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PKEFACE. 



As in the following lectures B. Eochette Btrongly defends 
*'ttie taste for Polychromatic Sculpture, I would wish to aaj a 
few words with regard to what I consider a mistaken idea 
which generally prevails on the suhjecfc of colouring sculpture, 
which was sometimes practised by the Greeks, and particularly 
as the example of the Greeks has been advanced by the first 
sculptor of the age as his authority for colouring his statue of 
Venus. It is generally supposed that the celebrated Greek 
sculptors coloured the nude parts of their marble statues. This 
mistake has arisen from a misconception of thowordcircumlitio, 
which expresses a painting round (irepi;(pi<rit) a framing of the 
borders of drapery, the hair ; a painting of the ground around 
the figures, in order to separate and make them stand out, 
aa Quinctilian, viii. § 2, shows : a " circumductio colorum in 
eitremitatjbus figurarum qua ipsa figura aptius finiuntur et 
eminentius extant." This practice was confined alone to the 

J metopes, has reliefs, and the background of statues in pediments. 
Bud all such objects as were placed high up and were to be 
Been from a distance. The effect was calculated for height and 
distance. The most ancient instance of which, one of the metopes 
from one of the temples of Selinus, I have giveu. A modem 
inataace we have in the so-called Wedgwood ware. "We may 
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remark further, that it was practised only at an archaic period, 
for Plutarch tells us that the ancient statues (ra ndkaia t»p 
ayakfWTtap) were daubed with vermilion, and no stronger 
evidence can be adduced of the imperfection, antiquity, and, 
we may add, barbansm of the art in any nation, than this 
custom of painting sculpture, as may be seen in the early 
sculptures of Assyria, Indi% and Mexico. The kovo-is applied 
by the so-called painters of statues, ayakfAartsv cyKovoroi, to the 
nude parts, was not paint or colouring, but white wax melted 
with oil, which was laid on with a thick brush, and rubbed 
dry : ita signa marmorea imda eurantur, Yitruvius says — a 
practice adopted by Ganova. On the oth» hand^ we have no 
proof that the Greeks coloured the nude parts of their statues; 
on the contrary, we have positive evidence that the master- 
piece of antiquity (which may be an example to all modem 
sculptors) the Gnidian Yemis of Praxiteles was colourless. 
That the Venus de* Medici had her hair gilt cannot be adduced 
as any evidence, for in the opinion of Elaxman, to whose 
correct taste this fashion was totally repugnant, it is a 
deteriorated variety of the Venus of Praxiteles, and conse- 
quently of a later period, when art was in a declining and 
degraded state. "We may therefore be led to this conclusion, 
that the custom of colouring sculpture was only practised at 
the worst periods of art, at the archaic period, and when it 
was in its decline. 

H. M. W. 
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Conclusion. 

Gentlemen, 

The history of art among the ancients, considered in 
its general bearing, I mean to say in its genius and its general 
development, shall be the subject of our discourse this year. 
Questions of deep interest, a great number of important 
monimients shall naturally be brought forward in the course 
of these lectures, according as the order of time shall introduce 
the mention of ancient works of which detailed descriptions 
or faithful memorials have come down to us. We shall keep 
out of view in this disquisition, all questions regarding the 
chronology of ancient artists, questions always controverted 
and perhaps impossible to solve. It is the genius of art itself, 
considered in its principal productions, among which we shall 
search out with care all imitations which have been preserved 
to the present day, and also considered in its principles, which 
shall be the special object of our attention. 

The rest may occupy or amuse the learned, or exercise the 
mind, but little certain or useful knowledge results from it. 
It is the same with those researches which regard the essence 
of art, the causes which produce, develope, or corrupt it j 
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the principles which direct it, the vicissitudes it experiences ; 
for these are subjects in which the theory and example of the 
ancients can be a useful and practical lesson to us, or at least 
an instructive and interesting spectacle. 

The first question which shall present itself to our medita- 
tions, is to inquire, whether Grecian art arose and was 
developed under foreign influence, or whether it was indebted 
alone for its first essays and its ultimate form to its own 
powers alone, and to its own inspiration ; a question indeed far 
less important than is generally thought, and which in the 
manner in which it is generally introduced, presents a subject 
matter for curiosity rather than any real utility. That in the 
first ages in which art was as yet but a rude handicraft, in 
which rude idols, fashioned for the necessities of religion, 
received the more readily the homage of superstition, inas- 
much as they presented scarcely any feature of imitation, the 
Greeks may have followed and copied the Egyptians, is of little 
consequence to the history of art. Art commences in reality 
but where imitation begins ; and if the Greeks had never 
done but what the Egyptians always did, that is, reproduce 
eternally figures which figures never had any type in the 
world, no existence in nature, in other words, only constantly 
repeat objects without reality, it might be sustained with some 
foundation, that the one had imitated the other ; but it can 
be said with still greater certainty of one and the other, that 
they never had any art. In thus reducing the question to its 
genuine terms, we shall say, as long as the Greeks produced 
nothing but figures devoid of all imitation, it is of little con- 
sequence whether they did so through instmct or incapability, 
as infant nations do everywhere, and as children also in civi- 
lised nations do everywhere, or whether they followed a foreign 
impulse, that of Egypt or any other country. This question, 
thus stated, is foreign to the history of art, and under this view 
it is, to speak the truth, of slender interest ; but there is some- 
thing else in this question which may suggest more serious 
considerations and lead to a more complete solution which I 
shall now dwell on. If there is a &ot well authenticated by 
the attestation of history, by all the monuments of antiquity, 
it is this, that art, considering it here only in a technical and 
natural view, I mean the power of producing images of men 
more or less resembling men, remained constantly in Egypt at 
the same point, and that, on the contrary, in Greece, it was 
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in D, state of coutinunl progresa. This important, indisputable 
fact, is already sufficient to clearly establish the difference of 
the genius of the two nations, in what concerns their rannner 
of conceiving art, and of treating it. Prom the moment the 
Egyptiaua had arrived at a period of which we have no know- 
ledge, and by ways which we shall probably never know, at 
filing the type of its idols, it adopted this type and never 
changed it wterwarda ; whether it was on its part custom or 
want of genius, superstition or phUoaophy, prejudice or reason, 
I ehaJl not examine at this moment ; it is sufficient for me to 
eetablish this fact which cannot he contested hy any one ; that 
Egyptian ari: once arrived at a point at which it was deter- 
mmed to atop, advanced no further, never retrograded, 
remained firm, immovable, unasaailable, like its coloaaj, 
like its temples, like its pyramida. This result, whatever 
may have been the causes of it, is certainly very remarkable; 
there is in this character of permanence, of immutability, 
of durability stamped on all the monuments of a people, aa 
well as on all its ideas, a phenomenon certainly unique ia 
the history of the human mind, a feature in the highest 
degree deserving of our studies ; but it is as a phOoaophical 
question, that this persistency of Egypt in its principles of 
art and of taste recommends itself to our studies, or even to 
our admiration; as a question of art itself it is already judged, 
by this sole fact, that this art in the hands of the Egyptians 
never experienced any vicissilnides, never pursued any course, 
regular orirregular, progressive or retrograde. Let any one, 
in fact, examine the monuments of Egyptian art, there is 
always the same spirit, the same character, the same type, 
eternally, obstinfltely, reproduced, without any other difference 
than that which unavoidably results irom the skill of the 
workman, or the quality of the material, or &om the manage- 
ment of the tools. Thanks to the ingenious and learned 
investigations which have raised a comer of the veil behind 
which ancient Egypt remained concealed to the ancients them- 
selvea, we know with every certainty, that among those monu- 
ments of Egyptian art which have come down to us, there 
are some belonging to the times of the first Pharaohs as well 
as to those of the last Ptolemies. We can thus compare at a 
single glance, a boundless historic period, a vast space of time, 
^^^nrmg which the human mind, everywhere but in Egypt, had 
^^Hned through all the stages of civilisation, and passed irojn 
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the savage state of the first inhabitants of G-reece to the 
dominion of the arts of philosophy and literature ; from the 
cabins of the Felasgi to the Parthenon ; from the images in 
wood of Daedalus to the Jupiter Olympius of Phidias ; from 
the fabulous Orpheus and from the mythological Amphion to 
Plato and Sophocles ; lastly, from the age of Cecrops to that 
of Pericles. Now what do we see in those Egyptian statues 
ranged before our eyes in an abnost uninterrupted series for 
nearly fifteen centuries from Sesostris Bamses to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, to prevent us from speaking of them in the 
lowest terms ? The same figure constantly reproduced under 
the same features, covered with the same symbols, accompa- 
nied by the same attributes, executed in wood or in stone, in 
red or gray granite, sculptured or painted, and the more fre- 
quently both, on a large or small scsde, from sixty feet or over 
to six inches, with somewhat more or somewhat less of deli- 
cacy of execution, for which it was indebted to the material 
itself in which it was wrought, and to the hand which directed 
it, so that in that vast field of imitation on which art has exer- 
cised itself on every material, in every proportion, and on 
every subject, from the Divinily to man, and from man to the 
brute, there is in reality but one type for each individual ; and 
never any individual form or feature for any of them, never a 
god which may in reality be deemed a god, never a man which 
differs essentially from another man ; never any real object of 
imitation, and consequently no true image of sort. 

The observation I have just made is established by a great 
many facts easily verified, and in accordance with such un- 
doubted attestations, that any exceptions, if there are any, and 
I acknowledge that I do not admit that there are any, would be 
absolutely without influence on the question which occupies 
us. That in some statues of a workmanship peculiarly 
Egyptian, the primitive type of these statues may have been 
more or less modified by the intention of imitation on the paH 
of the artist ; that in a great number of these statues evidently 
of G-recian workmanship, the imitative genius of that nation 
may be involuntarily stamped on productions the most opposite 
to It ; these are but particular cases, necessarily very rare, 
rather than accidental deviations from the general system. 
The fundamental principle of art in Egjrpt, being the aosence 
of art, alK which could tend to improve it according to our 
ideas, could not but materially alter it according to those of 
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the Egyptians, all intention of imitation in a tj-pe consecrated 
by religion and by politico] rule, was not only a fault, but still 
more, a kind of sacrilege ; a figure correctly drawn would have 
been not only a thing unheard of, it would ha7o been almost 
an act of impiety. I do not doubt that a divinity under the 
form of the Venua de' Medici, or of the Apollo Belvedere, 
would have appeared monatroua to ancient Egypt ; and it is 
certain, that never was such a cause of complaint given to that 
country. 

Let ua consider the other element of the question ; I apeak 
of Grecian art. And first of all, let us endeavour to form a 
just idea of what remains of it, by comparing it with what 
we have lost. Of the 60,000 etatuea which composed in 
the beginning of the last century, tbat part of the ancient 
popidation of modem Rome, and the number of which has 
teen still more considerably increased by recent discoveries, 
without reckoning the abundance of riches of that kind 
obtained by the excavations of Hercnlaneum and Pompeii ; of 
those 60,000 statues there are scarcely a hundred, which by 
imanimoua consent, can be considered of the first order, and 
over a thousand which are not of marble. Among these works, 
which are considered by ns as the type of perfection, there 
are some, auch aa the Belvedere Apollo and the Mercury, the 
Venus of Milo, the Amazon of the Vatican, the Diana of the 
Prench Museum, the family of Niobe, the authors o£ whom 
we do not in any way know. Others, such as the Hercules 
Farnese of Glycon, the Venus de' Medici by Cleomenes, the 
lamoua Torso of the Belvedere by Apotlonius, the Borghese 
gladiator of Agasiae, the Centaurs of the Capitol by Ansteas 
and Papiaa of Aphrodiaias, are by artists certainly not without 
merit,»norprobablywithoiitfame in antiquity, but who are not 
in any way mentioned in the numerous list which Fausanias, 
Fliny, and other ancient authors have handed down to us of 
the most celebrated statuaries. It is, therefore, almost certain 
that we do not possess almost any original work of those 
artists whose tame baa filled the world. Add to this, that 
idmost ail those statues which have come down are of marble, 
a material on which, with very few exceptions, art never 
exercised itself in Greec* until a period when it was nearly 
Tergiug to decline. 

"hi (lias, and consequently his predecessors, Alcamenes, 
, Polycletus ; and his rivals or disciples, Lysippus, 
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Praxiteles himself, although the latter made a few statues in 
marble, worked ^most exclusively in bronze, or in materials, 
such as ivory, and precious metals, the mixture of which was 
singularly pleasing to ancient Greece. Statues of bronze, of 
gold, of ivory, even of wood by Phidias are noticed ; but one 
or two in marble have been noticed, even this is but uncertain 
tradition, Lysippus whose works according to Pliny, reached 
1500, produced none but statues of bronze. 

Among the works which remain to us, and which answer 
the descriptions of some master-pieces of antiquity, such as the 
Apollo Sauroctonos, the Paun named the Pamous, and the 
Cupid of Praxiteles, the Discobolus of Myron, the Amazon of 
Polycletus ; we know positively, that the originals were in 
bronze, consequently that we possess but copies of them, since 
we have them in marble. Even the Apollo Belvedere is very 
probably but a copy of a statue in bronze, and a copy of a 
Eoman age, since the marble is Italian. The greater number 
of the most beautiful monuments of ancient art, which have 
come down to us, are then copies of works of a superior order ; 
but as may be well understood, this observation does not in 
any way t^nd to diminish in our eyes the merit of these excel- 
lent works, which are not the less master-pieces, though they 
may be by unknown masters. But it makes us appreciate 
more fully Grecian art, in its original productions, and in this 
respect, 1 firmly believe, that however high we may be able to 
raise our ideas from the merit of the copies, it will be always 
diflBcult for us to reach the sublimity of their models. 

After this preliminary observation, let us cast a glance on 
what remains to us of Greek art considered in its general 
development. "We possess no monimient connected with the 
first period, or as is generally said, with the infancy of art, 
with that age, in which rude idols produced by a coarse handi- 
craft, and bearing a great resemblance to a figure in swaddling 
clothes, were the sole objects of public worship, "We possess 
yet fewer of a period still earlier than the latter, of the time 
in which the gods of Greece were but round or square stones, 
cut into cippi or columns, to which separate names were given 
in order to make them distinct deities : such were the thii-ty 
square stones which were preserved at Phares, in Achaia, in 
the time of Pausanias ; such were the Jupiter Milichius, and 
the Diana Patroa, which were worshipped at Sicyon. Even 
Pupid and the Gi'acea were as yet, in these primitive periods, 
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but simple atones, and tfie Venua of Paphos was not other- 
wise ; we see her thiia represented in a number of monuinents 
of a more recent age, but of undoubted authority. It is evident 
that where there did not esist even the rude outline of any 
form, art was not yet bora ; consequently, that no influence, 
either Egyptian or any other could have been exercised, nor 
wae in fact exercised in those first rude objects of superstition 
of a savage people. But at length a time came, when thia 
people attempted to gite to its idols an appearance, although 
imperfect, of tbe human form ; and from that time, art was bora, 
with that rude attempt at imitation. Thia first attempt con- 
sisted in adding to a cylindrical body, a head, feet, and hands, 
rudely fashioned. Greece revered for a long time, even in the 
period of its splendour, two idols esecuted in this primitive 
form, in which the original type of the column prevailed in the 
imperfect imitation of the human body : I mean the colossus 
in bronze of Apollo, at Amycles, and of the Diana of Ephesus, 
of which such a number ot copiea have come down to ua, all 
shaped in a conical form, and the greater number with the 
head and feet of hlack marble, and the body of luhite marble, 
without doubt to indicate the primitive type of these idols, 
which must have been of wood of a brown colour, or blackened 
by age. The greater number of the statues of the first age of 
Greek sculpture, recal more or less this primitive form, pro- 
ceeding from the colunm or the cylinder ; such were those idols 
of the Palladium, of Venus Chryse, of Diana Taurica, which 
have been frequently found represented on monuments of a 
later age, especially on Greek vaaea, idola in the shape of a 
case, with the feet pressed one against the other, the arms 
stretched down the side of the body, in fine without any 
imitation of precise form. Soon handicraft industry, advancing 
towards perfection, produced images in which the features of 
the human countenance, and the forms of the body were rudely 
imitated, This progress, which Greece attributed to its 
fabulous DiedaJus, a generic name under which we must under- 
stand a whole school of artists ; this progress consisted in 
opening the eyes and the mouth, in separating the feet and 
the arms of the figures, so as to give them some appearance of 
motion and life. It was at this point that Egypt remained 
willingly enchained; for the perfection of the workmanship by 
' ' h it produced those impcpi'ect images, proves tliat it was 
igly that it followed this maimer, and it is at tliia point 
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alone that Greece could be connected with it. "We possess, 
indeed, some monuments in which this conformity appears 
striking at the first glance. There are some figures of bronze 
considered Etruscan, some terra-cottas found particularly in 
Sicily, and some compositions in bas-relief, either in stone or 
metal, or on earthem vases, also of Etruscan origin, which I 
shall speak of in the course of these lectures, and a great 
number of which are as yet unedited, not to speak of the 
primitive coins of some Greek nations ; all monuments which 
present in the conformation of the features of the countenance, 
in the drawing and the motion of the forms of the body, an 
Egyptian physiognomy. But does it follow from this apparent 
or real connection, that Grecian art borrowed from Egyptian 
art the type of these figures ? This is precisely the question 
at issue : the following are some considerations which may 
serve to solve it. Let us recollect that the Greeks at first 
knew, I shall not say as monuments of art, but as objects of 
worship, nothing but conical or cylindrical stones; let us 
further remark, that having arrived at the point we have seen 
they had reached, that is at the point when they gave to their 
idols the features and the forms, more or less imperfect, of 
human nature, they raised themselves by successive degrees, 
and by a continued progress, to the highest point of perfection 
to which imitation could attain. Can any one now say that 
between that state of infancy, during which they were not 
indebted to the Egyptians for anything, for they found every- 
where at hand round or square stones without having recourse 
to Egypt, and that state of gradual perfection, when no more 
than at first they certainly borrowed nothing from the Egyptians, 
for there never was discovered anything in Egypt which could 
resemble a Greek figure, there was an intermediate state, a tran- 
sitional period, during which the Greeks were taught by the 
Egyptians? Strictly speaking it is possible, and I do not 
deny that some isolated facts, some few monuments, may seem 
to fevour this supposition. Some communication, always, 
indeed, rare and partial, may have taken place between Egypt 
and Greece ; some processes of art, some peculiar modes of 
manufacture, at distant periods may have been imported from 
one to the other ; and during the space of time when these 
communications took place, a certain conformity of style and 
workmanship between the productions of these two nations 
may have resulted. This is neither impossible nor unlikely ; 
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^^Hput I a£B.rm that thtt aggregute of facts, that the generality of 

^^BsDoniimeiits is infinitely more favourable to the contrary 

opinion — that Grecian art was developed on its own soil, and 

by its own rcBourcea, witliout any foreign influeace, without 

any foreign assistance. 

In fact, from the moment that the aacred type of the Divine 
' uagea bad been fixed in Greece, aucb as a. number of monu- 
lents represent to us, this type, which in ita origin was never 
.6 any way indebted to the influence of Egyptian art, for it 
had emanated entirely from the cylindrical form to which a. 
head, feet and hands had been adjusted ; this type, more or 
less modified by the successive essaya of a national school, such 
as that of Dffi'dalus and his successors, was always distinct 
fiwm the representatioii of Egyptian art aucb as the Greeks 
knew it — such as we know it, and when art gradually emanci- 
pating itself from the trammels of routine and from the bonda 



of superstition, departed from this consecrated type to 
' 1 human nature another model, it is clear that Greec 



fol- 



lowed thence forward a path so different from Egypt that it 
could never afterwards have any connection with it. 

If Fausanias appears to confound some idols wrought in the 
Egyptian style with those of the ancient Attic or ^ginetan 
school, this solely proceeds from the extreme likeness which 
the productions of an art yet ia ita infancy bear to one another. 
This apparent identity proves nothing in fact but their common 
imperieetion. 

There was a time when the Greeks, ignorant of what the 
Egyptians did not know how, or did not wish to do, worked in 
nu equally faulty^ and imperfect manner ; this is a certainty. 
But it does not m any way follow from thence that one nation, 
in its real or syatetmitical ignorance, was the teacher of the 
other ; and still less that those "who continued obstinately in 
always doing wrong, taught others to do better. It ia as if 
any one asserted that modem painting, the work of time, taste 
and genius, was the fruit of the conveutional forms and the 
rude models of the Byzantine school. The connection I have 
just pointed out fumishea ua with the means of deciding in 
the most peremptory manner, in my opinion, the question 
which occupies us ; and the parallel between the manner in 

'i art arose and was developed in ancient Greece, and the 
er in which the same art was awakened and flourished 

1 in modem Europe, is sufEciently interesting in. itaaVtVi 
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deserve our dwelling on it. It is well known that in the long 
and disastrous period of the middle ages, the arts were in- 
volved in the common decline of institutions, of manners, and 
L'terary pursuits. All perished, all was abolished, by degrees, 
of the ancient system of civilisation, before the new society had 
assumed a determinate form ; but all the traditions of art were 
not lost with its genius. Conventionalism took the place of 
genius, and the habits of trade maintained themselves when 
the principles of taste declined more and more. Statues 
and paintings continued to be thade for the necessities of 
religion, the only thing which had never been interrupted, no 
longer indeed with the taste and genius of the past age, but 
only with its instruments and processes. In a word, art con- 
tinued always to be practised, though it was morally fallen. 
It was at Byzantium, which had become, from the time of 
Constantine, the seat of the new empire, and the refuge of 
ancient civilisation, that were principally preserved the ancient 
traditions of art, modified after the ideas of the new worship. 
Bvzantium had always continued to belong to the Greeks, 
when the rest of the world had been inundated by barbarians. 
The processes, the customs of the Greeks with respect to art, 
were perpetuated there in almost the same manner as their 
language; and it is to this fortunate circumstance that the 
Greeks were, doubtless, indebted for the advantage of retaining 
in the midst of the universal barbarity and their own decline, 
the sceptre of taste, and the instruction of art. From thence 
arose the style called Byzantine, which became the common 
model of Europe, at a period when there was no longer any 
one in any country capable of seeing, observing, or deciphering 
nature. The new images that Christianity had created, the 
Eternal Father, Christ, the Virgin, the Apostles, the Saints, 
Angels, received in this system their features, their forms, 
their peculiar and characteristic costume. These types recog- 
nised everywhere, reproduced everywhere with that religious 
scrupulousness which is equally dependent on the sentiment of 
devotion and on the incapability of art, were everywhere 
executed by similar processes ; and it was thus, that everything 
connected with the practice of art must have been maintained 
by tradition, by imitation, and by piety, principally in Italy, 
where barbarity had less sway, where religious worship always 
retained more pomp, where genius constantly struggled with 
greater success against oppression and ignorance. Thus caa 
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be followed, almost without interruption, the history of 
painting in Italy, from the last period of the empire to that 
which has been called, the period of the reyival of art, through 
the means of paintings, on the wall, and on wood, which still 
eiist in many ancient churches, or of mosaics, which take their 
place by imitating thom. 

In all these paintings, as well &s in those mosaics which are 
but a kind of counterfeit of them, eiecuted Irom century to 
century by Greek artists, or those formed in the Grreek aehool, 
the Byzantine type is invariably to be found, such aa it had 
been fixed at a primitive period, Buch as has been produced in 
those Madonnas supposed to be by 8t. Luke, in which the 
veneration of the artiat ia so completely blended with the 
■worship of the model and the veneration of the saint, that he 
would never doubtless have been allowed to depart from such 
a type, when even another image could have been conceived 
and realised. The same type exercised the same influence ia 
Germany and ia the Netherlands, where ptunting on wood, on 
glass, on the wall, and on parchment, was always assiduously 
cultivated, and this is the type which atill reigned in all its 
authority, and conaei^uently m all its imperf'ection, when the 
Florentine Cimabue attempted to emerge Irom the beaten 
track, and produced by this single trait of boldness so wonderful 
an effect on the mind of his compatriots. At that period he was 
proclaimed the restorer of art, and while placing his name at 
the head of the history of painting, he has been almost con- 
sidered as the creator ot this new art. 

However Cimabue, while attempting to give hia Madonna 
leas conventional fe^atures, and a pliysioguomy less Byzantine, 
did but follow in the eiecution of his painting, the known 
practices of his age ; hia painting is not distinguished by any 
process peculiar to him, from that of his contemporaries, auca 
as Giunta of Piaa and especially Guide of Siena. He was ac- 
quainted withno other processes of art than those which his age 
was aoq^uaiuted. with, wnich hia masters had taught him, that 
ia, the Byaaatinesj and, under this view, it would not be just 
to consider him aa the restorer of art. But it is under a more 
important, a more elevated consideration, that the history of 
modern painting commences in reality with Ciroabue. It is 
because he attempted to shake off the chains of conventionalism; 
l^iecause he discovered another model than the Byiantiue, 
" idly lollowed hitherto ; beeauae, lastly, be gave, by a happy 
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innovation, the example of returning to nature, so long mis- 
understood, that Cimabue, the disciple of the Byzantines in 
every thing connected with the practice of the art, deserves to be 
considered as the head of the modem school. From this 
moment it is certain that art, emancipated by degrees from its 
Gothic trammels, advanced step by step, but always onward in 
this new path, until it reached the highest degree of perfection, 
which it attained to in Raphael; and he who has seen the 
Madonna of Cimabue in the Academy of Arts at Florence, 
and the walls of the Vatican, may be assured that he has seen, 
that he has touched the two extremes of progress. 

In unfolding, as I have done, the history of the revival of 
art in Europe, I can say, that I have traced as faithfully as 
possible the path which it must have followed formerly in 
Greece. In the same manner that the Byzantine type, con- 
secrated at once by time and devotion, opposed itseli for a 
long time to the emancipation of art, commenced by 
Cimabue, brought to perfection by Raphael, the hieratic type, 
whether it was bom in Greece, whether it had been imported 
from Egypt, reigned in the Greek school, for which it was 
indebted to its ancient and sacred origin, until that period 
when were attempted, at a period, and by hands we do not 
precisely know, the first essays at imitation. Daedalus and his 
age, hold, therefore, in the history of Greek art, tjie same place 
that Cimabue and his school occupy with certainty in the 
history of modem art. From the time of Daedalus, each step 
which Grecian art made in the path of imitation, removed it 
farther from Egyptian influence, as from the time of Cimabue 
each new production of modem art emancipated it more and 
more from Byzantine influence. In the same manner as those 
Italian republics, Florence, Siena, Pisa, Bologna, Ferrara, 
Padua, and Venice, which entered the lists in emulation of one 
another, and advanced with an almost equal step in this new 
and brilliant career, ancient Greece had its diflerent states, and 
probably in the same order, its Giotto, its Fra. Angelico, its 
Mantegna, and its Perugino. In a word, everything is similar 
on one side and the other, in the origin, in the direction, and 
progress of art, until the moment when that art reached its 
highest point of perfection; and I think that Raphael had 
very little to make him envied by Apelles himself. But it 
is here, perhaps, that the likeness ceases, and the difference is, 
we must say, entirely to the advantage of Greece. Modern 
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. scarcely arrived at that height at which we \ 
itained itself there for a few momenta, then totters, falls, or 
lost. How ahort a period, in fact, does the career of 
Gbirlandiijo and of Perugino embrace, the one the master of 
Michael Angelo, the other of Raphael ; and that of the two 
pupils in whose tomb the art they had brought to perfection 
was almost buried ! while from Phidias to the author of the 
Torso, of the Gladiator, of the Apollo, there extends an 
interval of many centuries, crowded with masterpieces. It 
is, perhaps, that Greek art, more firmly fixed in its principles, 
had advanced more slowlj^ ; while modem art, given np to too 
many hands, and too hurried inits progress, was as if exhausted 
at once by the abundance of ita productions, and the rapidity 
of ita progress. However this may be, it is important to notice 
it, in order to complete the parallel of these two arts, all 
lat they had retained of the ancient system, together with all 
lat they had laid aside of it. 

As the Greeks always preserved at the finest periods of the 
art, certain forma of dreaa, ceriiain conaecrated attitudes, 
together with the symbola and attributes, which had their 
meaning determined by the primitive monnmeatB, so the 
Italians in the colour of the dresses, in the disposition of the 
draperies, in the choice of the accessories, remained constantly 
faithful to the traditions of the revival of art. Even in that 
ideal type created by ancient genius there was something 
present in the majesty of the whole, in the repose of the parts, 
m the aimplicity of the lines, in the calm ot the expresaion, 
which reuaJled some features of tbe sacred model ; in the same 
manner as in that other ideal type created by modern genius, 
there is to be found a mixture of candour and nobleness, of 
elevation and simpKcity, a sort of ancient physiognomy and 
religious colour which indicate ita sacred origm. 

ShaD any one now say that Grecian art; was indebted for its 

ivelopment to the influence of Egyptian art, because the 

le remained for a time fixed at that point to which the other 

lained eternally enchained ? Then we must also say, that 

art of the mocfema was indebted to a Byzantine type for ita 

first I'orms and its progressive direction ; for on both sides as 

the condition is aimiLir, the conse^^uence ought to be the same ; 

and if tlie Jupiter of Phidias was derived irom an Egyptian 

tue, WB must also allow that a Virgin of Itaphael was hidden 

a Madonna of St. Luke. Let ua say rathei,\&-^'a%%Ks!^ 
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those ferfetched inferences, that the ancients and the modems 
found in a certain religious type, imperfect, like every work of 
the infancy of art, for a long time respected like every object 
of worship, a first germ of imitation, and that this germ fer- 
tilised by genius, by popular belief, by fortunate circumstances, 
by free mstitutions, produced at last, under the beautiful sky 
of Greece and Italy, those admirable fruits which are so well 
known. Thus, to recapitulate : ia Egypt, under the ardour of 
a glowing sky, under the sway of a severe theocracy, where 
every intellectual or physical movement was almost forbidden, 
where, one may say, tnat repose was enjoined on the citizens 
by the climate and by the laws — where unchangeableness was, 
so to speak, one oi the conditions of existence, the arts,^ 
eternally stationary, were the expression and the image still 
more than the ornament of society ; in the same manner, in 
the imperfect civilisation of the middle ages, under the iron 
yoke of feudal institutions, the arts remained for a long time 
yude like the minds, and enslaved like individuals. On the 
contrary, in Greece and in Italy, a mild climate, a fertile soil, a 
brilliant sky, all which adds a charm to and adorns life ; genius, 
religion, liberty, all which animates, enlightens, elevates man in 
bis own eyes; obtained for the arts, under like conditions, 
pimilar destinies, and produced on every side, in this brilliant 
development of the arts, the most remarkable phenomenon, 
perhaps, in every respect, which the history oi the human 
mind presents* 
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II few words on the Art of the Phieiiioisna, and of the Peraiona — Art in 
Egypt ; its consent prinoiple was to he nnifbrni and stationarj — Thrae 
* ' -esEons for this state of tMngn : First, Flij^sioal Conibnuation, 
.... itinatino of CoBtes ; Beeood, th« natnn of the Government coa- 
DMlfld witli Religion ; third, the condition of the ArtJala — Epochs of- 
Egjptiflii Art— Primitive Btjle— Digressiou on the conses wliioh [jroduwd 
in the age of the AntoniDes tliis imitiitiTe style — Gh&nuteristieB of the 
Aaoient Egyptian Blyle. 

If I had Tindertaken to draw up here a complete history of 
art among the ancienta, I ought to have commenced hy saying 
a few words on the art of the people la the East, aa the 
PhcptiiciauB and the jMedes, whose civilisation, conteiaporaneoua 
with that of Egypt, and at all events, anterior to that of Etruria 
and Greece, necessarily preceded those schools in the career of 
the arts. But by reatiacting myself, aa it is my intention to do 
here, to give genera! and jioBitive notions on the ancient arts, 
monuraeots of which remain, by the assistance of which we can 
appreciate with certainty what were the characteristics and 
the genius of those arts, I exclude from this discussion the 
Phceniciana and the Persians, for reuaons which I ought to 
lay before you. The Phceniciana, great navigators, skilful in 
every kind of commerce and traffiCj were certainly acquainted 
with and practised the arts of imitation ; they were celebrated 
among all antiquity for the art of melting metals, and colouring 
stuffs, and for working precious stones. It was from this 
nation that Solomon obtained the workmen, whom he employed 
in the construction and decoration of the temple of Jerusalem. 
It is sufficient to remark, that we possesB, with regard to their 
skill in workmanship, aa well as with regard to the famous 
temple of Jerusalem, only historic testimonies quite inadequate 
to give us a clear and precise idea of one or the other. Where 
monuments are totallv wanting, there are no possible meaois of 
supplying their place oy phrases. Much knowledge, taste, and 
talent may be acown in restoring, with the pencil or with the 

len, edifices, statues, paintings, which have been destroyed ; 

|Ut there is always in these restorations one ratkec ^oq^ 
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inconvenience, that in reality they have restored nothing. The 
least fragment escaped from the ruins of antiquity, teaches us 
more on that point than all the books ; and a single finger of a 
statue, especially if it is of the size of those colossal fr^ments 
preserved at Bome in the yard of the Capitol, and on the 
stairs of the Palazzo Altieri, would be of greater assistance in 
recomposing the entire statue, and consequently the art of an 
entire people, v^hich without this the most learned treatises in 
the world could not have done. But to return to the Phoenicians, 
it will be sufficient, I repeat, to remark that we do not possess 
any original monument of this people, to authorise me to dwell 
on their talents with regard to the arts. It is, indeed, a rather 
vexatious assumption against this^ people, and, in general, 
against every merchant people, this total absence of monuments. 
Did aU their knowledge consist in doing only what they could 
sell, and had they sold all that they knew how to do ? This is 
what one is tempted to ask, on considering that we possess no 
object of art which proceeds directly from this people, who 
had become the brokers and commissioners of all the others. 

"We are less destitute of information with regard to the art 
of the Persians ; they have left us, in the first place, tombs, 
a kind of moniunents which among all ancient nations have 
endured beyond all others ; magnificent remains of temples, of 
palaces adorned with sculpture; lastly, a great number of 
engraved stones which served as amulets, or talismans, or, at 
least, as sacred symbols. But whatever ideas may be enter- 
tained with regard to the merit and destination of these 
monuments, especially of those I have just mentioned, it seems 
to me impossible and premature to comprehend them within the 
history of the art of any people to which they belong. It is not 
known with certainty from what hands, whether national or 
foreign, those monuments proceeded, nor is it known to what 
period more or less ancient, their execution ought to be referred. 
The monuments of Persepolis, the only ones which, in conse- 
quence of their extent, might serve as the groundwork of any 
kind of appreciation of Persian art, have been hitherto seen by 
so few travellers, drawn with such little precision and authority, 
that it seems to me impossible to found anything solid on such 
uncertain groundwork ; what seems to be proved, or what is at 
least probable, with regard to the style, is that there prevails a 
mixture of Egyptian and of Greek ; and as to the chronology, 
that the execution of them is posterior to the expedition of 
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Darius and Xeriea : consequently, that they may have been 
executed by Greek workmen, which these princes carried off in 
numbers from their country, to indeumiiy them for their not 
having been able to enslave it. The influence of the Greeks ia 
also to be observed in the tombs cut in the rock near the 
ancient Telmissus. They are the orders and the principles of 
Greek architecture which prevail in these funereal monuments ; 
and it can he easily perceived, that here, as everywhere else, 
Greek art has vanquiahed its masters, and that genius has 
triumphed over force. With regard to the engraved stones, of 
which we possess an ample collection, I shall merely observe, 
that these monuments, very restricted in their mode of repre- 
sentation, very uniform in their taste, style, and character, and 
completely destitute of certain signs by which their originality 
or antiquity can be recognised— these monuments, I repeat, 
cannot lumish a solid groundwork for an appreciation oi the 
same nature with that which occupies us. It requires a series 
of difl'erent monuments from period to period to constitute a 
school of art ; it requires u succession of time and of artists to 
constitute its history: now this double condition is evidently 
not to be found in antiquity, such as time has made it for us, 
but among the Egyptians, the Etruscans, and the Greeks. It 
is therefore, among those nations, and in the order in which 
I have mentioned them, that we must consider art and its 
history, commencing with the Egyptians. 

In the first place I take for granted, with Winckelmann, whose 
theorv, although it precedes by half a century the study and 
knowledge of monuments, has been confirmed by them on 
almost every point — -I take for granted, I say, that the art of 
design, among the Egyptians, never departed from its first 
principles, never, so to speak, left its cradle, but that it always 
remained like unto itself, uaiform, uachaugeable, until tlie 
period when the ancient government of that country was 
abolished ; or at least that it never deviated in the slightest 
degree from its primitive system until this period. This ia 
what the almost countless number of Egyptian figures proves 
almost to a certainty, whether represeuted with the human 
form, or with heads of symbolical aiiimals—which ligures, 
executed with more or less skill of handicraft, do not the lesa 
resemble those first essays of sculpture, such as have been 

{iroduced auiong the Etruscans ana the Greeks, and, like the 
atter, destitute not only of all idea of beauty, but also of oU 
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intention of imitation ; thin id wbat 1 purpose to unfold here. 
Three principal causes for tbia etationary state of the arts in 
Egypt may be aBsigned ; a phyBieal cotuormation but little 
iavourable to art, and uniform in its nature among all the 
individuals of the eame caste ; the nature of the government 
identified with religion ; the conditions of the artiBts. As to 
the first point, it is not doubtful that at this primitive period, 
when the sri^ists, I shall not say orealed, but received, in some 
way, the type of these idols, but that they sought to cop^ 
wbat tbeynad before their eyes, what they saw in nature ; tbis 
is what the instinct alone of man would lead one to believ^ 
independently of historical testimony. 

Children are seen in every country attempting to imitater 
though imperfectly, wbat they see around them : audit ia well 
known tbat savage nations, wbicb are to mankind what 
children are to civil society, cannot conceive any other images 
of form, of colour, and of beauty, than those wbiuh are familiar 
to them. If the devil ia black for white children, it is white 
for negroes ; and it has been said with justice, tbat the Venus 
of the Uottentota would be a monster in Europe, as the Venus 
de' Medici would be a monster in Africa. The EgyptianSj 
therefore, could not differ on that point from other men. Now, 
what idea of beauty could be conceived by artists, who bad no 
other objects presented to their view than those in which the 
African conformation prevailed— the thick lips, the sloping and 
depressed profile, the retreating and small chin, the promment 
cheek-bones, the eyes on a fevel with the brow, the nose 
flattened, the complesion dark, the last feature attested by an 
eipression which has become proverbial in antiquity? It 
results from the anatomical observations lately made on the 
skulls of mummies, that their conformation varied in Egypt, by 
waaon of the difi'i^rent castes into which this nation was 
divided. Thus it is proved that the skulls of the mummies of 
the most common order, belong to quite a difi'ereut race to 
those of the munimies expensively prepared. A conclusion 
was necessarily drawn from this fact, that the primitive popu- 
lation of Egjpt was of two kinds ; the people or the subject 
and enslaved part, originally from Ethiopia, and the caste of 
kings and priests, or the conquering or ruling caste, of Asiatic 
race, and probably of Indian extraction. The extreme narrow- 
ness of the figure above the hips, which is remarked 
greater number of statues of Egyptian women, has also b 
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juBtlj considered as a feature of Indian conformation, wbicli 
is in fact to be found at the present day among the Bayaderes. 
Lastly, all the testimonies of ancient and modem travellers 
agree on this point, that the configiiration of the Egyptiana 
was infinitelv less beautiful and less farourable to ait thau 
that of the Greeks. Add to this that the absolute rigonr ■with 
which the BeparatioD of the castes in ancient Egypt was 
maintained, must have powerfully contributed to perpetuatfl 
that peculiar conformation, the type of the nation, and conse- 
quently to render art uniform, Cke its model. If, among our 
modem nations, where tbeincreaae of races is neither forbidden 
by the laws nor by customs, there ia oeTertheleBs to be remarked 
a sort of cominon physiognomy, of type, in some manner, 
national and domestic in famUiea which are ever forming 
alliances among themselves and among nations who spread 
but little beyond their own country, what must it then have 
been in ancient Egypt, where the population was divided into 
two grand classes, which could never he connected one with 
the other, and these subdivided into several particular castes, 
in which each profession, hereditary in each family, invariably 
maintained, witb the original tvpe of the race, the impress and 
the physiognomy of the trade ? "We must therefore infer, 
what is corroborated by the observation of monuments, that 
art, already deprived in Egypt of a favourable model, did not 
even possess the resource of variety in the numerous individuals 
of this model. From the manner in which religion and policy 
bad shaped man in Egypt, all individuals of a same family, all 
members of a same caste, must have so resembled one another, 
that almost all individuality had disappeared among them. 
The peculiar physiognomy of each of them was na it erased 
beneath the universal impress ; the man of nature, the man of 
Egypt, must have disappeared under this kind of artificial man, 
created by institutions, so that we may say that in all Egypt, 
there was but one, or at most two Eg^ptiant, multipbeu a 
certain number of times ; in the same manner, we may say, 
with the greatest strictness, that all Egyptian statues can be 
reduced to one indefinitely repeated. 

This observation is (urthter corroborated by the Egyptian 
monumenta which represent animals. There can be remarked, 
in &ct, a freedom of workmanship, a choice and a variety of 
Ibrms, a trutlifuhioss, and even what deserves to ba called 
imitation, which contrast with the uniformity, the rigidity, the 
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iib*eace of nature sod of life, whicli bamxii fisnres preaeat, ^H 
The reaeoiu, independentlv of reli^oos and pobtica] rfaaaaa, ^| 
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which prot»Uy rendered the represenUtion of an snimal, 
whateier it vomj be, IcM important, a« it ia in ikct less difficult 
than tiiat (^s mut, were, that the different races of anini^s, 
wild or domestic, conld not be classed like the different castes 
of men, tDasten, or aubjeetA ; that tbue the arti^, being always 
able to study faia moderin freedom, could also gire to its image 
ereater varietj of motion, and by imitating animals in nature, 
mdemnify himself &cmi the couetraint he eiperienced when 
be represented kings and priests. With regard to the second 
reason of the little progress which art made in E^^, derived 
from the nature of tbe government, it will be sufficient to cite 
the famous law mentioned by Plato, and so often quoted from 
that writer ; a law whii^ forbade the artists to depart in the 
sligbteiit degree, in the execution of images, &om tbe type 
consecrated by public authority. And in fact, Flato aaoa, 
that all works of art executed in his time, that is, at the period 
of the domination of the Persiaua in E^pt, were ahsoliitely 
simitar to those which had been produced thousands of years 
before. Hence this uniformity, in reality prodigious, between 
productions which are separated by a long series of ages, and 
which differ but little, with the exception of the emblems 
of the symbols or attributes varied for each divinity. In 
proportion, workmanship, and material. The impression which 
one cannot prevent one's-eelf from receiving, on beholdi"" 
■0 many figures exactly identical, is bow, in a work which 
not entirely mechanical, the hand of man could reproduce 
often the same image, with airailar care, and with equal 
fidelity ; how art, cultivated by so many different individuals 
In BO long a i^pace of time, could have remained at that uniform 
point, that a thousand statues make but one — that fiiteeu 
centuries seem but a day ; lastly how this art, which we cannot 
conceive otherwise than free and varied, as nature, could ba 
reducttd to the preeiaiou and regularity of a machine. And 
let no one aay that religion and the government could have 
made the law, of which Plato speaks, imperative on the authors 
of the figures of tbo gods, but not on all tbe others ; in the 
first place, because Plato does not make tbia distinction, and 
speaks of every kind of figures without exception ; in the 
second place, becatkse tbe &eulty of representing figures undeC J 
the human form seems to have been couliued among tlu 
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Egyptians to the gcds, to the kings, and priests, tiiret orUers 
of pcraoDs, which in reiility made hut one, for the gods were 
considered as bo many kings of the nation, and the kings 
themaelvea were but priests ; at least there is nothing to my 
knowledge, among ancient traditions, which would induce us 
to believe that statues were erected to any other than a god, 
a king, or a priest ; and in that crowd of works of Egyptian, art 
which we possess at present, and on which are inscriptions 
which inform us of their subject, not one has been hitherto 
discovered which could not be classed in this triple category, 
or which presents a genuine individual representation of a, 
personage out of the privileged caste. 

The art being thus enlisted in the esclnsive service of 
religion and the government, two things which in reality made 
but one, art being at once a privilege and a trade, a manufac- 
ture of sacred objects reduced to a mechanical operation, how 
could this art have been raised to that degree of perfection 
which exacts all that freedom of bund, all that independence of 
thought, which can never be attained but by a concurrence of 
emulation and exertion ? Do we not indeed know, by our 
own experience, that in those statues offered to public venera- 
tion, the more rude the work is, the more it is stamped with 
tlie seal of antiquity, the more it inspires respect, the more 
readily it receives homage; consequently, the more important 
it is that all objects which are connected with its worship 
should be impressed with the same character, in order that it 
should participate in the same veneration ? In Greece itsell', 
during the moat flourishing period of the art, the Cupid of 
Tbespiie, the masterpiece of Praxiteles, never obtained as 
much respect as the rude stone which was supposed to have 
fallen from heaven ; modem Italy presents at each step facts 
corroborative of this. The painting which in each church 
attracts the greater crowds, the homage and the gifts of the 
faithful, is not that in which is conspicuous in the highest 
degree all the charms of art, or whose author is mentioned in. 
its annals ; it is the painting the most Qothic, the most 
darkened with smoke, the most strongly iinpresaed with that 
Byzantine type which is to modem art what the Egyptian 
type was to tbe art of the Greeks ; above all, the image the 
most richly decorated, the most covered with jewels, necklaces, 
diadems, in a word, a Madonna of the pretended 8t. Luke, and 
not a Virgin of Raphael. It seems that those ancient ima^i^. 
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are raised and become eiino'bled in the belief of tbe people, in 
consequence of the centuries which have pnaaed over them, 
and the rust of ages which has been imprinted on them. They 
receive from time a sort of consecration, which the hand of 
man, however skilful it may be, could never give. The !eaa art 
is visible in it the greater ia the dUposition to believe in it ; 
and it seems, in a word, that the less the artiat appears ao 
much the more ia the divinity manifested in it. Hence the 
necessity of changing nothing, of making no innovation in 
everything which is connected with the worship of these 
privileged images ; it is in these matters that it is of apecial 
importance to perpetuate the idol, in order to preserve the 
faith. If it were permitted to mingle the sacred and the 
profane, or to compare small things with great, I would aay 
that the idol in blackened wood which is venerated at Loretto, 
must bear a great resemblance to the ancient idol of Diana of 
the Ephesiuns. The maxini of the Egyptians not to admit 
nor to tolerate any deviation from the conaecrated type, any 
infraction of the established principles, was therefore con- 
formable to the nature, to the very necessity of things, in a 
theocratic government, where everything was founded on the 
veneration bestowed on divine objects, and on men who 
assumed themaelvea to be so, when the slightest alteration of 
the sign might lead to that of the dogma, and the contempt of 
the idol bring about the downfal of the ayatem. In every 
society modelled by religion and governed by its ministers, it 
follows as a necessary consequence that everything should 
i-emaiu in the manner in which everything has been regulated ; 
there, where everything proceeds in small things as m great, 
by virtue of a revelation, it is evident that the slightest 
innovation was an eicessive audacity, since it tended to 
substitute the action of mon for the will of a god. Any change 
in the object of worship supposes an almost inevitable one la 
belief, and consequently in the constitution ; and for myself I 
am convinced that a man capable of making in Egypt a Greek 
statue, would have been capable of causing there, by that alone, 
a political revolution. The third reason which I have pointed 
out of this stationary state of art in Egypt, is in the very 
condition of the artists, that is to say, in the law wbicu 
included all industrial professions, comprising those which are 
connected with the fine arts, in the third and last class o" "" " 
people. By thin dusai&caLiou, and in consequence ol 
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sity which compelled each individual to exercise the trade 
f his father, wiihout being ever able to change or ameliorate hit 
Pjfrimilive condition ; the artist, reduced to the subaltern 
character of an artisan, deprived of two powerful incentivea, 
which raise everywhere elae trade to the dignity of art, and 
man. above himself, interest and emulation could not produce, 
and in reality produced nothing but works impressed with tho 
Btamp of that uniformity which, ia the sole perfection of a 
machine. Thus, there took place in Egypt what still takea 
place at the present day, wherever the rule of castes ia 
established. What we see in India, and in China, where 
paintings and sculpture, executed raaoy centuries ago, seem to 
have come from the same hand, or, rather, from the same 
manufacture, us those which are executed at the present day. 
There is in those countries but one model, a sort of traditional 
pattern, which is ever repeated, is rarely improved, and never 
altered. Man, reduced to the condition of a machine, does in 
each profession what his father did before him, and does so in 
the same manner. Generations succeed one another, centuries 
follow ; but principles are perpetuated, and works bear a 
resemblance to one another ; and how could it be otherwise 
where religion has prescribed a type and where man, com- 
pelled to hand it down, cannot depart from his model without 
impiety, nor leave hia profession without rebellion ? Lastly, 
let us add a final consideration : Egyptian artists were deprived 
of a study the most essential to drawing, I mean the knowledge 
of the structure of thelmmanbody, for auatoray was prohibited 
in Egypt, in consequence of that religious respect for the dead 
body which not only prevented them from allowing its 
dissection, hut also arranged that att«r the single incision 
made in the eide of a corpse to extract the intestines and 
perform the embalmment, the paraschiatoa, or man intrusted 
by the state with that operation at once necessary and 
■^ crilegioua, immediately took to flight in order to save his 
B from tlie resentment of the parents of the deceased, who 
irsued bim with atones. 
r After having thus given, aa concisely as it is now pos- 
ible for me to do, the reasons why the arts of desigu 
mid not raise themselves to that degree of perfection 
jttong the Egyptians to which it ia not doubtful that they 
bight have attained, as the result of the cultivation of so many 
mturies in a patient and induetrioua nation, it i ' " 
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me to state precisely the state in which these arts maintained 
themselves, and remained fixed in consequence of all the cansea 
pointed out above. But in the first place, we must diatinguiah m 
in the history of Egyptian art, however uniform, however 
atatiooary it was in ita generaJ character ; we must, I repeat, 
distinguish at least three periods : the first was that of the 
ancient government of the country, during which the primitive 
style was maintuiued in all its purity as well as the national 
worship and government ; the second, which dates from the 
dominion of the Greeks in Egypt, and during which this type 
esperienced some important modifications ; lastly, the third, 
which does not properly belong to the Egyptian style, no more 
than E^^t, during all this period belonged to itself. I would 
speak of that mania which was introduced at Rome at the time 
of the emperors, and principally under Adrian, for imitating 
Egyptian fig^ures, and ui general for returning to foreign and 
antiquated types ; a mania which is ever found in all those 
periods of civilisation in which exhaustion and satiety force 
the human mind to cast inself into the paths of innovation, 
which are not those of invention, although theae two things 
seem to have been confounded in conaequenca of the re- 
semblance of those two words: a period in which there ia no 
other resource for making something new, than by remaking 
from what ia ancient, and in which the bad which appears new ia 
preferred to the beautiful which baa grown old. Such was in 
many respecta the age of the Antonines. The interest which this 
curious period of hiatorv preaents, were it only for the relation 
it bears to the present day, which ia placed in lumost similar cir- 
cumstances, deserves that we should pause for a few momenta to 
consider it under the principal point of view which occupies \a. 
At the period I have mentioned, all the dogmas of poly- 
theism, doubly attacked by the deterioration of morals and by 
the progreaa of knowledge, undermined at the aarae time by-^^™ 
indifference and philosophy, were sustained only by ancieQl^^^| 
custom. The worship stiU existed, but the belief was dea^^^H 
and art, in consequence of the same causes, had undergone tl^^^| 
same revolutions. All the types of the beautiful had been-^^^ 
fixed J perfection had been manifested uuder every form ; 
nothing reniained but to reproduce what had been done before, 
or to produce what was bad by taking another course, and thence- 
forward art must have been exhausted in repeating itself ^H 
or have gone astray by casting itself into new paths : and this>^^| 



> what took place. Again, with the decline of faith, art 
A lost its great reeource, and its principal element of success ; 
genius itself had need believe in the gods it created ; and 
jrom the moment that the artist handled nothing but marble 
and bronze, he ceased to produce masterpieces. When the 
Eomaiis began to spoil the temples of Greece to adorn their 
porticos, their palaces, their country-houses ; when a simple 
prffitor like Verres could form a gallery of statues and of 
paintinga by devastating all the aanctuoriea of Sicily ; when, in 
a word, they triumphed over the objecta of worship and the 
monuments of art, as well as over a conquered province ; and 
the statues of the gods were dragged ui slavery to Kome, 
like vanquished kings, the fall of religion must have been 
foreseen, and consequently also that of art. It is a vexatious 
truth to mention, yet usefiil to proclaim, that for works of 
art produced for religion and consecrated by it, there is but 
one and the same destiny ; they are associated with its warship, 
they participate in its sway, they are raised, prosper, and iiil 
together. Paintings composed for an altar lose in paasing 
from a church into a museum of art all their merit, at least all 
their influence, all their traditional glory ; when onee they 
have ceased to nourish feith they cease to be a stimulus to 
genius, and the age of museums generally comes after that of 
mosterpieces. It is the destination of a work of art, it is the 
place it ought to occupy, it is the order of ideas, of feelings, 
of opinions, in which it is called to take its place, which makes 
a part of its merit, of its auccesa, and to a certain degree, of 
the talent of the author, Modem Italy knew not, almost 
until this present day, what were galleries and exhibitions of 
paintings. Each church was a kind of museum, but a museum 
where each object was in its place, where each statue corre- 
sponded with an intention ; where each painting, placed in ita 
true point of view, under the magic influence of the place 
for which it had been painted, of the light which was to be 
tlu^wn on it, of the religion which had consecrated it, pro- 
duced a sure, profound, and durable effect ; and to say all in 
one word, all Italy was a vast museum, preciaely because it 
had no museums. 

At the present day, when, through want of statues and 
paintings, collections are being formed where many both of one 
and the other have been brought together, I sliatl not venture 
to say what will he the result. Not to fall out with my Qw^ 
age, I shall adduce the example of the BflKiacui, '»(\iQ teT^ae,^ 



falleriea and museuma with the jjroductioua of Greek artiata, 
ut who never gave aucceBBora to those artiata. They wera 
admired, they were copied, but they were no longer re- 
produced. It waB an age in which, through satiety for what 
was good, and through incapability for what wna hetter, some* 
thing new should be had at any price, and what was worst was 
alone produced, At this period, foreign or new religions 
were taking posseaaion of a society now grown old, and were 
endeavouring to make their way on every side amid an ex« 
hauBted civilisation. The Persian and Egyptian religions, 
without speaking of another religion which was then preparing 
in the shade a alow hut sure sway, were usurping everywhere 
the Roman world. The Persian Mithras, the Egyptian Isis, 
the Alexandrian Serapia, were disputino; with the gods of 
Athens or of the Capitol a belief, already weakened in every 
breaat, already worn out in every place, and which could not 
be attempted to be renewed hut oy providing it with new 
objects. Then there took place, like au overflow of the Nile 
over the entire face of the known world, thoae ancient idols of 
Egypt which had the charm of novelty, hecauae they were 
ancient, and which were reproduced under every form, in every 
possible manner. For the same reason, the ancient sanctuaries 
of Greece were ransacked, to take from them the most anti- 
quated images. Conceived in a primitive style, an attempt 
was made to lead back art and religion to their ancient soureea, 
but these sources were dry. This kind of patching up of the 
old polytheism, these powerleaa efforts to produce some novelty 
from what was worn out ; thia growing young again of ancient 
art, like the old ^aon, experienced in fa^t the same fate ; art 
perished in the hands of those who wished to renew it ; and 
with the eiception of aome repetitions, conceived in a rational 
system, executed with talent, of several Q-reuk statues, there 
has remained nothing of the age of the Antonines but 
Egyptian monuments, which are not properly Egyptian, but 
imitationa of the antique, which are not really antiques ; in a 
word, fluhjects very similar to what would be called postiches, 
among us at the present day, if, instead of deriving the 
greatest advantitge from the excellent models we possess, wa ■ 
should apply ourselves to resume the art at the pomt it was I 
at in the filYeeiith century, and to begin again the school of I 
Albert Uurer and Periigino, without considering that these f 
great men followed at that period the path tract-d out beforfr 1 
them, i»u(J procetnled step by step, always advancing, while way I 
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in order to join them, should be obliged to return again, and 
go backwards to them all the diatanee which aeparateB us 
from them. I return to the periods of the history of art 
among the Egyptians, nnd after having established in general 
three of these periods, I add that we must further distinguish, 
in the Egyptian style, what is peculiar to that style, from what 
is but accessory or accidental. Now the general properties of 
the art, or what comeB to the same, the £iowledge the artista 
had of design, consisted in giriag the outlines of the figures 
straight lines, or the least possibly removed from straight, 
ice, the total absence of mui^cles, veins, folds or contrac- 
a of the sldn, in connection with the motion or the atti- 
ide of these figures, and at the same time the imposing and 
lonuToental character which must he recognised in them, and 
•which depends precisely upon that absence of details which in 
iTCorka of art, where these details are multiplied, and are of a 
Tolgar form, constitute what baa been called a poor and com- 
mon nature. Two things, then, must have reaulted from this 
system of Egyptian art — a great imiformity in the manner of 
conceiving and treating the statues of any divinity, for the 
artist always proceeded, on whatever figure it may be, by 
simple linea, by grand masses, without ever allowing himself 
those intricate linea, infinitely broken up, which correspond 
with all the variety of human nature ; in the second place, 
that images thus executed, devoid as they were of the cbasm 
of imitation, but also free from the inconveniences of a false 
or mean imitation, presented this grave, religious, solemn 
eharacteristic, which was, what we ought never to lose sight 
of, the first condition, the first necessity of the Egyptian 
religion. 

This characteris, in fact, so deeply impressed on the produc- 
tions of this art, and ia to be found there so iudepeodent, at the 
same time, of their perfection in workmanship, and of their im- 
perfection in imitation, that it strikes uB,ata(Ufltanceof so many 
cteuturies, and suggests a different mode of beholding them. 
1 add, that the Greeks were probably struck with it in the same 
way at the period when the genius of imitation which began 
to develope itaelf among them, was received into the Egyptian 
school. All that woa simple and grand in the monuments of 
this people ; that simplicity of lines, that absence of motion, 
that want of details — in a word, that imposing grandeur — which 
BakcB the snialleat Egyptiiui figure convey the idea of some- 
[ colossal, precisely because it ^oaaa^aea Mi\isfla%V\isaasvi 
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^^^H must have iicb?d atrongly oa the imaglDation ot a peopli: like 
^^^1 the Greeka, Perhaps we should not he in the wrong in saying 
^^^1 that we find in this impression produced by Egypt, the germ 
^^^1 of that ideal grandeur which was tlie charactei- oi Greek art, 
^^^H and the combinatioD of which with imitative truth constitutes 
^^H alt the secret, all the wonder of this divine art. If this con- 
^^H jectore is allowed, which there are neither fects nor monu- 
^^H ments to impugn ; if it is acknowledged that the Greeks 
^^H learned from the Egyptians to produce grandeur by the sim- 
^^^ plicity of tinea and elevation of style, by absence of details, I 
I thiuk the influence eiercised by Egypt in Greece will be 

reduced to its just estimate, and that in terms the most honour- 
able for the character of the two nations, and the most con- 
^^^ fiirmable to their genius. Let us now enter into a few details, 
^^^L and let us apply those general considerations to the monu- . 
^^^H ments of Egyptian art. 

^^^P AH the statues we possess of the Egyptians, in whatever ' 

^^^ material, and of whatever dimension they may be, are erect, or 
seated, or on their knees, and all, in whatever position they are 
found, with their back to a pillar, or at least ho rarely detached 
I from some support, that this exception confirms rather than 

^^H weakens the general rule. With regard to the erect figures, 
^^^H whether they represent a man or a, woman, they have their 
^^^H arms hanging down close to their sides, or crossed symmetri* 
^^^f callj on their breasts. Sometimes one of the arms is detached 
I from its vertical position, and brought forwards, whOe the 

other remains, stretched dovro the length of the body j but 
whatever position they occupy, they are always immoveably 
filed, and as if nailed in that position. One cannot but 
consider that they bear a stronger resemblance to a block than 
to a hmnan figure. Both arms are rarely brought forward, and 
in this case, they are but litrtle removed from a parallel line. 
The feet arc almost olw^s parallel, but not on the same plane; 
one is always placed before the other, and as the one behind^ . 
being thrown farther back, would appear somewhat shorter, fo»- 1 
this reason it is generaUy a little longer — a sort of compensation ' 
which seems to liave been also practised by the Greeka : at 
least there is an ©sample of it in the feet of the Apollo 
Belvedere, As to the seated figures, they have uniformly their 
ft-et on the same line, and their hands placed parallel on their 

es. Figures on their knees have generally a kind ol 

before them, figured lilie a sanctuary, and inclosing somi 

i one aad the other are, moreover, devoid of all I 



motioQ. Erect figures walk do more than those whicli are seated, 
or on their kneea ; nothing moves in them, nothing presents the 
image or appearance of action or of lift. They are in being 
without existing, or if they do exist, it is by their immobility 
alone. They rest, they weigh on the earth : they neither 
breathe nor live. With regard to their costume, the atatues of 
women are always dressed, but eeneraUy with a very slight 
vesture, which forms no fold, and fits ao close to the figure, 
that frequently one cannot distinguish the drapery from the 
body which it enfolds from the head to the feet, did one not 
remark exactly at the neck and at the legs a little rim, which 
indicates each estremity of the drapery ; this garment fits close 
on the bosom, although this part is generally very prominent ; 
and as it was conformable to the nature of things that the 
drapery should form more folds in this place than in any other, 
the artists contented themselves, in place of an indication of 
folds, which would have been a beginning of truth — that ia to 
aay, a beginning of alteration — with tracing on the bosom 
itself a circle vrith rings. This was on their part a manifest 
sign that they knew how to observe nature, and at the same 
time a tacit avowal, that without the trammels which had been 
imposed on them, they could have acquired the talent to repre- 
sent it, since they were not deprived of the power of seeing it. 
What I have just said explains, moreover, and justifies the 
eontempt shown by Herodotus on the subject of the twenty 
colosBaT statues in wood which he saw at Sais, and which 
rejiresented so many women. The veracious historian says 
that they were naked, which was not the case ; but they were 
dressed in the manner I have mentioned, that is to say, with 
the drapery ao exactly fitted to the limbs, that it formed a 
texture almost incorporate with the figure itself. I hiave 
Dothing to say with regard to the statues of men, except that 
they are naked, with the exception of a kind of apron falling 
from the hips to the kneea. Lastly, when we speak of nudity, 
what has been already said must be called to miud, that there 
is never in Egyptian statues the least detail of muscular 
development, and consequently no real nudity. The nude with 
them IS never anything more than the outward fold of the 
human body, rather than the body itself. Every Egyptian 
Btatue is, in fact, in its scabbard, in ita abeath, like a mummy 

tnder the folds of the Ihien whiuh enwrapt it, and in the case 

"'ich enclosed it. 
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ContiniMiMn (f( the tame tabjeei — Objectioii derired from the Rgnres of 
AmnuUs — Aninrer to this objection — Style of tiie seoond and third periods 
of Kgjjytuui Art — Application of these general consideratiwis to tiie 
'Efgypttan Viigarm with tiie Heads of Animals — ^What was the tme nature 
of these Vifsartn — Yfhj the body was always neglected in them — ^Why they 
are generally attached to a pilaster — Fignres with human head — Style of 
these Figures equally deroid of imitation — Sacred type borrowed from 
Mammies — Proofs and derelopment of this idea — Conclusion — ^Parallel of 
an Egyptian, and <f( an analogous group treated by modem artists. 

I THINK I have proved that Egyptian artists of the first 
period were unacquainted with anatomy ; that they had neither 
the power nor the permission to represent the nude; to vary 
the costume, to express motion and life. Now if they were 
thus limited in the science of drawing, and in the practice of 
the art, how could they have been acquainted with beauty and 
expression, these two essential properties of art, without which 
we cannot conceive it? Grace, that other property of art, 
which is, so to speak, its soul and essence, was thus as com- 
pletely unknown to them as were unknown to the Egyptians 
themselves, according to the testimony of Herodotus, the three 
goddesses who bear this name in tne smiling mythology of 
Greece. It is in the same sense we must understand the 
testimony of Strabo, who remarked, with regard to the edifices 
of Egypt, that their edifices presented nothing graceful or 
pioCureequef which is strictly exact, but which has been generally 
so ill understood, that the most learned interpreter of Strabo 
renders those words of his author by the words, " Nothing 

Sainted,'* which expresses exactly the contrary of the truth. 
Every one knows at the present day that everything is painted 
in ancient Egypt, temples as well as statues ; and this presents 
ui with another opportunity for remarking, how much the 
inspection alone of monuments serves to rectify false ideas, and 
to correct ill understood facts. I must take notice here of an 
objection which I have already indicated, and which must be 
allowed to have some weight. There may be opposed to the 
^enoral manner iu which 1 have considered Egyptian art, the 
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ttnatoinical scienoe, the skilful espresHiou of the muacles and of 
the bones, added to much delicacy and truth of detaOB, which 
those Bame artists have displayed, in a great number of flgurea 
of animala, especially in the two lions at Eome, at the foot of 
the Capitol, in those of the fountains of tlie Aqua FeUce, in 
the Sphinx of the Villa Bopgheae, and in a number of other 
figures of animals which adorn the Egyptian museums of London, 
Turin, and Paris. But fer fram aeeking to weaken this 
objection by observations which might, moreover, be destitute 
of foundation, on the later age of these figures of animals, it 
seema to me that the very contrast which is to be remarked 
between human statues, devoid of all anatomical science, of all 
detail of imitation, and those figures of animals where this 
double quality is sometimes to be found, carried to a rather 
high degree, serve rather to more fully prove the soKdity of the 
principles I have establiahed on the nature of Egyptian art ; 
that this art, hi all that concerns human representation, was 
subservient to fixed laws, which it was not permitted to 
infringe, to consecrated types which it was never possible for 
it to modify, and further, that it waa forbidden to pursue any 
anatomical studies, while, on the other hand, on the figures of 
animals which were but of secondary importance, they could 
freely study their model, represented with all the truth of 
which they were capable ; and in consequence of the dissection 
of animals, which were frequently embalmed like human beings, 
but from which, indeed, this operation did not entail the same 
inconveniences on the part of the family of the dead, they could 
produce in these representations all the anatomical science 
they hod acquired, and which is to be admired in them. It 
resiilts from thence, by an inevitable consequence, that the 
Egyptians were not, perhaps, less gifted than tho Glreeka with 
an imitative genius, since, where they were allowed to display 
it, they did so with great success, and that at a time when thM 
genius, repressed among them by a stem theocracy, circum- 
Bcribed in narrow limits, and reduced to figures of animals, had 
too confined a field, and too humble a sphere, to eiercise itself 
iu a manner worthy of itself: a consequence which certainly 
suggests somo serious philosophical observations in relation to 
the history of art, and especially in relation to that sway so 
absolute, so universal, wluch during so long a series of agea 
" ■ Q could enercise over the human mind, amidst a people 
endowed with so many excellent cpsii^A«a, \ri 
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enthralling the productioos of its mt«l]e«t, by &«liioniiig the 
work of its handi, bj' beetowing and taking Bvaj at one uid 
the aatne time, libtirtj, and making man alternately aa artist 
and a machine— in a word, leaving him nothing of hie liberty 
and hiB intellect, bat exactly ae much aa he would require to 
make a lion, a dt^, or a iackall, without being ever able to nee 
it to make a man like himflelf. It now remains for me, in ' 
order to give a complete idea of !^yptian art, to speak of thd I 
style peculiar to the second and third periods of thia art, as | 
well aa monuments which belong to it. But the little interest ' 
which is attached to productions in which the merit of origin- 
ality is loet without being replaced by any other, does not 
allow me to extend my remarks further than some observations 
nbictly necessary. 

There is no need of a great display of erudition to prove 
that the Greeks, having become masters of Egypt, must have 
■ought to introduce there, with their elegant and polished 
manners, the artn, which were the principal ornament of their 
civilisation. But those arts of Greece, which at a later period 
vanquished the Romana, the conquerors of the world, found in 
the conquest of Egypt an almost insunnountahle resistaace. 
Id that couutry, a people fashioned by ancient laws, by in- 
veterate habits, were obstinately bent on refusing to admit any 
foreign impression. Besides, in that country the Ptolemies, 
founders of this new empire, were not doubtless sorry to find 
a nation so docUe under the yoke, so resigned to obedience, for J 
whom it was nothing to change their masters, but with whom! 
it would have been perhaps dangerous to change their mode of 1 
existence. To emancipate the Egyptians in any manner what- ' 
ever in the practice of an art so closely connected with religion 
and policy ; to compel them, for example, to make statues 
otherwise than they always did, would be almost to hazard the 
risk of making men of the Egyptiana themselves. Art eman- 
cipated might become a step towards liberty; artists whoi 
would cease to work like machines might eventually become, 
citizotu, and doubtless it was better suited to the policy of the' 
I'tolemicH that they should remain slaves, aa in the past. In' 
this, indeed, the sovereign acemed to conform to the established! 
customs and laws ; it was in some way an homage whiclt 
powsr paid to public opinion, in leaving all things in the 
lutiue Ktatc ; tluit m tu sav, the iniud entbrmled, and the band 
foltennl, and it is a vrcll-knowu fact that nations never obey 
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more w illin gly than when they nre governed by their own 
prejudicea. The Greeka coniiDed themaelves, therefore, to n 
modificarion of the Egyptian style in eome detaila, without 
changing anything eBsential. Tbej adopted, between the total 
abeence of details, whit^h was the characteristic of the national 
school, and their own peculiar method, a aort of middle term in 
which however the primitive still predominated. The coatume 
was the portion of the art in wfiiuh thev allowed thomaelvea 
the most change ; the tunic of the femalea waa distinguished 
not only from the figure, by some folds slightly indicated, but 
sometimes also, aa in the two statues of the Museum of the 
Capitol, and a third, of the Yilla Albani, by a second vest joined 
under the bosom by two ends of a cloak thrown over the 
shoulders ; a costume, which it is to be remarked, slightly varied 
on a great number of the Egyptian statues of the second 
period, and which seems to have been peculiar to the statues of 
Isiis, since it is to be found in the greater number of the 
statues of that deity of Gi'teco-Boman workmonahip, especially 
on those of the Muaeum of the Capitol, without omitting the 
colossal fragment attached to the Palazzo de Yeueziu, 
which is vulgai'ly called by the Komau people, Dama Lucrezia, 
But perhapa it is still leas on the more or leas important modi^ 
fications of style and costume which Egyptian art underwent, 
in paBsing through the hands of the Greeks, that the charac- 
teristics of the second period must be sought for, than in the 
execution itself, which generally presents, in the productioua 
of that period, leaa precision, freedom, and firmness. It b 
evident that in the blending of these two mechauicol arta, the 
Egyptian lost in firmness of baud in proportion a» the Greek 
introduced habita of hia own. It is olao not the less certain 
that this s^le, in aaauming to conciliate contradictory qualities, 
and iu eudeavouriug to modity the uuimitative but monu- 
mental style of ancient Egypt, by the proceaaes of the art and 
taste of Greece, only produced & bastard mixture in wbich 
originality no longer ensted, oud in which truth did not exist 
as yet. Egypt waa too averse to every system but ita own to 
submit even to the iufiueuce of the Greeka, and although a 
great number of works, more or less deaerving of praise, can 
be mentioned, produced in Egypt under this influeiice, it ia 
however true that the Greeks never formed in Egypt a genuine 
school, and that in all these works, Greek genius loat more of 
its own thou it gained frpm that of Egypt. I shall hava atSi,_ 
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leas to saj with regard to the productions of the third period, 
or the period of imitation. 

I hare abready pointed out the reasons which, towards the 
end of the first and in the course of the second century of our 
era, multiplied, at Eome principally, statues in the !^gyptian 
taste, and it follows necessarily from the principle which gave 
rise to these imitations, that the Greek or Eoman artists who 
executed them must have approached as much as possible, the 
Egyptian originals in the choice of subjects, in the employment 
of material, and especially in the processes of execution. They 
chose also the materials which xlgypt furnished them with, 
such as green or black basalt, red granite, porphyry, and they 
carefully made their copies so similar to the Egyptian idols, 
in disposition, attitudes, attributes, that they could not be 
distinguished from the originals. But whatever they did, they 
could not, nor did they know how to completely imitate what 
was defective in those works; they remained, in spite of 
themselves, futhfiil to the Greek genius in working after the 
Egyptian system, and their talent shone forth even in their very 
incapability. For any one who is even slightly initiated in 
the knowledge of drawing, the resemblance which appears 
extreme between the original and copy, is but apparent, and 
the knowledge and intelligence of the Greek sculptors can be 
readily distinguished under this Egyptian shell, if I may 
so express myself. Among the number of beautiful wor^ 
which belong to this period, we must place those statues of 
red granite, of a size larger than nature, which are at Tivoli, 
before the palace of the bishop, in which Winckelmann has 
been the fint to recognise the resemblance to Antindus, repre- 
sented as in a number of other statues, with the features of 
an Egyptian deity. Nothing, in fact, is more suited than the 
statues of the favourite of Adrian, who died in Egypt, and 
who obtained there the honours of apotheosis, and whose 
figure is so well known to us by so many beautiful works, 
the last efforts of expiring art — ^nothing is more suited, I 
repeat, than these statues to make known to us, with the 
greatest certainty, with the greatest possible precision, the 
eharacteristics peculiar to the style oi this period of imita- 
tion* They are to be found stamped in an equally palpable 
manner on those numerous statues taken from the ruins of 
the Villa of Adrian at Tivoli and preserved at Eome, in the 
Jd^useum of the Capitol. It is well known that Adriaoi au 
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ardent promoter of all these new superstitions, by which he 
sought perhapa, in the revivification of polytheism, now grown 
old, to renew his worn-out feelings, had united in his country 
villa at Tihur, edifices in the Egyptiaai taste with Greek and 
Komiin edifices. They were all doubtless adorned with statues 
suited to their character, where the desire to please the 
emperor, and that instinct of imitation so natural to man, must 
have increased their general use at that period, in places sub- 
mitted to this douhle influence. Henc* the great number of 
E^-yptian statues, the greater portion coming from the excava- 
tions at the ViUft Adrian, in which the modem statuary has 
preserved nothing but the constrained attitude, the rigidity of 
figure, and the consecrated attributes ; so that one is astonished 
on beholding these Egyptian statues, esecuted by a Greek 
bund, that they remain so immoveable with all the ineaos 
in their power to move. Hence, also, those numerous 
fragments of sculpture, principaUy in baaso relievo, esecuted at 
the same period and belonging to altars, tripods, especially to 
bases of condeUbra, on which a later hand has imitated the 
work of Greek sculpture of the first age, douhtless with the 
intention of reviving the ancient creed, in the presence of its 
ancient idols ; or perhaps merely to vary exhausted art by re- 
producing antiquated ana consequently forgotten types. Prom 
these general observations on Egyptian art, it is necessary that 
we should pass to some particular applications in order to form 
a just and precise idea of it. GJeneralities, though they may be 
founded on numerous and exact data, are always suspicious to 
any systematic mind ; we must therefore enter into detiuls, 
tliat we may have the opportunity of verifjTug hy application 
the fact which has been established in principle. Egyptian 
figures are divided into two grand classes, those with a human 
head and those with the head of an animal : this latter is by far 
the most numerous ; for this reason, and also from the very 
singularity of the fact which it presents, it deserves to be con- 
sidered the first. 

There is no douht that this monstrous association of a head 
of an animal with a human body, had a symbolical meaning; 
that this meaning was, aa it seems prohahle, to represent the 
different forms of which human nature was capable ; to express, 
for example, strength, penetration, patience, or any other 
quality, by the heads of a lion or jackal, a raven, or any other 
■ that this repreaeatatioD may have had, ia. ^^ 
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principle a different signification, is of little importance to thd 
mbjeeib which occupies ns. It is sufficient for ns to see in thid 
single fact, that Egypt found, in the mixture of the two 
natures, a certain mode of representing ideas, a decisive proof 
that it disclaimed, by that very mode, sJl intention of imitating 
figures. The principle and the end, indeed, of aU imitation, 
even when imperfect, are to make one beUeve in the existence 
of the object of which it presents the image. A human figure 
ill-shaped by the hand of a child or of a savage, possesses 
always, in the intention at least of the author of the sketch, 
the appearance of a human figure. But in presenting to our 
view a figure of a man surmounted with the head of a croco- 
dile, Egypt certainly never had the intention of making one 
believe in the reality of such a being ; it was therefore an idea 
that it wished to render sensible rather than a real image 
which it attempted to present, it was a sign of ideas much 
more than a semblance of objects: art thus treated, was 
nothing more than a mode of rendering thought, material, 
sensible, palpable ; in other terms, art was but a mode of 
writing. It is in fact, to this incontestable result, that the 
attentive observation of all the monuments of Egyptian art 
lead, and this result does not the less incontrovertibly 
follow from all the facts relative to the system of the written 
language of ancient Egypt. The first mode of communicating 
thought which was established there, and the only one which 
remained always sacred there, consisted, as is well known, in 
expressing every real and physical object by its image abridged, 
and every moral or abstract idea, by a conventional sign. 
Combinations, infinitely varied, of human nature with that of 
animals, were among the number of those signs, which pre- 
sented at once the most familiar image, the most easy of com- 
prelionsion, and which lent themselves the most conveniently 
to philosophical abstractions and to popular applications. 
Great use was therefore made in written language of these 
compounded figures. They are to be found in thousands in 
basso relievo, on the covers of mummies, on funereal papyri, 
on all the monuments which have come down to us of the 
sacred or hieroglyphical writing of ancient Egypt ; they are 
roprosonted on them, either with a single head of an animal 
wfth a single human body, or with two or four heads together 
of the same animal, or lastly, with different heads on the same 
bod^' : and in every case tms singleness or multiplicity of the 
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flign cliangea indeed its meaning, but does not change its 
nature. It ia always a aymbolicol image clothed with a viaibla 
body— tbat m to say, an idea represented by a. figure ; such, 
then, was without doubt, the nature of theae figures j they 
belonged originally to a syatem of writing, and not to a aystem 
of imitation ; they were the elements of a, written language, 
and not of an art properly so-call-ed ; they were ideas, words, 
letters, and not statues. When at a kter period, these signs 
were separated from the writing of which they formed a part, 
when they were isolated from every other sign, when they 
were cut in stone, in wood, cast in bronse, or modelled in clay, 
ill order to form real statues, they did not, therefore, lose theip 
Bymbolical nature, nor their ideographic meaning. The miiture 
of the two natures was atiU there, to make the image of the 
idea predominate in the representation of the sign, to iuform 
the beholder that he saw before him a written thought and 
not a physical being, to exhibit in thia human body supporting 
a head of an animal, the personidcation of a moral idea, and 
not the image of a real being. 

Egyptian statues, in whatever material, and in whatever 
pronortioQ they were esecuted, remained what they had been 
m the hegianing, elements of the written language ; they were, 
if I may so express myself, the capital letters of this language, 
which rendered the idea more sensible in proportion as the 
representation of itwasmore imposing. The impression of this 
idea, its efi'ect on the imagination of the people, was thus 
increased in their eyes in proportion to the neight of the 
coloseua and the value of the material. It was, if I may use 
this comparison, borrowed from another order of things ; it was 
the same with those Egyptian statues of gigantic stature, 
adorned with paintings as with the capital letters, painted and 
gilt, on our gothic manuscripts ; theae letters do not change 
their meaning, but are more conspicuous, and stand out more ; 
in the same manner Egyptian statues, insulated signs of 
abstract ideas, struck the imagination more tbrcibly the more 
boldly they were sculptured, the more richly they were 
decorated ; but once again I repeat, those Egyptian statues 
thus detached, no more than the Himilar figures which formed 
a portion of writing, were nothing more than ideas : imitation 
WB8 foreign to them, and art, consequently, was useless and 
~*" different to them. If other proofs were required in support 
' "' a mode of considering Egyptian idols of a double natuse^ 



they will be found in the important obsenation, and one easj" 
to verify, that in all these figures, of whatever order they may 
be, the body is always the neglected part. This obaervatioa 
has been confirmed by a man whom no one will suspect of look- 
ing on the productigna of Egyptian art with any unfavourable 
prepossession, by M. Champollion the younger; and the causes 
which he has pointed out of this kind of inequality between 
the head of the animal which was the essential and detennina.-* 
tive portion of the sign and the body of the statue, which waa 
but the accessory and subordinate part. These cansea are too 
closely cunneeted with the principles I have eBtabhsbed, to 
prevent me from finding in them a confirmation of my own 
ideas. It evidently results from this fact, that in sculpturing 
human bodies surmounted with the head of an animal, the 
Egyptians were bent exclusively on representing, in a stifong 
and true manner, the pait of the sign which characterised the 
idea they wished to express, or the deity they wished to 
honour^ that is to say, the head of the animal — and neglected 
entirely the toes, the arms, the legs, the bauds, and the feet of 
the man, parts which, in whatever manner they were executed, 
changed nothing with regard to the meaning of the sign: it 
results, I repeat, evidently from this fact, that the art of 
sculpture was not among the Egrptiaua an art of imitation. In 
the system of Egypt a compound figure as we have seen, being 
nothing more than a simple or complex idea, where the head 
was the idea itself, and the body a sunple accessory, the latter 
thus served only as a support, and to speak properly, aa a 
pedestal to the represented image : and for that purpose what 
need was there of details of imitation, delicacy of execution, of 
anatomical science, of drawing, of art, in a word P 

Further, an Egyptian statue being nothing more than an 
idea, which had its intrinsic and independent meaning, but 
which, at the same time, possessed a relative meaning, and one 
connected with other ideas, such a statue could not be com> 
pletely isolated from every other sign, Aa it had originally 
formed a part of a system of writing, where its signification 
was modified by other signs, it coidd not be entirely detached 
from this system. Uence the custom waa established whea 
figures were isolated, to attach thorn to something, aa if to 
retain some portion of their former use. It is a very remark* 
able fact, and one for which no satisfactory reason has been aa 
j«t assigned, that the greater number of Egyptian statues aifl 
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supported against a pilaster : the few eiceptiooB which may be 
noticed are of a later period, as Winekelmann has justly 
remarked, or of no value even on accoimt of their rarity. Now 
what could have been the intention of the Egyptiana, for 
certainly they had one, in thus attaching to a pilaster erect and 
seated statues, and those on their knees p — assuredly they 
present in themselves suiEciently the conditions, and the 
appearance of solidity and strength, not to have any need of 
this foreign support. Can anr one say that these figures, 
having originally heen used ior the interior decoration of 
edifices, preserved when isolated statues were executed, the 
support which indicated this architectural position ? But this 
explanation, so little philosophical in itself, is, however, conlra- 
dicted hy facta. It ia probable that figures for writing were 
made in Egypt before statues were made for architecture, and 
if these figures borrowed the pilaster to which they were 
attached, only for the use, comparatively recent, it was put to, 
to adorn edifices, would they have preserved it in those 
innumerable figures of small proportion, of the commonest aa 
well as the most precious materials, which were used, as jewels, 
aiDiUets, and talismans P Everything proves that the statues 
bore with tbem into the temples tne pilaster to which they 
were attached, and which they did not find there ; and a positive 
proof of this is, that in the very temples where such figures are 
to be met with, they preserve their peculiar support, inde- 
pendently of the pilaster, of the wall and of the column belbra 
which they are placed. Now what reason can one assign for 
this singular appendage to Egyptian statues, but that it was 
intended by this to point out the connection which these 
figures had originally, as signs of ideas and symbolical images, 
with an entire aeries of similar signs — in a word, their extraction 
from an ideo^phic system ? They wero represented as 
attached to a pilaster, to show that they always depended on 
the system from which they had been extracted, that they 
continued to possess, in this system, their place, their significa- 
tion, and their habitual purpose. In a word, Egyptian statues 
were attached to a pilaster, precisely to indicate that they were 
not real statues, to show that, devoid in themselves of all 
intention of imitation tmjlgwreg, they had their eiistenco and 
their reality only as ideas. 

In my opinion it seems fully established, that in the first 
flasB, and in the greater number of Egyptian statues, thew^ 
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nerer waa, nor could have been, any intention of iiDitatian, 
wbetherwe consider the mmmer in whicli they were coDceived, 
or whether we ei^uine that in which ther were executed. 
There results from this, that a similar judgment should be 
formed with regard to the statuee of the second class ; that is, 
of those which pre.setit a human head on a human body. This 
inference is corroborated by the obaerTations already made, 
that in all Egi*ptian statues, either simple or compound, tha 
body M alwayi the neglected part ; but ao far neglected to that 
degree, that the bones or muscles were never eipreseed, nor 
was there any indication of flesh ; in a word, nothing of what 
constitutes the imitation of human nature. The body of 
Egyptian xtatuee, erery one acknowledges, is less a real bodp' 
than a kind of case or covering of a human body. One cann<^ 
but perceive on beholding it, that it has not the conditions cf 
esifitence, nor the organs of life : besides, it is ae we hare 
already said, but the support, the pedestal of a symbolical 
image. Now, would they h&ve placed on a body thus con* 
etituted, a differently organised head P That alone would 
imply a contradiction, and the Egyptians were not a people to 
do anything without a reason. For what purpose would they 
have associated a human head, endowed with all its oi^ans, 
with a body destitute of all which belonged to it ? Why 
would they have represented that part of man which is tha 
cause of motion in aU other parts, by giving him limba 
incapable of use? Why, in a word, would they have made a 
well-shftped head united to a body which is not so ? The fact 
is, the Egyptians never poeseesed so much skill, nor such w&nt 
of motive; the eystem aller which they eieeuted the human 
head of their statues, is the same with that which they followed 
in executing the body of those statues. In the same manner 
aa the hands and the feet of these statues present no articula* 
tion, the conformation of the fiice in the beads, presents in 
none of its parts that variety and roundness which nature and ' 
every work of art modelled after it presents. The bone over 
the eye, which was a more or less decided prominence, ig 
generally formed on a level with the eye itself; the roundness 
of the cnin, ae well as that of the cheeks, is invariably given 
by rectilinear lines ; without speaking of the very form of the 
eyes, the lips, the ears, which are more or less removed from 
tiM reality ; and the total absence of the beard, and of 
Ae hair, the tndication of which, however coarse, is to l)0i 
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found on. the mdest eeaays of GJreek or Etruscan sculpture, 
could not have been omitted on Egyptian statues, often 
produced with prodigious care and industry, but in %-irtue of a 
systematic intention. There is not, certainly, on tbe heads 
of the Egyptian Btatues, no more than in the body itself 
of these statues, although the former ara generally executed 
with more care and, if we may say bo, with more talent 
than the latter, either more or less study of truth and inten- 
tion of imitation. But the head being the principal sign 
of the idea, ought to be, for thia very reason, treated with 
particular care ; and this is what explains that kind of inequality 
between bodies, ill-shaped and generally executed with so mucn 
negligence, and heads where the mechanical eiecution is 8om&- 
times carried to the highest degree of finish and perfection. 
Nevertheless, some have pretended to find in some statues 
belonging to the most ancient, and to the most beautifiil 
periods of Egyptian art, proofs in support of a contrary 
opinion, an extreme varieli/ of phytiognom^, and marked 
di^erencei either mi the treatment of the whole or eapeinally in 
fonnofdeM. 

It ia in the rich collection of Turin, that the author of this 
theory flatters himself that he has discovered its principal 
elements ; and he adds, that the human heade of the Drovetti 
eolleclion are in general of excellent execution, and many of them 
in a grand etyli,jvll of expresgion and truth. The truth of 
physiognomy, the difl"erence of conformation, the eipression 
and the truth, lastly the grand style, would he qualities so new 
in the works of Egyptiwi sculpture, so opposite to every idea 
which has been hitherto formed of them, so little in consonance 
with tbe total absence of these same qualities in all the other 
monuments of thia art, so contrary to the entire religious 
system, in harmony with which no one could doubt that these 
monuments have been produced, that it wiU not be sufBcient 
to announce such facta without Bupporting them by a com- 
parison with the monuments themBelves which authorise them; 
and this is what has not yet been done. I acknowledge, with 
regard to myself, that I have not been struck in the same 
manner, or at least in the same degree, with the monuments in 
the Museum of Turin | among which there are certainly some 
which exhibit great perfection in Execution, but always m that 
conventional system, which ia not, and never was, founded on 
real observation, or on a studied imitation of nature. Thei% ^ 



alwaya in the statues of the gods, of tings, of prieatB, among' 
which some have thought to find an extreme variety ■ 
^Ttyeiognomy, that invariable analogy, that hahifcual family ai 
that sacred type, which not on^ doea not admit of any 
individual representation nor portrait, properly bo called, but 
not even any real distinction of one god ftom another, of one 
man from another, nor poaitive espreasion of age, character, 
condition of the personages, either divine or mortal. I defy I 
any one to affirm, by what filed and undoubted signa, aff \ 
Egyptian idol of the Gneat period of art, can be recogniaed and' 
distinguished from another aimilM- figure, from the sole confor- 
mation of the face, and from the character of the physiognomy; 
or at least, I shall wait until those are pointed out to me 
before I can pronounce that E^'ptian sxi poasesaed the grani 
ityle, the expression, the truth, the imitation of nature ; all tha . 

Jualitiea, in short, which peculiarly and eiclusively belong to j 
Grecian art : I have but one laat remark to make, which muatl ' 
not be paased over in silence, aa it may present a meana of a 
more satisfactory explanation than any other with regard to 
the true origin of this sacred type, the predominant feature of 
Egyptian art ; I refer to those sculptured and painted heads 
on the coffins of mmnmieB which deserve, for more than one 
reason, and under this two-fold view, to be considered aa 

firoductiona of art. It ia not doubtful that if it could have 
, _ _ . . .... 



formed a part of the conditions and resources of this art in 
Egypt, to represent the human figure with all its varieties of 
physiognomy, with all the differences of aex, a^e, condition, 
with all the varieties of complexion and colour, it would have 
been principally on the coffins of mummies that the most 
numerous and the moat str ikin g testimoniaU would have been 
found. 

The preservation of the dead was conaidered the first among 
the Egyptian institutions, at once as a sacred custoiu, and as an 
eaeential element of health and salubrity. In feet, the dangers 
which the putrefaction of bodica might occasion under such an 
ardent climate as Egypt, at an early period made the priesta, 
the founders and regulators of Egyptian civilisation, sensible 
of the neceasity of embalming not oidy the bodies of men, but 
nlso those of the greater number of animals. Hence the aaered 
character impressed on thia kind of duty, which was supposed 
to have been revealed by Oairia in some way, aa a Inndamental 
^ogma of religion. Hence the prodigious number of mummiet^ 
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of men and aniraals of which the catacombs of Egypt aeom to 
afford an ineihanatible aupply, and which provea that all the 
population of ancient Egypt was preserved in tombe. Indeed, 
the object and neceaaity of this practice aa a measure of health 
are established by the existence of the same common custom 
among other nations ancient and modem, which are placed 
under a similar climate, and under like conditions : and 
especially by the observation that the Greeks, BomaDs, and 
even the Christians, continued also to embalm their dead in 
Egypt. Several Greek mummiea are known at the present 
day, one of the most curious of which is now in the Cabinet 
du Hoi, brought by M, CaUIiaad. This laid down, it is 
evident that from the custom of thua preserving bodies in a 
state of solidity, so as to be able to resist any touch, that they 
became aa if qf brass, to avad myself of aa espression of St. 
Augustine, now-apdaysjustitied by monuments, must have re- 
sulted the idea which prevailed, of considering these bodies thus 
rendered indestructible, aa kinds of statues. We have one of 
the most remarkable testimonies in every respect of the degree 
pf preservation and indestructibility of which a mummy ia 
capable, in the narrative which Herodotus gives us of tho 
powerless outrages which Cambyses made the body of Amasia 
undergo, when fiuding his inability to cut it up with the knife, 
he resolved on destroying it by fire. We find, therefore, that 
after his death, an Egyptian thus become of atone or of brass 
by this very method, found hiinaelf transformed into a kind of 
work of art, ^shioned as an idol, and for this reason an object 
of veneration and worship, in consequence of those religious 
ideas which the theocracy attached to this salutary practice. 
The extreme care, atVer having thus placed the boifiea beyond 
the power of corruption by embalming, in protecting them from 
aU injury, by enclosing them in several cases of an incorruptible 
wood, by enveloping them in many thousands of linen bands, 
by atuihug thetn, if I may so express myself, with amulets of 
every kind — with little idols of every material — sorts of pre- 
servatives against evil genii, which have not, however, checlced 
the modem Typhons, — this prodigious care of giving to the 
dead ail the attire, and even the dress of the living, proves 
more and more that the ancient Egyptians entertained the idea 
of making man, after hia decease, almost a god, and at the very 
least, an idol. But with thia intention, which does not admit 
ef B, doubt, was there then also connected the idea of 
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Vfeaaning Die ima^ of the dead at the same time with the 
oead bodr itoelf— in other words, to add the portrait to the 
liody F I do not think eo : at least none of the maaks placed 
on the mummy, enveloped with linen, or soulptored in the case 
of wood which encloses it— masks, a great number of which 
are to be found in every cabinet — present, most certainly, any 
im.itation of definite features and of individual forms: it ia 
always a general type which these masks preaent, and yet 
nothing would have been easier than to mould the figure of the 
dead, and to have tbua made his real image serve aa aa indicft- 
tion of his tomb. This intention has been solely made good in 
the Greek muramiea, on which genuine portraita have been 
found. Several of this kind are to be found iu the Museum of 
Charles X., which seem to be painted in encaustic. But the 
Greeks proceeded in the arts according to principles different 
from the Egyptians, though they still followed their method of 
embalming bodies j and this very fact, that Greek mummies 
were frequently aecompanied. vrith their portraits, while the 
Dgyptiana never present any more than a general mask, &lly 
proves, that at no period whatever, nor under any consideration, 
the Egyptians ever entertained the idea of making the imita- 
tion of nature an object of study, or of applying it to any use. 
Let any one now examine the general form of mummies, euch 
as we are acquainted with, from innumerable examples ; it will 
be seen, that here is to be found the primitive tj^Je of the 
statues of ancient Egypt i in other words, that it is the dead 
Egyptian, rendered incorruptible, and become an idol, and nok 
tlie living moving Egyptian, which served as a model to the 
art of this country. A body fashioned less like a real body, 
than 08 the covering of another body, and terminating in m 
case-like form, the arms hanging down the sides, the feet 
joined parallel, in order that it may stand erect; this body, 
destitute of detail, of correct forms, of muscles and of articn- 
IntioD, surmounted by a head in which the general conformation 
of the human countenance is modified by no expression of 
individual features and of particular physiognomy, with an 
Ajipendage to represent a beard, sole distmction between the 
two sexes — these are, with too few exceptions that these 
exceptions could invalidate the general prmcipie — these are 
what the coffins of mummies and Egyptian statues present. 
End which authorises us to conclude, from this striking analogy^ 
that the former served as types and models to the laf 
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Should we require another proof elaewhere than among the 
Egyptians, we should find it in the primitive form given to the 
ancient statue of Diana of Ephesus, which is absolutely similar 
to that of a mummy, so that it is impossible to doubt, that it 
is, in fact, derived from thia type ; and as all the aecessories, 
all the symbols with which this statue is covered, manifestly 
ai^e an Egyptian origin, it seems to me proved that the very 
form of this statue hod neither a diiferent origin or intention. 
The general form of the Hermes, those statues with a square 
pedestal with a human bust, and feet joined parallel, which 
issue from the extremity of this pedestal, statues of which 
Grecian art, at every period, made such frequent use, particu* 
larly (which is deserving of remark) _^r the e^giea of illustrioux 
men, furnishes atHl fiirther a new and decided applieatioo of 
the same principle. It may be therefore admitted, as ua 
established fact, that the Egyptians, by securing to the dead 
the soundness and the incormptihility of the human form, were 
naturally led to make use of this form as an universal type for 
staitues, and that it is from thia dead nature that Egyptian art 
borrowed the principal characteristics which distinguish it : 
that rigidity of posture, that absence of motion, that absence ni 
details— in a word, that iinilbrmity and that immobility, symbols 
of eternity, of which the mummies, as well as the Egyptian 
idols, were destined to give an idea, and to offer an image. 

Let US terminate those general reflections on Egyptian art, 
by drawing a parallel, which, if I do not mistake, is of a 
nature to strike every mind. One of the subjects which seem 
to have been treated with the utmost care and complacence by 
Egyptian artists, without doubt, because it was the dearest to 
the nation and the moat essential to the religious worship, is 
that group of Isia nursing Hnnis, which is so Irequently repro- 
duced on every material, and in every proportion. A group 
almost similar in regard to the number, disposition, age, sex, 
and intention of the personages, ia that of the Virgin with the 
Infajit Jesus, or aa the Italians say, the Madonna col Bambino, 
a subject which painting is no more wearied in producing in 
j-Jtaly, than public piety in contemplating it under every I'onn, 
— td at every period of art. 

Now,layingout of consideration, all moral ideas, and religious 
. itentions, which do not allow us under any consideration to 
compare the object of the worship of ancient Egyjit and that 
of the Christian faith ; considering this group only m regpxdtA 
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its execution, what do we see in one and the other 
Egyptian, group, always equally Bvmmetrical, rectilini 
moveable, never presents either tae features of a, mother or 
those of a. chOd, never the least trace of affection, of a smile, or 
of a caress, never the least iiwiication of tenderness or emotion ; 
never, in a vrord, the least expression of any kind. Everything 
is always calm, impassive, imperturbable, in this goddess-mothe* 
nursing a god, her son; orratber webeholdneitheradeitynora 
mother, nor a son, nor a god : this group is never anything more 
than the outward sign of an. idea, and of an idea which ahowa 
neither aflection or passion. It is not the true representation of 
a real action, stiU less, the just expression of a natural sentiment. 
But in the Christian group, from the primitive type handed 
down by Byzantine tradition, to the perfect model created by 
the gemua of Eaphael, what infinite abundance, what pro- 
digious variety of features, of physiognomy, of characters, has 
not art been able to derive from so simple a subject, so 
restricted in appearance ? Under how many different forma, 
the unbounded tenderness of a mother, the ineffable purity of 
a virgiu, that inexpressible bleadins of human affection and of 
celestial virtue, of physical perfections and supernatural 
channs, have been produced and reproduced by thousands of 
artists, and several times by the same artist, without art, 
working at once from nature, and from a sentiment inex- 
hauatibie as itself, never having had occasion to repeat the same 
features — to produce the same attitudes. There was, therefoKL 
between modern art and that of ancient Egypt, a radical ana 
essential difference, or rather there were principles of aHt 
among the modems as among the Greeka, because they poa* 
BcBsed the power of imitation, because it waa their aim, not 
only to represent forms, but to express sentiments, to speak to 
the soul through the senses, to elevate, to purify our affectiona 
through the means of the objects which excite them, and by 
the representation of physical beauty presented to our eyes, to 
produce within ourselves the image of that moral beauty, with- 
out which there is no art, or nothing, at least, which deaerreft 
its name. 
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Geoeral glanca on BtruBCan Art — Its conneetioa with Greek Art, prored by 
the choice of subjects reprcBented on Etruwaa MouumeDta — Historical 
fo^ta which sopport tliia DbsemitiDa — Falltic&l Sjatom of Audent Etniria 
faTOBrBble to ibe dETelopment of the Arts — lofneuce of the religimiB 
inslatntitraB of this people relatiyBlj to the Bama auhject — General Chatau- 
laristica of Etrurian Art^Exanunation of its ])rinc!pa! Monumenta — 
ArohiMctUTB — Plaatio Art — Desoription of a Sepulchral Urn reoentl j found 
at Chinsi, and whidi ought to be considered us the most aneieut mununieat 
of Etruscan Statnaiy. 

We are now going to turn our attention to art among the 
Etruscans. Thin subject might, douhtleaSjgiveriBeto numerous 
developments ; but as my aole object ia to present some general 
viewa on art, to consider it in its aggregate and its genius, 
I shall confine myself to a few conciBe and exact observations, 
in corroboration of which, I ahaU take care to point out the 
monuments moat fitted to give jou an exact, as well as a just 
idea of Etruscim art. 

The art of the Etruriana comes immediately after that of the 
Egyptians in the order of time, it also follows very close in 
regnjd to the pecidiarities and the characteristics of style. 
"We have on this point a positive testimony, and one of high 
authority — that of Strabo, who has remarked, that Egyptian 
figures bear a complete resemblance to the moat ancient 
Etruscan statues, as well as to the primitive statuea of the 
Greek style. 

There waa, therefore, at a certain period, a conformity, if not 
real, at least apparent and visible to a superficial observer, 
between the works of primitive Egyptian art and that of 
Etruria, and of that of Greece. Etruscan art is thus connected, 
by its origin, if not by its principles with Egyptian art. In 
another respect, and at another period of its history, it is con- 
nected ia a similar manner with Grecian art by the influence 
which the latter exercised on the perfecting of the Etrurian 
style. It is under this twofold consideratioa, so deserving of 
interest, that I propose to survey the series of Etruscan 
mouomeiitB which nave come ioKu to ua. I shall not bewilder 
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mjself with questions of historj and chronology, foreign to 
tlie principal subject which engages our attention. Whether 
the primitire civuisation of Etruria was indigenous or foreign, 
whether civilisation was introduced by Greek hands or ulti- 
mately by national hands ; are questions which I shall not 
occupy myself in inrestigating. Each of the two systems 
which I have just mentioned, hare found partisans and adver* 
saries equally skilful, but I shall not adhere to either one party 
or the other ; but once more, I must repeat, this is neither my 
object nor intention. I shall content myself with searching 
out the principal facts which tend to throw light on the history 
of Etruscan art, with pointing out the principal monuments, 
which serve to manifest its genius: every other discussion 
would be irrelevant and superfluous here. 

Now among these facts, there are two which must be con- 
sidered among the first, and as of no doubtful authority, which 
prove the influence exercised by the Greeks in the development 
of civilisation in Etruria, and consequently in the culture of 
the arts. I would speak in the first place of the language, the 
characters of which are certainly borrowed, either directly or 
indirectly from the same source as those of the Greek langui^. 
All the letters of the Etrurian alphabet are to be found in 
Greek inscriptions of the ancient kind, and if up to this time 
some proper names have been deciphered, and some words, and 
even some entire phrases on the Etrurian inscriptions which 
have come down to us, it is by the assistance of Greek and its 
roots that any success has been obtained. The labours of the 
learned Lanzi have founded on this point, a theory, which is 
not, doubtless, complete and satisfactory on every point, but 
which has at least established a method of interpretation the 
the most reasonable, and the most fruitful in happy applications. 
The second fact, and one perhaps still more decisive than the 
former, is that the entire series of Etrurian monuments existing 
at the present day, are composed of Greek subjects, subjects 
belonging to either Grecian mythology or history. No one 
can gainsay the inference which incontestably results from such 
a feet ; that the origin of the civilisation, and the development 
of art in Etruria, proceeded also from the Greeks ; for, if the 
EtTurians had had in the beginning a society founded on 
institutions, beliefe, heroic traditions, different from those of 
the Greeks, how could it have happened that their monuments 
should represent solely, facts which are connected wit^ the 
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institutiona, the beliefSj the tmdifcioiis of Greece ? How could 
they hftTB diBinhorited thomBelves from their own history, by 
replacing everywhere on their momiinentB their national recollec- 
tions by foreign esamplea ? That ia neither poasible nor 
likely. Besides, the obserration I have just pointed out, 
already made by Winckelmann and followed by the most skilful 
critics of the present day, Laa been every day more confirmed 
by the discovery and examination of new monuments ; and 
this fact may be considered, as solidly established as it is fruitful 
in consequences. 

I have carefully eiam.ined all those monuments which stiL 
eiiafc in great numbers in some towns of Tuscany, especiaUy at 
Perugia, at Cortona, at Chiusi, at Oorneto, and at Volterra ; in 
this latter town especially, the public museum contains a col- 
lection, the richest in this kind which exists anywhere, of uma 
or of sarcophagi in coarse alabaster, which ia called alabaster of 
Volterra, and which in fact forms almost everywhere the soil 
of that part of Tuscany. These urns have certainly been 
worked on the spot, and by workmen as well as with materials 
of the country itself. Now all the subjects represented in 
basso relievo on the front of these sarcophagi, are connected 
with the heroic history of Greece. "We may observe there, ae 
in a series of paintings, almost all the celebrated occurrences 
of the history of Thebes, of the siege of Troy, of the heroic 
cycle which mimediately followed this great event, especially 
tne adventures of Ulysses, and the calamitiea of Orestea. 
Several of these basai relievi, very interesting for the history 
of the heroic times, have been published. The testimony of 
these monuments is decisive. It attests that art in Etmria 
was Greek in the choice and disposition of subjects. We shall 
see further that it was Greek Ukevrise in character and style. 
The email number of historical data, of a positive date and of 
certain authority, which we possess relative to Etruscan 
art, C01I16 BtUl further in support of the facts I have just 
established. 

The most ancient ofiering which was sent to Jupiter atOlympia, 
according to Pausauias, who saw it in its place, came from an 
ancient Etruscan king, named Ariumus, who lived at a period 
anterior to that of Midas and of Gyges, contemporaries of 
Koraulus and of Numa. Somewhat later in the third century 
of Home, the Agylheans, an Etruscan people, had formed a 
rich treaaure, and sent freijuent embassies to Delphi. These 
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facts prove with certainty that tliere esiated, from time 
time, from the moat ancient times, between Greece and Etruri 
relations founded, probably, on a community of origin, op si 
least, on a grand aimlogy of bclieis, which could not have bei 
■without great influence on the form and on the direction 
EtruBcan art. But the principal fact, the authenticity 
vrhich cannot be doubted, nor the consequence eluded, is tne 
emigratioE of the Corinthian Demaratus, who came to establisli 
himaelf in Etruria, with an entire colony of artists, in the 
second century of Home, about 664 years before our era. The 
names given by Pliny to the two principal artists, Eucheir and 
Eugrammos, may be, as has been sustained with some reason, 
generic names, as they are certaiidy significant; but this 
changes nothing with regard to the authority of the fact. It 
is not the less certain that Demaratus on establishing himself 
in an Etruscan town, named afterwards Tarquinii, established 
there with him a school of &reek artists ; that this germ of the 
arts of Greece, transplanted to a aoi! already doubtless pre- 

Eftred for it, was rapidly developed there; that lastly, at t 
iter period, the son of this same Demaratus having beconM 
king of Rome under the name of Tarquin, made those arts ol 
Etraria, imported by Greek hands, flourish there under him. 
These are positive iacts which no aeepticiam can shake, and 
■which, servmg as a basis to the entire history of Etruscan art, 
manifestly prove that this art received, from its very origin, the 
influence more or less considerable of the Greek school. This 
is in fine what moniunents prove, and this kind of proof is the 
most certain, the most positive, and the most inteUigible of all. 
Indeed, the most ancient monuments of Etruscan art hare 
scarcely any other esistence than in the testimonies of history^ 
however, we can collect from these some valuable infoi 
tion. 

Pliny speaks of paintings anterior to the foundation 
Borne, which were still to be seen in his time at Ardea, a toi 
which still remains at the present day ; these paintinga 
from the hand of a Greek of -Stolia, named Helotas. He 
meotions others of the same age, which were to be seen n£' 
Lanuvium, and which represented Helen and Atalanta, two 
personages of the heroic history of Greece ; others similar 
existed, and still more ancient, at Ciere, an Etruscan town, the 
which possessed a treasure at Delphi. 
Lastly, QuinctiJian speaks of paintings executed in the 
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and siith centuries of Eome, the aubject of which is derived 
from Greek fablee, and which bort, hke those of Ardea, in- 
Bcriptions in aacieot Latin, It is eTident that they are always 
Greeks who are reputed to be the authors of theae ancient 
works, or Greek subjeets which are represented on them. It 
was always, at whatever period, Greece which instructed Borne 
and Etruria, which fiiraiahed them with artists and eubjecta, 
which reigned, in a word, in what haa been borrowed from it, 
as well as in the models, for which they were indebted to it, 
which reigned at once by persons and by tbings. But up to this 
moment I have only sjjoken of montuaenta long since destroyed, 
and it may be objected to me that Pliny did not know the 
ancient history of Borne, and that he had not well atudied the 
ancient history of art. It may also be alleged that Quinetdian 
was miataken, with regard to the age and the senae of those 
inacriptiona in old Latin. It is very easy, whenever any 
historical testimony is found in the way, to reject its authority, 
and thus one can give oneself, at little expense, the air of a 
learned person, and a profound thinker, when all it costs is to 
pronounce, from one's own private authority, Plin^ and 
Qaiaclilian guilty of ignorance of the language and history of 
their countiy ; when we, on one hand, are discussing monuments 
which are destroyed, while they, on the other hand, are speak- 
ing of monuments which they had before their eyes. 

Let us, however, put aside Pliny and Quinctilian with their 
suspected assertions, and let us aurvey the monuments which 
remain at the present day. There was a time, which ia not 
very far removed froia us, when Etruscan monuments were 
extremely numerous, Etruacao art was to he found almoat 
everywhere. At the present day it is to be met with almost 
nownere. Can monuments have thus disappeared by some 
sudden catastrophe, and aa ii' by the effect of some great 
emigration ? No : all has remained the same, or at least very 
nearly ao ; the monuments have changed neither place nor 
nature, opinion alone has changed with regard to them : it was 
in a word a revolution in science which cauaed this destruction 
of Etruscan art. Ailer works from the hands of this people 
had been discovered in every place where they eiistea, fre- 
quently in phices where they did not esiat, at the present day 
an opposite conclusion has been come to, and it is almost 
deniea that any exist ; it is now maintained that almost all 
the monuments considered as Etruscan, belong to the primitive 
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Cb«ek art, and all what bad, heen doubtleBs too liberally, 
attributed to Etruria, must be restored to Greece. In my 
opinion, these two methods of considering them is going 
Bomewbat too far, and I think that the truth wiU be 
Esund nearly midway in the interval which separatea 
them. Science has, like all human opinions, its rieisBitudes, 
itg changes ; and, if I may so speak, its fits of passion 
and caprice ; it has also — who can believe it ? — its aubjecta 
of fefihion and fancy. Hejected opinions are returned to, 
only to turn away from them again : systems are raised on 
the niina and with the materials of other systems ; and this is 
what has happened with regard to the Etruscana. Eveiything 
wan Etruscan, in the monuments of the ancient style, at 
the time of the Gori, of the Pasaeri, of the Caylus. In the 
present age, less than a century from the former period, the 
eiiBtence of some rare Etruscan monuments is unwillingly 
admitted, and our modem antiquaries have become, with 
regard to these monuments, genuine Iconoclasls. Let ua once 
more endeavour to keep the m.id(i]e path, which at least in the 
peaceable domain of archaeology, cannot be imputed to us as a 
crime. Let us endeavour, in a word, to keep ouraelvea &oin 
the error of those who concede all to Etruria, and of those who 
refiise it everytbing. It is certain that there must have 
existed in ancient times a great number of monumenta of 
Etruscan art. Borne was adorned with them in its very 
infancy ; it was a Tuscan called Teturiua Mamurius who 
made the shields (ancilia) of the temple of Numa, and who 
made in bronze the statue of Vertiimna, a Tuscan deity, in the 
Tuacan suburb ofEome. At a later period all the architecture, 
all the sculpture, of the public edifices at Eome were io the 
Tuscan style, according to the testimony of Pliny. Some 
wonderful monuments of that period still remain in the 
Cloaca Maxima, the qnay of the Tiber, and the substructions of 
the Capitol which remain at the present day, and date from 
the time of the two Tarqnina. At a still later period, and 
when Borne had attiuned the height of her power, they were 
still Etruscan works, such as the Colossus of Apollo in bronze, 
of excellent workmanship, placed in the library of the Temple 
of Augustus, which formed the principal ornaments of this 
queen of the world. Eome indeed, and the entire world, 
according to the testimony of some ancient authors, wetyfl 
inundated with statues of the Tuscan etyle; ' ' 
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number as well oh the merit of their works will be amply proved 
by this single fact, that the town of the VolBinii, now Bolsena, 
was taken for the sake of the two thouBftiid. statues which it 
poaaeaaed. If at that time war was thus made not against 
the. productions of art, but for the productions of art, they 
must have been held in high estimation in the opinion of the 
people of that age, and it is not, moreover, the sole occaaion 
when ancient history fiimiahea us with the opportunity of 
remarking that the independence of nations was compromised 
by the very worka which attest their superiority, and that thus 
genius became, contrary to its nature and its intention, fatal to 
the liberty of man. 

Now, if there esisted in ancient times ao great a number 
of Etruacan works, could it be possible that none of them 
should be preserved to the present day ? This ia not probable. 
Independently therefore of the monuments which bear 
Etruacan inscriptions, and which must be incontestably recog- 
nised, on this ground, as belonging to Etruscan art, we must 
also restore to it a great number, which do not bear the same 
attestation, but present the aame character. 

The ancient Etruacans possessed indeed, like the Greeks, a 
religious system iavourable to the development of the arts, by 
reason of the multiplicity of statues which this worship 
required, and a form of govemment which was not the less 
propitious to it. Etruria was divided into twelve political 
aaaociations or cities, each of which had its own chief caDed 
Lucumo ; these Lucumones were, as it appears, subordinate, in 
a certain manner, to a superior or king, such as Poraenna 
seems to have been, who was so celebrated in the wars caused 
the eipulaion of the Tarquins. These twelve chiefs were 
lective as well as the superior chief. Hence the attachment 
which was felt by that nation towards the kings of Eome, who 
were themselves but elective princes : an attachment which 
would not be sufficiently justified by the interest of a single 
Etruscan town for only one of its citizens, but which is fiuly 
explained by a great national sympathy such as we have just 
pointed out. We have besides another proof in the hatred 
which the Etruacan nation bore to the kings of other stat-ea, to 
such a degree, that when the Veientes, their aUies, had 
abolished among themselves the republican mode of govem- 
it, to give tbemselveB a master, the Etruscans not only 
luuced their alliance, but eveo declared war against them. 
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Add to this that the goyemment among the EtniseanB seems 
to have been democratic. For queationa of peace and war 
were only discuBsed in public aaaembliea of the twehe cities 
which compoBed the body of the nation, asBembliea which were 
held at BolBcna in the temple of the goddess Voltunia. These 
aame nsBocifltiona of states, formed of the number of twelve: 
these same common deliberations, on important questions of 
public interest, held in the temples as if to place the national 
libertieB under the support of religion ; all these noble and 
beautiful iuBtitutiona existed in like manner in Greece &om 
the moat ancient periods, and prove more and more the com- 
munity of origin and belief, and the conformity of political 
estabhabmenta which existed among all these natioua. They 
furtherprove that a political rule so fiivourable to the develop- 
ment of the arts, by the free exercise, by the brilliant scope 
which it affords to (ul the faculties of man, must have produced 
on either side the same results, and consequently that Greece 
and Etruria, placed in almost similar condition, must, all 
circumstances being similar, have advanced at an almost equal 
pace in the career of tbe arts. However, and it is an essential 
distinction which it is proper to establish in this place, if art 
was favoured among the Etruscans, almost to the same degree 
that it was among the Greeks, by political institutions, it was 
not entirely the same among botn nations, with regard to 
religious institutions. The predominating feature of the 
Etruscan nation, a feature which had been the result of a 
natural disposition, and prindpfllly of a sacerdotal system 
very akilfulij combined, was a gloomy and cruel auperstition. 
The science of the aruapices, and the discipline of the augurs 
were, as is well-known, of Etrusean invention; it was &om 
Etruria that this kind of superstition, reduced to a system 
carefully drawn up, was imported at an early period into Home, 
where it became the religion of the state, and na such, intolerant 
and absolute ; while in Greece, ideas, originally similar, but 
removed at an early penod irom the exclusive dominion of the 
priests, exercised, triroueh the means of oracles and great 
national testivities, which continually placed the people in 
movement and tbe citizens in connection one with the other, 
— exercised, I say, no other influence, and acquired no other 
authority than that of popular legends and traditions. With 
this feature of tbe national character in ancient Etruria, a 
Mature which emanates &om a primitive disposition, streogtli- 
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cued by the sacerdotal aystem, we sbaU soon see how Btrongly 
impreBsed are all the monuments of this people. HeEce the 
human Bacriflcea which were for a long time iii nse there, of 
which indeed many traces are to be found on these very 
moDuments, and which, when this barburouB custom was 
entirely abolished, by the progress of civilisation, were replaced 
by small figures in terra cotta, called oscillas, of which it ia 
not impossible that some should have come down to us at the 
present day, among the number of Etruscan atatuea wiuch 
reinain. Hence the blood-stained combats of gladiators which 
were also of Etruscan origin, and wliich, after having beeit 
for a long time a game among that people, became a passion 
among the Komana. Hence, in fine, the terrible images made 
to inspire terror which are so frequently produced ou the 
monuments of this people, the larva3, the phantoms, the 
nionsters of all kinds, the Scylls, the Medusa, the furies with 
hideous visage, armed with hammers, apits, and instruments of 
torture, and always death represented with hideous features, 
and dirino justice under avenging forms, while in Greece, 
milder manners, cultivated by a more humane religion, repre- 
sented death under agreeable, smiling, and almOBt voluptuous 
images. It is not then doubtful that a mode of beholding 
things so different among the two nations, must have impressed 
quit* a different character on the productions of their arts. 
The grace, which predominates over every other tjuality of 
O-reek art, both as the essential attribute of that art, and aa 
the faithful expression uf the national genius, Is replaced in the 
works of Etruscan art by a sort of coarseness aud energy 
which evinces quite a different principle. A bony, robust, 
etrongly developed system, muscles strongly marked, vigorous 
forms, attitudes almost always strained ; in a word, a painlul 
play of all the muscles, combined with an execution frequently 
Wd or too marked, an expression almost always forced and 
unnatural, an over ahundauce, an exaggeration of anatomical 
details, these are the characteristics of the productions of the 
Etruscan style, which can be called originals ; and you may 
see, in these few words, how much Etruscan art differs radically 
from Grecian and Egyptian art. Eor in the latter, everything 
is immoveable and lu repose ; in the other, not a limb which 
is not in action, not a muscle which ia not in motion ; in the 
one no appearance of anatomical studies; in the other a 
display of anatomical science. lu Egypt we find always the 
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same monumental position, the same parallel attitude, the 
same rectilinear execution. In Etruria, energetic action, even 
to violence, correct execution even to excess : bold effects, even 
fanciful. In a word, if the influence of a religious system, 
which had enchained man, his mind and his hands, is to be 
perceived in the works of ISgyptian art, in those of Etruscan 
art, the influence of another sacerdotal system is to be per- 
ceived, which directing, in its interest and to its profit, the 
natural energy, and the national liberty of the people, occupied 
it on bloody games, on atrocious spectacles, and ever requiring 
fi^m the artist none but terrible objects and images, had 
rendered, so to speak, art itself stem and hard like the nation, 
and inhuman like its religious worship. 

Let us apply these general observations to the monuments, 
setting aside from this discussion those belonging to archi- 
tecture, which it is not our object, for the present, to include 
in this examination. Let us, however, say one word with re- 
gard to it ; all that remains of Etruscan architecture, in the 
Cloaca Maxima and in the substructions of the Capitol at 
Bome, in the remains of the temple of Jupiter LatiaUs, at Mont 
Albano, in different constructions of the ancient villa of 
Tusculum recently discovered above Frascati, and especially in 
the walls of the Etruscan towns, Cortona, Eiesole, and Volterra, 
a great portion of which stQl remains, all is marked with the 
same character of strength, power, and energy, which dis- 
tinguishes the monuments of this people, and which are cha- 
racteristics of its genius. These walls are built of stones of 
prodigious size, joined without cement, and cut square, but not 
in regular courses ; in which they differ from the walls called 
Cyclopean, which are built of irregular blocks. 

The arches, which are still to be found in some of these 
edifices, as in those of the Cloaca Maxima, a magnificent gate 
at Perugia, and another at Volterra, are also built without 
cement, with wonderful accuracy and precision in their con- 
struction. At the sight of these monuments one cannot but 
deem the spirit of the people who raised them as that of a 
people capable of the highest efforts of energy and valour. 
The GrecKS also built in the same system with rectang^ular 
stones and joined without cement. It is in this style that their 
most beautiful temples are built, which still brave the effects of 
time and the attacks of the barbarian. But the walls of these 
ancient towns which still exist, those of Mycenss, which I have 
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not seen, and tliose of Pipatum, of Tauromenimn, of S;^ 
are built of blocks of smaller size, yet with wonderful cure and 
precision. Solidity ia above all conspicuous in these con- 
Btnictions of the Greeka and Etruacans, but even in this, as in 
everything else, this quality ia impressed with the peculiar 
character of each people : among the Etruscans it was solidity 
with ail that could evince strength ; among the Greeks it was 
solidity with all the grace it could call forth. There ia a 
monument of Etruscan arcliitectnre so singular in its kind, and 
which BO manifestly bore the impress of the genius of this 
people, energetic to eicesa, and bold even to a degree of wild- 
neas, that I ought to devote a few words to it although this 
monument no longer exists escept in history, and which has 
even become a kind of historic problem. I mean the tomb of 
Porsenna, of which Pliny has left us a description ao wonderful 
that he liimselt' seema to throw a doubt upon its con- 
struction. Monuments bearing an analogy to tnis which still 
eiiat, such as the presumed tombs of the Curiatii at Aibano at 
some miles from Kome, tend however to prove that the descrip- 
tion of Piiny is traced, if not after a real monument, at least 
after the traditions and customs of genuine Etrurian origin; 
and a skilful antiquary baa judicioualy availed himself of them, 
in support of a supposed restoration of this tomb of Porsenna, 
which unquestionably ought to be restored to the domain of 
the history of art, in the same manner as so many other monu- 
menta which had been formerly thrown back into the realms of 
fable. Plastic, or statuary in clay, must have been, from the faci- 
lity of its execution, from the very nature of the material, so com- 
mon and 80 abundant, the first branch of art which was culti- 
vated among the Etrurians ; it is even said that this people 
were the inventors of it. But one thing is certain, that Eome, 
in the first five centuries of its existence, knew no other orna- 
ments for its temples than Etruscan statues, bnsai relievi, and 
/riexet, in baked clay. Such was the statue of Jupiter Oapito- 
linus executed under Tarquinius Priscus, and other statues of 
Pluto and Hercules, of the same period and from the same 
hand ; such were all those gods of clay, diijietilet of the ancient 
Komans, wTetched goda in appearance, but in reality deserving 
of respect, whose noble poverty and august rudeness were op- 
Speed with so much advantage by the old republicans, like 
"' , to those new gods of gilt bronze which bad not checked 
) corruption of morals, and the fiill of the state ; and when 
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reached, they are still to be found, belonging to a period 
beyond the reach of history. Thus these tombs recently found 
near Albano, under a bed of lava which issued from the crater 
of Mount Alban, the eruptions of which have ceased from time 
immemorial ; these tombs, more ancient, doubtless, than those 
of the Nile, which present small urns in baked clay, imitating 
the rustic dwellings of the first inhabitants of Latium, in 
comparison with which the roofs of the poor Meander, tecta 
pcmperis Evandri^vfOxA^ have been, perhaps, magnificent palaces. 
— ^what a boundless field do they open to the imagination ! what 
an important place do those monuments, so simple, so rude, take 
up, in reality, in the vast domain of the past! and what an 
incalculable space do they attest that human civilisation has 
passed over, on this sole ground of Latium, from these little 
urns of clay, to the pyramid of Caius Cestius, and to the superb 
mausolea of Cecilia Metella, of Augustus, and of Adrian ! 



From an accoimt of the excavations at Cuma by the Count 
of Syracuse, in the Aihen<sum for Feb. 12, 1853, we extract the 
following, which strongly confirms the above observation : 
" It is a singular fact, that the Eoman tombs, which we find 
from seven to eighteen feet below the soil, are built on Greek 
tombs, which extend in many cases even to forty feet beneath, 
and these again on other primitive tombs at the depth of sixty 
feet, which is about the level of the sea. On what accumulated 
generations and structures are we now standing." — Note of 
Jkanslator, 
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RoDtinuatioD of the siuue antject — Funersry EtEruaefla Unu ; of Ihair Im- 
portanoe in an historical linv, and in that gf Art— Paterso or MjaUc 
MirrorB — Btmecan Brouzes : different kinds of these MoDiuaents — En- 
graved stoneB in the form of Seantwi ; how they itre to hs dinUnguialiud 
among the other HonumentB of Btmacan Style — Btmscan Pnicting, lUid in 
tbe first place those ot the Tiuibb in hnked day — Refutation of the false or 
exaggerated opinion vhich baa for a long time prevailed with regard to 
these VaaeB — Vases property Etruscan — Paintings of the Btrasaui Tombs, 
especially those of Cometo — Remarks on the three sepalohral grottoes 
recently discovered near that tonn^ConcluHion : parallel between art 
BmuDg the anuient Etmsauis, and aniang the modem Tuscans. 

I HAVE hitherto refrained from speaking, with Boine details, 
of the EtruBcan urns in stone and alabaster, of which the 
museum at Yolterra possesses bo targe a collection. I hare 
already said that the bassi relievi with which the/ ore orna- 
mented, all belong to Greek history and mythology. I must 
t add here some statements in support of this general ooaervation. 
bit is not alone because the renown of the heroes of Thebes and 
■Sh'oy had penetrated to every country, that the representation 
* «f these two great events ore to be found reproduced so 
frequently on the fimerary monuments of the Etruscans ; it 
was because these fables bad in reality for them a national 
interest. Thus, Pelops, CEdipus, Tydeus, Hercules, Theseus, 
Peleus, Achillea, Philoctetea, TJlyssea, aU. those heroes ao 
celebrated in the annals of ancient Greece, and so frequently 
represented on the monuments of Greek art, are represented 
in the same manner on those belonging to Etruscan art. It is 
not to be supposed either, that the custom of giving in the 
Etruscan language the name of Greek personages, arose from 
this, that these personages being foreign to Etmria would not 
have been recogniaed unless they were distinguished by their 
names. In the first place there exists to my knowledge but 
one single Etruscan um on whieh the persons are named, that 
which represents the vengeance ana expiation of Orestes. 
Secondly, this would be on the part of an entire nation a veir 
singular custom, decorating its monuments with facts which 
■>were foreign to it, and with heroes who were unknown to it. 
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must be attributed to quite different motives, 
simple imitation of what had been the custom 
and at every period of art, in which each figure 
bv its name, as Fausaniaa informs ua in speak 

of Cypaelua and of the paintings of Polygn , p,.. 

number of Greek vases atUl ahow ; it is thus a fresh proof 
the connection, with regard to origin and taste, which existed 
between the arts of Greece and Etruria. I shall add that this 
custom was founded on the nature of things, for the same 
phenomenon has been reproduced under the same form, and in 
the same countries, at the distance of many centuries, at the 
period which has been called the revival of the arts. It ' 
indeed, well known, that at these first periods of the revival 
art, paintings were covered with inscriptions which deBignated" 
the persons ; and what was more, long legends, which seemed 
to issue from the mouth of these perBonages, indicated the 
subject, and were substitutes for expression which the unskilful 
artist could never give ; so that the painter himself said in. 
reality, through the means of a written legend, what he could 
not make these figures say through the means of his art. The 
Greeks were never reduced to this state of incapability and 
rudeness ; but it formed a part of the simplicity of their 
genius, that everything should explain itself without difficulty, 
that every person should make itself known without circumlo- 
cution, and as on the theatre the personages announced 
tbemselves for what they were, saying seriously, and not, aa 
Boileau would seem to say in a joke, " I am Orestes," or 
" I am Agamemnon," in the same way the custom of addmgto 
the figures the name of the personages was practised at every 
period of the art ; and we must allow that this practice baa 
nothing in it but what maybe considered natural and rational. 
We would do well ourselves to follow this practice, when wfl 
see in our public exhibitions subjects so obscure, compositions 
so complicated, that without the aid of a guide book, we could 
not frequently guess its meaning ; and if a certain picture 
reaches posterity without the escort of a guide book, it will 
afford matter for more than & single mistake to its interpretera, 
and at all events some aerioua torture to future antiquarione. 
But lot us return to the Etruscaaa. Independently of tM 
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interest which is attnched to these Etruacan vases, in connec- 
tion with the suhjects which are represented on them, for the 
collection of these subjects coDBtitutea an almost complete aerieB 
of mythological history, they present still liirther in connection 
with art another powerfuJ motive of intereat, for in the 
different manner in which a similar sutject ia treated, the aimoH 
entire gradation of Etruscan art can he followed from the 
period in which art, uncultivated and rude, chose in preference 
Bnbjects harbarous in some way like itself to that in which 
art, foUowing in its progreaB that of civilisation, and 
ameliorated like the moraia of the period, represented subjects 
leas atrocious, or repreaented them in a less barbaroua manner. 
I shall mention in particular, as in connection with these two 
extreme periods of art, an unpublished urn of the Museum of 
Volterra, which represents the human Sftcrifice offered by 
Achilles to the manes of Patroclus, a subject in which the 
barbarous manner of the oieeution is in perlect harmony with 
that of the subject ; and three urns of a beautiful style and of 
a beautiful period, representing the death of Agamemnon, that 
of Elpenor, and Paris recognised by his brothers; subjects 
frequently repeated, and in the choice of which there may be 
alwaya remarked that predominant taste of the Etruscans for 
tragic representations, but which appear to be, from the 
eicellent arrangement, the lively ana natural motion of the 
figures, executed in the school of the Greeks, and under the 
inspiration of their genius. Sometimea these baasi relievi are 
painted, sometimes gilt; frequently they are terminated by a 
figure of a man or woman seated, with a crown or any other 
syrabolie object in their hand, and the head of which, generally 
of the natural size, aeema to be a portrait joined to a body of a 
smaller size ; a deformity which must not be attributed to the 
art, as it was enforced by the necesaity of keeping the entire 
figure on the cover of the Bepulehral um, but which does not 
the leaa constitute a disproportion, and conaeiiuently a real 
monatrosity. For the moat part theae Greek auDJects, treated 
on Etruscan urns, present some particulars or aecessoriea which 
differ from the traditiooB or customs of the Greeks, as we are 
acquainted with them from the original monuments of this 
people. We muat not infer irom this, that the Etruscans had 
peeuliar traditions on the Homeric fables, but that thev 
illowed in certain cases traditions different from those whicn 
) possess. When one considers how many Greek poems, 
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without reckoning the tragic and comic plays, are at tl 
preBent day irrecoverably lost to ua, one ought not to htP 
astonished that the Etruacane should have known many thin^' 
that we are ignorant of; and one ought to be surprised rather/ 
that we do not find anything on their monuments but what ^ '" 
know already. Sometimes, also, the Etruscaji artists repi 
sented Greek achievements with costumes, arms, acceBSoriee, 
derived from the cnetomB and habits of their own nation. 
Thus the gate of Thebea, on a basso relievo representing the 
death of Capaneus, is represented like the ancient gate of 
Yolterra which still remains at the present day, for tha ' 
Etruscan artist, working at Volterra, must have imitated th^l 
model he had before his eyes. 

But this kind of want of fidelity of costume is to be found' 
among all nations, and at all periods of art. It is not so very long 
since we ourselves brought on the stage .^neaa in a y>ig of the 
time of Louis XIV., Achillea in red buskins, and Cleopatra in a 
hoop, that we should evince such rigorous criticism with regard, 
to the EtruBcana, whose costume did not deviate so far from tl 
truth, and was certainly not ao ridiculous. Haphael, in 
School of Athens and in hia Parnassus, did not, doubtless, makd 
it a point to be faithful to the Greek costume, and we are but' 
slightly struck with it, I shall say fiirther, if it was necessary 
to pass a severe judgment upon this principle on the produc- 
tions of our beat artists, we should cause great diasatiafactioa ; 
we should exact from tbem, that they should acquire ertensivd' 
information, that they should devote themselves to studic ' 
which would completely make them deviate from the priuoi] 
object of their art. They would doubtless lose in point 
talent, what they would gain in point of science ; and all being 
well considered, it would be much better for them and for uBj 
that the^ should give up the thoughts of becomine learned 
antiquaries, in order that they might not cease to be skilfat 
painters. I now come to another very celebrated class * 
Etruscan monuments, which have preserved to us a gr 
number of compositions of the highest interest, in connectii 
with archiBology and art ; I mean those disks of bronae, v ' 
a handle, formerly called paterte, but which at the present 
are unanimously recogmsed to be mystie mirrors. Tl 
mirrors are ornamented on the concave aide, with a compoai^ 
tion engraved in simple outlines by a process similar to that c' 
modem engraving, with the graver ; bo that if the aaoiGat 
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were not led to tlie diacovery and use of engraving, it is very 
evident that they wanted for that but the will, or the oppor- 
tunity. The compoaitiona engraved on the min-ora belong all, 
without eseeptlon, to Greek fables, as they also appear to he 
indebted to Grecian art ia the style of the drawing ; but the 
moat frequently they bear inscriptiona in the Etruacan language, 
and the costumea of the personages as well as the choice of the 
principal accessoriea also belong to Etruscan habits, so that it 
ia natural and necessary to place them in the class of Etruacan 
monuments, those at least which present the characteristics I 
have pointed out. The most remarkable of those mirrors are 
the celebrated patera Cospiana, in the Museum of the Institute 
of Bologna, representing the birth of Minerva ; the patera 
Borgia, which represents the birth of Bacchus ; another on 
which Vulcan works at the Trojan horse ; Hercules between 
Glory and Pleasure, and many others, the enumeration of 
which would lead me too tar. This claas of monuments does 
not aeem to have been hitherto studied with all the attention, 
all the interest it deserves : it baa made known to ua, in the 
moat authentic mminer, the principal deities of the Etruscan 
system under the names they bore in that system, and conse- 
quently, the connection of the Etnlscan rehgion with that of 
the Greeks from which it emanated : it baa also made us 
acquainted with some of the Greek fables, of the moat ancient 
cycle, represented under the Etruscan costume : it has given 
us the genuine elements of the Etruscan alphabet, and con- 
sequently the key, which some day will lead to the under- 
standing of the language itself, in the knowledge of which we 
must confess little progress baa been made aa yet. Lastly, it 
is to this clasa of monuments, generally of the most finished 
execution, and generally of the most ancient period, that we 
are indebted for the most perfect models which we hitherto 
possess of genuine Etruscan design, such as it was practised 
under the influence, more or less direct, of the Greek school. 
The study of these valuable monuments cannot be too much 
recommended, from which we must say that hitherto all the 
friiit has not been derived, which comd have been produced 
from them. I add to these monumenta of bronze, the figures, 
statues, groups, or statuettes of this material which compose 
the most numerous aeries of Etruscan monumenta. From the 
most ancient times, the Etruscana were celebrated for their 
a casting bronze, in working gold and silver, and inde- 
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pendectlj of the te^dmonks of the ancifnfes wliich are 
numerooi and pc^itiTe. nKmniceckis of this sldttolness hjiTe 
come down to ns which admit of no donbt en thsr point : such 
are^ in the first nnk. the famous Ciiat^ra of the Florence 
galleiy. br the side of which we must place the celebrated 
Wolf of the capitol ; the latt^- monument dates £rom the time 
of the republic, while the Chimsn is of the time of the empire; 
the statue called the Harangner. a work of the age of the 
Antonines ; a statuette of Apollo, in the Cabinet du Boi, a 
production of the best style and of the best period of the 
Etruscan art ; all woiks, with the eireeption of the Wol^ which 
bear Etruscan inscriptK>ns, without speaking of a number of 
small statues, with or without inscriptions, but of the same 
style, of different degrees of merit and antiquitr in many 
collections, principally in those of Florence, of Cortona, and in 
our own. Among those statuettes, there are a great number 
which represent warriors in forced attitudes, which are 
supposed to be gladiators. It is indeed well known, and I 
hare already had occasion to make the remark, that these 
bloody spectacles denTe their origin from Etruria ; and it is 
probable that as these kinds of spectacles were celebrated in 
particular at the funerals of the rich, the statuettes in question, 
which are frequently found in tombs, were deposited there as 
a reminiscence and as a memorial of these funeral games. 

These Etruscan bronzes form unquestionably one of the 
classes of Etruscan monuments in which one may study, with 
the greatest certainty, the principal peculiarities of this art. 
They generally belong to a period when the arts flourished in 
Etruria, if not coeval with the complete independence of the 
nation, at least under a state of subjection, which had nothing 
oppressive. They are also wrought with more care, as their 
religious use would lead one to think. In fine, they alone 
are sufBcient to prove how much the practice of the arts was 
spread throughout Etruria ; and to what degree of skill the 
science of drawing in general, and the art of casting in par- 
ticular, were carried by the artists of that country. They did 
not the less excel in all those usual appliances of the same art 
which the wants of a very advanced civilisation and the 
exigences of a very refined luxury would require. The 
Etruscans were the inventors of war-trumpets, and of several 
kinds of armour; they were famed for their candelabra of 
bronze, their vases of gold and silver, chased, and a monument 
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of their sldll in this kindhaa come down to ua ; one of the most, 
curious, because it is connected, according to all appeiiranc*, 
with one of the most ancient periods of art, and is in itself 
an almost unique monument of ancient workmanship in silver. 
It ia a votive chariot recently found near Perugia, covered 
with very fine plates of silver, sculptured in high relief; one 
of the principal fragments, whieh represents two horses ' 
running with the riders, and a man thrown down or bent 
under the horses, has been published by Millingen, to whom 
it belonged ; the ornaments of the costume, aa well as the 
harness of the horses, are small plates of silver-gilt, placed 
over and fiied on with rivets. It is, in a word, one of the 
primitive monuments of that polychromatic sculpture, or of 
many colours, eieouted sometimes with different metals, some- 
times with a mixture of gold and ivory and precious stones, 
a kind of sculpture which was a» pleasing to the genius of 
antiquity, as it seems rcpumant to ours ; a taste for which 
the Etruscans had derived from the Greeks, or from the same 
source as the Greeks, and which, connected with the practice 
of painted and coloured sculpture, which is to be found 
throughout the entire ancient east, in ancient Greece, and even 
in modem Italy, constituted the principal branch of ancient art, 
the most curious, and the least known of aU. The engraved 
gems also form among the Etruscan monuments a very inte- 
resting aeries with regard to the subjects they represent, mid 
eBpecially with regard to the style of the design. 

These perhaps, among all the Etruscan monuments we 
possess, reach the remotest period of antiquity, and conse- 
quently exhibit, with the most exactness, Eliuscan art in all 
its originality. These gems are cut in the form of a Scara- 
hiBus on the flat side of which is engraved with more or less 
depth, but always in intaglio, a subject ^nerally heroic or 
mythological. These Etruscan Scarabasi differ in their form, 
and also in other ways, from the Egyptian Scarabaei, but it ia 
not the less probable that their use was immediately derived 
from Egypt, tnrough the commerce which the Etruscans had 
with the East, or by any other mode of communication, and 
this observation agrees with that I have already adverted to, 
concerning the high relative antiquity of these objects. Wo 
know that the Scarabieus was worn as a kind of talisman or 
amulet by the warriors ; it was, without doubt, for this purpose 
that this kind of object was in such common use among the 
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ancient Etruscana on aceount of the numbers of gladiAM 
tors among them ; and this is the reason also, 'nbr tbes^' 
ScarabtFi, besides their fonn, which made them Buitea to this 
destination, present, for the most part, the representation (rf 
Bome of these Greek heroes — IVdeus, Hercules, Thesena, 
Peleus, Achilles, tj-pes of valour, the image of whom became, 
for these bravea by profesBion, at once a model and a preser- 
vative. In naming these beroes, I have mentioned many of 
the moat celebrated Etruscan Scarab»i, and which present in 
the highest degree all the characteristics of the Etruacao 
style. The most important of all these is, perhaps, tha 
famous Searabasua representing jive of the seven chie& 
against Thebea, Polynicea, Adraatus, Ampbiaraus, Partheno- 
pseus, and Tydeus, with the name of each of them in its 
Etruscan form, in the characters of that languafi;e. This 
beautiful gem, with those of Tydeus, of Peleus, and Theseus, 
display the Etruscan style, with its most decided eharacter- 
iatica ; namely, with tboae "vigorous and robust forms, 
the bonea and musclea Btrongly marked, with those ener{_ 
movements, sometimea strained, with that science and displai 
of dravring carried to eicess, which belong to the Etniscw 
achool of art, if not peculiarly, at least more particularly, than 
to the Greek school, where the same qualities do not seem to 
have been accompanied by the same faults, at least in the eame 
degree ; and where the imitation of nature, at first timid and 
simple, then learned and correct, never oeaaed to bo true 
while it became scientific, and always knew how to link, by a, 
privilege which belonged exclusively to it, eimplicity with 
strength, and grace with everj-tbing. It now remains for me 
to Bpeak of the Etruscan paintings, and eapecially of those 
which ore on the vases in baked earth, which compose the 
most numerous and the moat interesting class, perhaps, of all 
ancient monumenta, if we eieept medals. But here, at the 
outset, I must eat^blish an important diBtinction. When, at 
the beginniag of the last century, the first diBCOveries of these 
pmnied vaaea attracted the attention of the learned, the domain 
of antiquity waa filled with the most falae ideas, and the most 
exaggerated prepoaaeeaiona concerning Etruscan art in general. 
Everything which, in monuments of every kind, presented the 
uppearonee of a primitive style, and of a rude workmanship, 
was without distinction considered Etruscan. Witht 
t&kiug into consideration the places where these VMee 
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came from, from Magna Grfecia and Sicily, countrieB occu- 
pied at an early period, and civilified by tlie &reelia ; ■n'ithout 
taking into coasideration the Greek inscTiptiona which the 
vases frequently bear ; they were classed under the denomina- 
tion of EtruBcan vases, and such is, in everything, the tenacity 
of popular prejudices, such the authority of habit, even when 
the moat devoid of sense and reasoii,that,even at the present, this 
false and common denomination has continued to be used, and 
we ourselves, unfortunate antiquariana aa we are, are reduced 
to employ, in order to make ourselves understood, this ex- 
pression which ia offensive and repugnant to us. No, gentle- 
men, on such a subject, I cannot raise my voice too high ; no, 
the vases which are called Etruscan, are not Etruscan ; they 
are Greek, solely and purely G-reek, under what«ver view thev 
may be considered. For they have issued from a Greek 
manufactory, and finally, they hear Greek inscriptions. 

Already had WinctelmaBU., that man who cast over the 
entire domain of antiquity so penetrating and so just a glance, 
that man whose sagacity cannot be sufficiently admired, bis 
genius sufficiently praised, nor hia name sufficiently made 
known, commenced in that sphere of ideas, as in all others, a 
revolution which it has fallen to the lot of our age to see 
finally accomplished. 

From the sole coUeetion of tbe vases of the Vatican, 
Winckelraann had pronounced that these vases must be Greek ; 
he entertained doubts alone with regard to those which were 
painted with black figures on ayellow ground, and, with a certain 
raeagreness of forms, a certain rigidity of attitude and ar- 
rangement, seemed to betray an. Etruscan taste and origin. In 
this Winckelmann was still in error, but this remnant of 
weakness, which even the intellect of a great man cannot 
prevent him from having for the prejudices of his age, that 
kind of tribute paid to human imperfection, did not diminish 
aught from the merit of the general ideas of Winckel- 
mann. He had had one of those revelations which belong 
to genius alone, that the entire domain of antiquity is Greek, 
whether we consider it with regard to tbe ground-work of its 
ideas, or with regard to execution and style. Constantly 
under the inspiration, I would almost say, under the charm of 
tills great thought, he followed out its application in all the 
branches of the science, an all the monuments of art ; he 
ranged, aa a great conqueror, the vast domain of antiquity. 
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restoriiig everywhere to the Greeks, what had been attri4^ 
buted through caprice or through error to the Bomans &d 
well as to the Etruscans, dethroning usurped opinions, re* 
instating legitimate authoritiea, eetablishing, in fine, art in bQ 
its rights, and Greece in all ite influence and dominion, 
return to the painted vaaea, the luminous views of WinctelJ 
innnn deTeloped, enlarged, and eiMnined by Heyne, Lnnzi, 
Millin, without speaking of a crowd of other learned men, 
who still live and enjoy their fame, have completely re-esfci^ 
blished and filed the general opinion on this point of antiquity; 
these vasea are universally recognised at the present day to 
be Greek. But there residted from this, one of those revolu- 
tions to which the peaceable domain of archteology ought to 
be lesB exposed than any other ; (rpinion has paased, from the 
excess which attributed all to the EtruacanB, into the opposite i 
which refuses them all ; and after having considered as Etrus' 
can all the Greek vases without exception, at the present day 
they have almost come to the conclusion to consider as Greet 
those which bear the most unquestionably au Etruscan 
character. It is from fiicta alone that correct judgment can 
be formed on this. 

We cannot see why the Etruscans, whose taste was formed 
in the school of the Greeks, who had borrowed from Greece 
the elements of their arts, the models and subjects of their 
monuments, and who had at Land materials suited for the 
production of similar objects, fihould have prohibited them- 
selves from making and painting vases, with the same mewia, 
and for the same uses. Ancient Etruria possessed that bean' 
tiful and pure clay of Arezzo, of TJrbino, and of Vaeaza, 
which has given to modern Tuscany those manufactures of , 
majolica and faenza, which rivalled in facility, freedom, and. J 
elegance of design, the manufacture of Greek vaaes as long ti 
they were under the influence of Baphael and hia schod. 
Even in ancient times, some Etruscan vases of red colour, 
ornamented with animals and figures in relief, were placed itt 
public estimation on a par with similar vases which were 
made at Samos. Lastly, very recently, there have been dis- 
covered in an Etruscan territory, near Bologna, the ancient 
Felsina, vases painted with black figures on red ground, 
exactly in the same style as the Greek vases of the ancient 
xtyle, and bearing inscriptions in the Etruscan language anCi 
character, which allows no further doubt that this kind ofl 
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nianutacture, originally liom tireeco, was also known and 
cultivated with suceeas among the Etruriana. I add, that 
there is nothing more frequent than to find in Etruscan 
tombs, purticularly in those of Cometo and Chiuai, painted 
vaaea with Greek Buhjeets and in the Greek etyle, but nn- 
qnestionably iss uing from national manu&ctories. I myself 

EosaeHS one of these vaaea, which reprenents two facta in the 
istory of Herculea, with black figurea on a yellow ground. 
Other vaaea, not lesa curious, and hitherto still leas known, 
are also to be frequently found in the Etruscan tomba of 
Cometo, Arezzo, and eapeciaUy of Chiusi. These are vases of 
black clay, ornamented in their entire eircnniference with a 
frieze in baa-relief of figures of animals, or even of human 
figures, fonning a kind of religious procession. On these 
baa-reliefs are figures, acceaaoncs, symbols, which seem to 
betray an Egyptian origin, which evince at least a great 
affinity of atyle and character between the Egyptian and 
Etruaean schools. For my part, I acknowledge that I consider 
them as directly produced under oriental influence, and be- 
longing for the most part to that period, when the traditions 
of taste, style, creed, which the Etruscans had brought from 
Asia, were atill maintained in all their primitive authority. 
The circumstance that these vases are found chiefly at Chiusi, 
which was, at the ancient period of the prosperity of the 
Etruscan nation, the centre of the power of that nation, 
seems to favour this conjecture which I now advance, and 
which can be confirmed onJv upon a careful esamination and 
an attentive comparison of the objects in question. 

Let ua now apeai of the paintings peculiarly Etruscan ; I 
mean those compositions, painted in diiferent colours, which 
ornament moat of the tombs of the ancient Etruscans. 
These paintings would deserve for this reason alone to he 
ranked among the number of the most curious remains which 
have come down to us of the arts of antiquity. As ornamenta 
of the last abode of the dead, they excite a still deeper inte- 
rest ; they show to what end, and with what intention, this 
serious and rehgioua nation decorated their last asylum with 
consolatory repreaentations, derived from the scenes of eveir- 
day life, or from religious creeds or public spectacles j the 
■view they entertained of death, sometimes with all ita terrors, 
" " spetimefi with all it8 hopes ; how the dogma of the immor- 
lUty of the soul, that necessary and sublime dogma, woa 
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written on all the omomcntB of tlie tomb, as a kind of protest 
&gauist death in the bosom of death itself. Nothing perhaps 
is more fitted to give us a high and touching idea of antient 
d-vilieation, than to see with what care the tombs of this 
people were decorated, with how niaiiy sweet and smiling 
miagea, how many rare and 'precious objects they were fiilea. 
Those tombs which were not painted, those of Pajstuiii, NoU, J 
Agrigentum, Syracuse, were adorned with beautiful Glreeici 
vaees, which represent scenes of initiation or acts of heroism; 4 
or festivals, banquets, and domestic pleasures. To these were ' 
added instruments, jewels, arms, all that caused the happiness 
or the glory of a life, and which was thought could contribute 
to the amusement or to the consolation of another. 

The tombs, which were painted, as the generality of Etmscan 
tombs were, according to a custom, also practised in Greece 
and at Eome, presented on all tbeir sides representations of a 
similar kind, the passage of the soul to Elysium, funeral games, 
bacchic scenes, religious processions; only, in ancient Etruria, 
these kinds of representations bore the impress of the gloomy 
and stern genius of the people, while iu Greece, the humane 
and brilliant character of refined civilisation was stamped on 
the very images of death, in order to soothe and soften then),. I 
These painted tombs have been discovered throughout a^'l 
Etruria, and even in the Campagna of Eome, which was ia<l 
ancient times an Etruscan territory. They have been found at ' 
Palari, Gubbio, Crotona, Perugia, Chiusi, Vol terra, but 
especially in the environs of Cometo, a modern town near the 
ancient and celebrated Tarquinia. There the ancient tombs 
cover a space of about six miles long, by eight broad. Tliey 
are not built on the surface, but cut in the rock itself, to the 
depth of twenty feet, sometimes with two stories. The plan 
of these sepulchral grottoea is generally square, surmounted 
with a pyramidal roof. Everything is painted in it, the aides 
as well as the roof. The subjects of these paintings, of those, 
at least, of which some copies have been preserved, or which 
can be still recognised on the spot, — for the greatest part has 
been damaged by time, but above all, by negligence and 
ignorance, — present scenes of the passage ot souls to the other 
hfe, images sometimes of a soothing character, the more 
frequently terrible and formidable, of the fat« which awaits 
them, funeral games, combats of every kind, sometimeiJ 
banquets. There are alao to be seen larvEe, winged geni^'l 
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Kuitoms, furies, real and symbolical figures, all representa- 
Ds relative to tbe doctriue of the EtruscauB, in regard to the 
te of Boula after death. 

There is an interesting and faithful description of these 
Etruscan tomhs in a letter written in 1760, by Pacciandi to 
Count Caylus. In May, 1827, three of these sepulchral 
grottoes were discovered, the paintings of which were found 
well preserved. I made all haste there, in spite of obstacles of 
every kind which were opposed to me : a burning season, an 
unhealthy climate, an absurd privilege, which strangers have 
succeeded by false reports in ohtaining from the pontifical 
government. In spite of all these obstacles I was able to 
penetrate into the grottoes. I passed two days in examining 
the paintings, in describing the subjects, and in copying the 
inscnptioEs. I left them in a state of fever ; but I bore away 
with me a true and faithful image of them, accurate and certain 
information, with the assistance of which I have been able to 
communicate to the Academy and to the public the first account 
of these paintings, the most remarkable in every respect that 
we have hitherto possessed among those which these Etruscan 
tombs have preserved to us. These paintings belong to 
different periods of Etruscan art. In one alone of these 
grottoes, they bear an impress, a physiognomy peculiarly 
Etruscan. In the two others they manifestly present the 
influence of Grecian taste and ideas. The subjects painted in 
the grotto, which is decorated with the most care, present, in 
various groups, the different games, wrestling, boxing, races on 
ibot, on horses, on chariots, which were practised in Greece, 
and which were all celebrated among the EtruscanB, principally, 
as it seems, at the funerals of the rich, for similar representa- 
tions have been discovered in a tomb at Chiusi. The costumes, 
the accessories, the vases, the instruments, all were Greek ; 
the style of the drawing, absolutely similar to that of the Greek 
vases of ancient manufacture, was marked with firmness, 
without dryness, and generally correct as weU as free. The 
colours, which stdl shine in all their brilliancy, in all their first 
freshness, are not laid on with a brush, but applied in flat 
layers, on a coating of very fine etucco, with a very brilliant 
effect in tbe most beautiful of these grottoes. These colours 
are white, black, red, yellow, blue, green ; thus all the principal 
colours, from the mixture of which all the others could be 
formed, whence the inference may be drawn, that at tbe period. 



whatever it may be, but certainly at a very ancient one, Trheitfl 
these paintings were eiecuted, the ancients were acquainted 
with, and had in uae, all the elements necessary to attain 
perfection in the art, and that long before the perioda aaaigned 
in Pliny, which I have already adverted to, some time since, in 
former lectures on the painting of the ancients, and which is 
found to be confirmed hy those Etruscan paintings. The little 
I have said doubtless gives a great interest to these paintings, 
and if it could he proved, as I supposed at first, and as has 
been conjectured by a learned Grffl'man, who addreased the 
Academy of Munich in regard to these paintings, that they 
belong to the period which followed immediately the establiah- 
ment of the Corinthian Demaratus at Tanjuinia, and the 
importation of the Greek a^ts into Etruria, we should then 
have one of the principal elements of the history of a 



which we as yot poaaess but the vague information furnished 
by Pliny, and only some paintings for decoration belonging, for 
the most, to a period of decline, to provincial countries, c 



a inferior branch of the art. In bringing to a close 
this review of Etruscan art, an idea has strucK me which I 
cannot refrain from communicating : art in thia ancient nation 
presented nearly the same characteristics, and suffered nearly 
the same vicissitudea, as among the modem Tuscans. I know 
there has been much abuse made of these kind of parallels, 
which are for the most part but mere caprices used by writers 
for ornament. But here, in the comparison of Etruscan art and 
Tuscan art, there ore ao muuy analogies, so many similarities, 
that this parallel, should it fail in exactnesa and justness in 
Bome points, cannot but appear without some foundation, uid 
at leant without some interest in its aggregate. We have aeen 
Etruscan art produced under forms of a meagreneas, a dryness, 
a rigidity, which completely recall those of the old pjuntinga of 
Simone di Siena, Giunta da Pisa, Cimabue of Florence, when 
taste began to fluctuate between the traditions of Byzantium, 
and the first attempts at a return to the imitation of nature. 

At a later period it was still for the dryness and hardness of 
style that the productions of the Etruscans were remarkable 
in the most ancient tJcarabEDi, in the bronzes and in the mirrors, 
as from Giotto to Dominico Ghirlandaio, to Andrea Verroehio, 
and even to Masaccio, the predominant character of the 
Florentine school was always a precision which degenerated 
fata dryness; a care, a finish of details, carried to excess, anft I 
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a certain rigidity of etjle which frequently falls into meagre- 
nesB. When at length Etruscan art reacheti its most perfect 
state, as we see it on some of the moat beautiful engraved 
gems, and on uma of the most finished execution, it eiLibits a 
display of aoatomical Bcience, an exaggerated energy of move- 
ment, an overcharged rigour of attitudes, a tension of all the 
muscles, an action of every part, a profomad knowledge of the 
structure of the human body, a careful study of nature, too 
rarely joined to that choice of forms, to that search after the 
beautiful, to that sentiment of grace, without which art will 
ever he wanting in its principal merit, that of pleasing. Now 
does not Tuscan art display the same characteristics in the 
works of Michael Angelo, which unquestionably present the 
most striking, the most complete type, and so to speak, their 
veiy ideal ? I mean, that science of drawing carried even to 
ostentation, that austerity which never eacrifices to the graces, 
those tortured attitudes, those abrupt and hold movementB, 
that expression generally hard and energetic, that predilection 
for terrible and stern suDJects ; that haughtiness, that coarse- 
ness, that fire of style, all which strikes and astonishes in 
Michael Angelo, aU which gives the idea of a power of hand, of 
a vigour of eitraordinary conception, without ever producing 
the impression of that beauty which charms, of that sentiment 
which touches, and of that grace which enchants. Such is in 
fact the Florentine school, considered in regard to Michael 
Angelo ; such must have been very nearly the school of the 
ancient Etruscans. And is it not a phenomenon deserving of 
observation, these coincidences of style and character between 
people BO diiFerent, inhabitants of the same country, at periods 
so remote— this transmission of genius, of soul and taste, 
handed down through ages, under the same sky of Tuscany, 
from the artist who engraved the gem of Tydeus, or who 
decorated the tombs of Tarquinia, to the author of Moaes and 
to the painter of the Capella Sistina F 
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huioTj — Sketch, of a Homerie Arebeologj witli legiud to Art — Vixti 
Epoch of Greek Art ; stonat and pillan of vood ; fiirmKtioa of tiie Cheek 
Hennca vith a amgie head, thea with a doable head — Digrfwiion on the 
HennaphrodHei^ dertred from this primhiTe type^ and an. figmea of a 
doable natore— In vhat waj theae figoiea differiB the Ergyptian ayateniaiid 
In that of Greek Art — The Ifinotanr the sole exception known totte general 
priaeiple of theie wpityafnt at ion g, for what reaaon — ^Foreign i^iinmu^ exer- 
eiaed in Greek Art^ how, at what period, and to what degree — Condnaion. 

Wb now enter upon the vast and brilliant domain of Greek 
art, in which every principle, everj idea, every monument of 
the beautiful, the sole true end, and the sole genuine essence 
of art, are found collected in a system so closely linked in all 
lis parts, so intimately in connection with all the other elements 
of social organisation, that it is impossible not to consider 
this art in its noblest idea, in its most extensive application as 
the eix^lusive possession, the original creation of Gnreek genius. 
Let us at first cast a glance on the historical and geographical 
situation of Greece, in regard to art, that is to say on the very 
theatre where art was exercised in its different periods, and in 
its different schools. The history of Ghreece presents three 
grand divisions of this nation, in which art was cultivated with 
almost equal success, but not precisely at the same periods : 
Greece properly so called ; Asia Minor, with the neighbouring; 
islands ; Magna Graecia, or southern Italv, with Sicily, which 
was dependent on it. It is generally allowed that the birth, 
or at least the development of art, was earlier and more 
advanced in the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, and of Italy, 
than it was in Greece itself. But this opinion is rather based 
on bold presumption than on authenticated facts. One thing 
is certain, that accurate information is wanting on the political 
and moral situation of Greece, during a series of many 
centuries, from the return of the Heracleidse, to the first 
Olympiads, that is, from the eleventh to the seventh century 
diore our asra. During all this space of time, on which we 
mess only rare, incomplete, and contradictory historic data. 
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it seema that Greece, inwardly torn hj factions, given up to con- 
tinual cliangea of domination or government, could not aaaume 
a tranquil position nor a determinate form, and consequently 
art could not strike deep roots nor acquire a regular develop- 
ment, on a soil bo agitated, and changeable as it was. One 
essential fact tat ea tlie lead in the entire aggregate of accounts 
which have come down to ua with regard to thia historic 
period, namely, the great number of colonies which issued 
from Greece at periods Tery near one another, and which 
occupied all the coasts of Asia Minor, and those of aonthem 
Italy with Sicily, and the islands of the Archipelago. We 
must infer from this, that Greece was then in a state of 
continual crisis, and of laborious birth, which did not allow 
the arts, friends of adyancement, but children of peace, to 
increase and to prosper in the midst of these political convul- 
sions. On the contrary, all these circumstances became 
favourable to the cultnre of the arts in these colonies, which, 
for the moat part, established on a new and fertile Boil with 
sew and free institutions, carried no factions among them, and 
found few enemies around them. These were the mogt 
frequently entire parties, Tanquiahed in a political criaia, which 
exiled themselves in a maea ; and which thus bore under foreign 
skies, with the language and manners of their native land, an 
unanimity of will, of opinions, of principles, which muat have 
procured for those nsing republics a rapid progress. The 
most frequently also, they came in contact, in the neighbour- 
hood of the places where they went to establish themaelvea, 
but vrith nations feeble in number, ini'erior in civilisation, and 
consequently incapable of struggling long with them, and of 
disputing with tnem the possession of the soil, and the 
empire of the sea. For we see the Greek confederate states 
of Asia Minor— the -Cohans, the Dorians, the lonians, the 
last especially, Samon, and Miletus at their lieod, and the 
republics of Magna Gvsecia and Sicily, particularly PoaJdonia, 
Sybaris, Tarentimi, Crotona, Syracuse, Agrigentum, attaining 
at an early period, and rapidly raising themselves to a' high 
degree of prosperity, embracing a considerable commerce, 
becoming maritime powers, while (Greece itself, torn by 
intestine factions, wasted her reso-urces on useless agitations. 
Nevertheless Greece, though eshausted by her colonies and 
her dissensions, could not remain a total stranger to the move- 
ment whicli took place round her. It was on her soil that 
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bad beeo deposited the first germ of the arts of imitittioD ; it 
waa also on tier soD that were formed the first notional schools 
on record in history. Corintli, Sicyon, Argoa, EpiJaiirna, 
J^ina, but eapecially Athena, the genuine inBtmctresB of the 
human raee, &om the earliest penod, mode their name and 
influence celebrated by useful discoveries and celebrated works. 
Such is the haaty glance of the geography of Greek art, the 
elements of which, collected by Herder, Heyne, Heer^i, 
0, Muller, yet await a deeper and more profound esamination. 
As to the chronology of art, the moat knotty and the mwt 
difficult portion of its hiatory considered in its details, at the 
present day, it has been generally agreed to fix three principal 
epocha, which embrace the entire development of Greek artji 
and these epocha, connected with the very properties of thia 
art, are those of the ancient style, the grand and beautiful 
style, the graceful atj-le, periods which can be historically 
determined in the following manner ; from the hirth of the 
art to Phidias for the first, from Phidias to Prasateles for the 
second, from Praxiteles to Lyaippus and to Apellea for the 
tbird. In this classification of the art, different from that 
which WinckelroanQ has established, are not included the 
monuments of art produced at the court of the auccessora of 
Alexander, and at Kome under the emperors, that is to say, 
almost all the monuments we poasess. 

For in fact these monuments, whatever merit they may 
poBsesH in our eyes, whatever may be their number, and tb» 
apace of time they embrace, do not constitute an epoch 
as they present nothing new or original in style, and becaai 
they present nothing more than repetitions, memorials, 
copies, more or leas estimable, of works of an anteri< 
period, and of an order probably more elevated. Still 
la there any reference to the Romans where there 
any queation of the periods of art fixed according to 
characters of style, "riio Eomana never possessed, not only 
style which was their own, but not even artiats who belonged 
to them. They never knew, never cultivated art, but by foreign 
hands, first by the Etruscana, then by the Greeks. With 
regard to art they were atill more incapable, or leas fortunate, 
than with regard to literature, which, though almost entirety 
derived from a Grecian source, nevertheless producc-d, at 
Borne, some original talents. But art, aa it was practised to, 
its very laat moments, remained always in Home, Greek ak 
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-character and style, even in the very artists themselves. 
Eonie, with its politicnl power, with aU its boiindleBs fame, 
tateB its place in the history of art but as the dcpositoiy of 
the treaanrea of Greece, and at farthest as the heir of its 
teachinga. At first it waa only a.ble to pillage the works of 
art, then to copy them, at a still later penod only to travesty 
them ; it produced many a Verres, but not one artist. The first 
period of art, or that of the ancient style as we have fijed it, 
&om the very birth of ait to Phidias, may, and ought to be, 
subdivided into two different periods, one of which ombraees 
all those fi.rst efforta, all thoae rudo essays of an art stiU in 
its cradle, whuih have but a very distant connection with art 
properly bo called, which take a place in ita history but as 
genealogical titles, while the second includes the eontmuation 
and development of these works produced under a more happy 
inspiration, and were the results of more skilful studies and 
processes. The fiiat would extend from the age of Homer to 
that of CrcBSUs, and of Polycratea ; the second from the latter 
period, to that of the war with the Peraiana. 

It would be the subject matter for one of the moat in- 
teresting hooks one could write, to extract from the poems of 
Homer the complete picture of Greek civilisation as it existed 
at the age of their author. Not that there are wanting many 
works on this subject, but a work is still wanting which wonld 

E resent its aggregate. The book of Homer may be considered, 
lying out of the queation ita great poetic merit, as a kind of 
encyclopedia of the twelfth century before our era, and-art 
does not doubtless occapy the least apace in thia vast and in- 
tereating picture of a social organisation so simple and already 
BO advanced. In saying art, I mean here all ita branches, 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, including many mecha- 
nical arts which use connected with them. Architecture 
would claim in this picture an important part from the curious 
and detailed description of the palace of Alcinous and that of 
TTlysses; from the deacriptions of the walls and edifices of 
Pergamoa, and of the camp of the Greeka. Sculpture in ita 
turn would claim its space irom the number of works in wood, 
in metal, and in ivory, many of which, from the hand of Vulcan, 
already testify to a kind of perfection in these mechanical 
works i and especially the ahield of Achillea, the aolo descrip- 
"m of which forms perhaps the most curious and the moat 
piplete, as well as the moat ancient document of the history 
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oftheartsof Greece. The Trojan horse would also have 
pUice iu the Homeric delineation of the works of primltiTO 
sculpture, at once aa a proof of a mechanical art far advanced, 
and of that taste for gigantic monaments which, at these first 
periods of civilisation, was tike characteristic of all that waa 
noble and grand. Painting, the existence and prat-tice of which 
at the time of Homer it has been vainly in my opinion endea- 
voured to deny, would obtain its share, which has been 
hitherto denied to it, in consequence of its alliance with 
sculpture, as may be seen, among other eiamples, from the 
shield of Achillea, on which different metala, differently 
coloured, produced, by their miiture, a series of pictures at 
once painted and sculptured. Those beautiful tapestries, worked 
by the hands of Helen and of Andromache, in which tbe 
wool, shaded in different colours, imitated so many objects to 
the life, would not be a less direct, or less positive proof of the 
antiquity of an art, of which they could not have made at the 
time of Homer such general use, without its being cultivated 
with a kind of success. I shall rapidly point out here some of 
the prineipal features of which this kind of Homeric archteo- 
logy might be composed, which I have neither leisure nor the 
intention to trace at the present moment, but it is a subject 
which I hope will engage your attention. The interest which 
the study of antiquity generally eicites, for, in initiating ub 
into the knowlecfee of it period which no longer exists, it ex- 
tends our existence into a past age more or less remote from ua, 
— ^it increases, so to speak, out being, by all the space it add» 
to that in which we live ; this interest increases still more, 
for the same reason, in proportion as we seek to penetrate to 
the very cradle of the arts, to the very source of those insti- 
tutions so long destroyed. If we could have at the same time 
collected before us the Jupiter of Olympia, and the first idol 
which was brought into or produced in Gireece, if we could 
compare the work of Da;dalus and that of Phidias, with what 
interest, with what emotion would we pass from one to the 1 
other, to measure, if it were possible, aU the space which tha j 
human mind passed over, between the birth and the final per- 
fection of the art, to calculate how many centuries it required, 
)iow many efforts it bad cost to attain at last from so rude an 
attempt, so admirable a result, a sight so instructing and so 
interesting for so many reasons, which in the second century 
of our era was still presented to Pausaniaa at every step of hi» j 
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journey, we can never entertain the hope of ever enjoying, 
even though we shouid dig on every apofc of land, and to every 
depth of the soil of Greece which has as yet been turned 
up only by the plough, and by the bttrbaroua ri8er. Let 
U8, however, uttempfc to supply the absence of monuments by 
historical information, which must take its place. Let us try 
to ascend to the cradle of art, by availing ouraelves of all the 
traditions which are connected with it. We shall find on our 
path some curious facta, and for want of contemporaneous 
monuments, some memorials of another age, which take their 
place in imitating them. The first idols of GJreece were, aa we 
have already said, stones which were supposed to have fallen 
from heaven, and one can easily conceive what value a aimilnr 
belief must have bestowed on those idols. The experience of 
our age baa proved that what was among the ancients a super- 
stitioaa opinion, could have a real foundation ; and this is not 
the only case in which the facts of fable have been finally re- 
stored to the domain of science. These pretended stones, 
fallen from heaven, reverenced for this reason rather as 
manifestations, doubtless, than as images of the deity, were in 
feet real aerolites. Such was the Cupid of Theapite, which was 
always worshipped under this primitive form even at thu 
period in whicfi art, brougbt to perfection by genius, displayed, 
in the very same sanctuary, one of the masterpieces of 
Praxiteles. Next to these rude stones were to be remarke<l, 
for the same merit of antiquity, blocks of wood coarsely 
fashioned, genuiue fetiches, from which the worship of the 
ancient Pelasgi might be considered analogous to that of the 
Samoids, or of any other savage people. One of the moat 
venerated of these idols was the Juno of Argos ; it was made 
of the trunk of a wild pear-tree, and was of moderate size. 
Carried by Pirasus, son of Argus, to Tyrinth, it had been, at 
the time of the deBtmction of that town by the Argives, 
carried into its temple at Argos. One may judge from this 
anecdote of the high antiquity of this statue, of the prodigious 
value which was attached to it. And Pauaaniae saw it atill 
receiving, at the second period of our era, the homage of 
Greece, hy the side of the Juno of Polycletus, a Colossus of 
ivory and gold, a masterpiece of art and of the author. Thus 
tliese stones and piUara of wood, square or round, were the 
first gods of Greece, and these rude monuments of an art in its 
infancy were preaerved daring nearly fifteen centuries, by the 
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side of the wonders of that art, objects of an equal Teneration, 
but not doubtless for the same reason. 

It is probable that, to all the superstitious motires which 
rendered these statues the objects of such veneration, was also 
added, among the Greeks, a feeling of pleasure and national 
vanitj, when beholding the first attempt of the art, placed 
near one of its master-pieces, thejr thus embraced at a single 
glance the immense space they had gone over in the domain of 
imitation. They thus enjoyed their genius in the presence of 
objects which marked their infancy, they took a pride in their 
capabilities, in those very comparisons which recalled their 
pnmitive imperfections ; and inaeed these monuments of rude- 
ness were, in fact, titles of glory for Greece, or, as we may 
say, the archives of nobility. Tip to this period we do not 
perceive any trace, either direct or indirect, of any foreign 
influence. If any one should be willing to admit, that this 
influence was exercised at the first period of art, the following 
are, probably, the proofs which might be adduced to prove 
whence it came, and in what manner it was exercised. The 
PhoBnicians who had founded banks in some of the isles of 
Greece, and on several parts of the coast which they deemed 
favourable for establishments of this kind, raised, at the 
entrance of their factories, posts or columns to which they 
attached the idea of their national god, Thoth, or Theuth, 
adding to it the Phallus, as an universal symbol of nature ; 
from these posts or pillars, with the ^pendage just mentioned, 
resulted directly the form of the Hermes ; and the image 
itself of the god who bore this name among the Greeks, and 
who was called Mercury among the Somans. 

The Greeks, with that instinct of imitation already awakened 
among them, placed a head on this pillar, and the Greek 
Hermes was completed by this single addition, probably made 
on the Attic territory, to the posts which PhoBnician hands had 
erected. Athens, in fact, more than any other town in Greece, 
was filled with this sort of idols, the worship of which seemed 
to have for her a peculiar attraction, the form of which ought, 
consequently, to be linked with its national traditions. It is 
well known that under the Peisistratid® the Hermes became 
the principal element of the embellishments for which Athens 
was indebted to those chiefs so famed for their learning and 
skill, to so great an extent that it was called the City of the 
Hermes ; and such was the abundance of figures of that kind 



which were conatantly produced there, that the word Heriuo- 
glyph (sculptor of Hermee), was a long time the sole word 
employed at Athens to indicate eveir kind of sculptor. The 
form of HemiBB, once found, did not remain exclusively 
peculiar to the deity whose image it had been at first. All 
the gods, principally that crowd of local deities, of private 
genii, to whom dastijict namea could he with difficid^ assigned 
at that period, and still ffiore difhcult to represent them under 
different forms ; uU the gods, I repeut, were represented under 
the common form. In proportion aa religious ideas hecame 
more extended, such signs were represented under a more com- 
plicated form, and were even doubled, that is to say, two heads 
were placed on the same pedestal. This was also very probably 
an Attic invention ; for these double heads, the primitive type 
of Janus, are to be found on tbe coins of Athens and its 
colonies. They were originally a head of a man and a head of a 
woman placed together, that is, the two primitive principles, 
the two sesea, the two elements of all things, the sun and the 
moon, or Dsan and Deana, old Greek words, irom which the 
^Romans made iTanuB and Diana ; these two heads of diSerent 
sexes are to be seen on the medala of Tenedos. At a later 
period, when these simple and primitive ideas began to change, 
and to lose themselves, the ancients restricted themselves to 
the representation of two similar heads, generally male, 
modifymg and varying their characteristics, according to the 
necessities of their worship, of the progress of religion, and the 
resourcea of art. It was thus that the Janua of the Bomans 
was produced ; it was thus that in Greece itself there were 
Hermatheuea, Ilermeracles, Hermerotes, that is to say double 
Hermes of Mercury and Minerva, of Mercury and Hercules, 
of Mercury and Love : and it is very probable that irom the 
same combination proceeded the Hermaphrodites, or Hermes 
of Mercury and Venus, a type "which afterwards became in 
Grecian art one of the subjects in which, perhaps, are con- 
spicuous, in the highest degree, the rare qualities which 
(Batinguish it, and perhaps the one beyond all which would 
lead us most to appreciate its geniuj. When, in fact, one 
reflects on the prodigious interval which eiista between the 
aymbolical manner of representing the union of two natures. 
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hodj, of amalgamating in a same pbjnognomj, the different 
piroperties, the distinct charactensties of man and of woman, 
one can recognise from this single feature, an^ emfarace at a 
single glance, the immense space which Grreek art passed over 
in the career of imitation ; one can appreciate ai the same 
time all that maj he attributed to a foreign influence, and all 
that it owes to its own genius. 

The primitive Hermes with its double head and its pillar 
was nothing more, in fact, than a statue in the Egyptian style, 
that is to saj, an idea under a material form, a real hierc^jphic; 
but the Greek Hermaphrodite, in which the man and the 
woman are so admirably expressed and so exquisitely blended 
in all their parts, that th^ cannot in any way be separated or 
distinguished one from the other, in which the ideal being 
which results from the blending of the two sexes, presents 
however all the appearance of a real being, joined to all the 
charm of truth, to all the illusion of nature, who would 
venture to maint^fiin that such a figure was derived from such 
a hieroglyphic ? And if the one is purely Egyptian, as the 
other is unquestionably Ghreek, who could rarther believe that 
Greek art was indebted to Egyptian art for anything but the 
germ of an idea which ever remained devoid of imitation on its 
own soil, and became in Greece the very miracle of imitation. 

I ought not to leave this curious subject I have touched on, 
vrithout indicating another connection which naturally finds 
its place here, and which is not the less suited to tnrow a 
light on the nature of Greek art, and on its principles so 
essentially different from those of !E^;yptian art. 1 mean those 
statues of a double nature, human and animal, the combination 
of which, varied to a boundless infinity, we have already seen 
have been the principal element of Egyptian art, and the repre- 
sentation of which was not unknown to Greek art. The 
Giants, the Harpies, Scylla, the Syrens, Sphinxes, Centaurs, 
Pan, are well-known monsters, composed of a man or of a 
woman, with the extremities of serpents, birds, or of quad- 
rupeds, without speaking of some combinations of the same 
kind, of several animals forming one, such as Pegasus, the 
Griffin, the ChimaBra. But there is between these representa- 
tions, so apparently similar in intention and design, m reality 
a very remarkable difference : in the Egyptian works, the head 
of an animal is always placed on a human body, which is 
characteristic of a symbohcal image, while, quite the contrary, 



on the productions of Greek art n human Lead is placed on 
the boay of an animal which conetitutes the eame image. It 
ia then the •man, that ia to say, what there is moat uoble in 
creation repreaented by the head, alao the most noble, and the 
most diffi r-iiit object of imitatioa, which predominatea in these 
combinations, so as not to disgust by excessive hideoufineBS, 
and even to produce by the means of a number of gradatioua 
of shades of infinite variety and of eiquiaite dehcacy,— to 
produce, I repeat, in those multiplied and lantaatic beings, the 
jippearance of simple and real beings endowed with aU the 
organs of intelligence and of life. For example, in those 
statues of Pan, with a human head and the body, and the legs 
and feet of a goat, many esamplea of which have come down 
to us, and which were one of toe moat ancient, aa well as the 
most common subjectB of Greek art. By how many delicate 
lines, at the same time by what clearly marked forms, is the 
man confounded with the beaat, even to the verv head, where 
independently of the horns on the forehead, of tne glands on 
the neck, of the pointed ears which belong to the animal, all 
the other features more or less participate in the two natures ; 
where the form of the eye, with shaggy eyebrows over it, the 
Qose with wide noatrOs, the meagre and elongated face, the 
mouth which opens aa if to bleat, the projecting chin with a 
goat's beard, everything beapeaka the goat, without almost 
taking away from the nature of the man, and thus produces a 
being so consistent in every point, ao natural and so true, that 
not only its double nature does not appear a hideous deformity, 
as in the Egyptian statues, but does not even awaken in ui 
the idea of a physical imposaibility, nor the shadow of a painful 
sensation. I could adduce many other proofe of thia, aad 
the same fact would always result from them j namely, that 
the Greeks, by always placing the bead of the man on the 
representations of double beings, and consequently by allowiug 
the human nature to predominate in the blending of the two 
uaturea, differently from the Egyptians who reversed the two 
images by placing the animal above and the man below, intro- 
duced the principle of imitation even in the creation of monsters, 
and thus produced the illusion of reality even in the domain of 
iictioQ. I know but one single exception to this principle, 
which is, in the conformation of the Mmotaur, which is always 
esented on the most ancient works of Greek art, as on the 
Hibntted medal of Gaosaus in the King's cabinet, and on 
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But the Minotaur is, as the learned Bottiger has recently 
demonstrated, a Phceniciao fable, derived from the 
symbolic sources whence Egyptian art derived the type of its 
images ; and thia truth, which the celebrated antiquary has 
established by argumente entirely unconnected with the 
present subject, receives an additional confirmation from the 
onpositioQ which exists between this unique figure of tl 
Minotaur thus conceived, and the entire system of the Hellen 
repreaentationa. Let ub return to the point from whence thi», 
digresBion made us diverge, and resume the history of Greek 
art, at the period when we left ofi". I mean at that in which 
this art might have undergone, in the configuration of its 
imperfect works, some foreign influence. We have seen itL, 
adding, by Athenian hands, & human head, with the Phallus, 
Phfflnician symbol of nature, to the cippus or to the colunmj 
which was the first object which had neen erected not to t] 
image, but in honour of the deity, and we have seen that tl 
primitive Hcrmea was the result of thia combination. At t! 
very period, statues of Egyptian form and origin, for the 
part eieeutcd in wood, were brought into Greece by th( 
same adventurers who came to establish themselves there, a 
who indeed must have come from Egypt, though it does not 
necessarily follow from thi&, that they were Egj-ptians them- 
aelres ; I here allude to Cecrops and Danaus. Pausanias, 
indeed, assures us, in terms too positive to admit of a possi- 
bility of doubt, that the most ancient statues which still 
existed in his time in Greece, were of wood, and ivhat is more, 
that they were Egyptian, 

In aupport of thia he mentions the Lyeian Apollo of 
which baa been consecrated by Danaus ; further on he spt 
of an idol of Hermes, or Mercury, which came from Hy|^ 
mnesira, and in another part of his work he mentions anotl 
Hennes, of wood, which was supposed to be 
Cecrops. These statues bad, theretbre, been brought ii 
Greece by foreign Colonies ; they were of wood : they had tl 
form of Herraes ; that is, the form of a pillar, surmount 
with a human bust without any indication ot feet and of hani 
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And this is what the same Pauaauias says elaewbere, esplicitly, 
when ho attributes to the Athenians the merit of having 
among all the Greeks conseerated truncated Hermea {ajdoXmit 
'Epfiaf) tliat ia to say, HermeB without arma or lege. Now, 
on remarking thoae characteristic features, how can anyone 
refrain from considering these statues of wood in the form of 
mummies, with the arms attached to the body, so much so 
as to he scarcely distinguishable one from the other, and with 
the fe*t joined in a similar manner ho as to form a kind of 
plinth or baae, hut as statues most manifestly of Egyptian 
workmanship and origin, of which we possess thousands of 
specimens, and which appear to have been executed in Egypt 
during a Jong series of centuries with that perHeveranee and 
tenacity, the causes and results of which we have already 
endeavoured to esplain and appreciate ? We must therefore 
admit as an established feet that the G-reeka, particularly those 
of Attica and of Argolis, received from Phtenician merchants, 
or others who established themselves among them during the 
first period of Hellenic civilisation, some of those idols wrought 
in the Egyptian style, in cedar, sycamore, or ebony. We 
shall add that the Diana of Ephesus, under its primitive form, 
which was exactly that of a mummy, waa one of those idols, 
and that it always remained in coTtformity with this Oriental 
type. The Diana of Perga, the Juno of Samos, as we tind 
them represented in medala, belong to the same system, and 
are to be assigned to the same period. Only the arms of this 
kind of statues, as they are to be seen separated from the body 
of the idol, and supported by pieces of metal, indicate a later 
addition, and prove by this very addition of connecting parts 
which did not form a part of the block or pillar, since they 
had need of partial support, that these were in fact parts 
foreign to the primitive conception of the idoL Lastly, we 
will presume that the Egj-ptian statues were painted, as in 
reality are the greater number of the monumente of the same 
kind which we possess in almost every material, and we shall 
find, in this coarse admixture of painting and of sculpture, 
both so imperfect, the first principle of that taste of the Greeks 
for polychromatic sculptnre, in which art afterwards produced 
suefi wonders. Thus then those rude statues, coarsely fashioned, 
coarsely coloured, in which the confusion and imperfection of 
this double art are such, that the eye fluctuates undecided 
between the outlines of the sculptor and the colouring of the 
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painter ; these idols, which do not in an j waj partake of the 
genius of the arts, for thej tend to assimilate their principles, 
to confound their effects ; these monuments in fine of a rude 
instinct, and of a mechanical art in its infiEUic^, present them- 
selyes at the yeiy entrance of the domain of art, as the 
precursors, and if one may so speak, as the ancestors of those 
statues and colossi of gold and iyorj, in which, at the other 
extremity of its career the same art had equalled, by the mag- 
nificence and beauty of its productions, the fnqjesty of the 
Gods, But this prodigy was the work ci time, of liberty and 
of genius : it was brought about on Grecian soil, and by 
Grecian hands ; it was the work, the property, the eternal 
title of glory of Greece. Egypt can only lay daim to the germ 
which it could not render miitful itself, to the rude sketch 
which it could not terminate, to the model from which it 
deriyed no adyantage. To say all in a word, Egypt claims as 
her own, in the history oi art, the type and the form of her 
mummies : aU the rest, from this beginning to the Jupiter 
Olympius of Phidias, belongs exdusiyely to Ghreece, which 
subject we now intend to enter upon. But we haye as yet 
only reached the age of SsBdalus, and we must make a short 
pause, before entering the yast space we haye to go oyer. We 
shall, therefore, stop here and leaye to our next lecture the 
continuation of this subject. 
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SEVENTH LECTUEE. 



[m\ of Diednlus — Statues of wood tslied. Dtedalean, first prodadtionB of Qreek 
Art — Statuaa tlreiis«il in real drapery — Cauws oiui prDob of this cDstoin — 
Taste for Polyvhromatia Sculpture denved from the aame primuplc — ^ 
DigTBBaioD on an analogouB practice to be found in the Florentine School at 
the period of the reviTnl of Art— Proofe of the sculpture of several materiils, 
or uf several coIodk deriTed from Ancieat Uoaumenta — Uf Djed&lns and of 
his historj — What is to he understood undor the name of this perflonagej 
and in the narratiye of hia travels — Characteristics peculiar to Works 
eieaut«d in his School— Conolueion. 

The history of art haa, like every other hietory, its fabulous 
Drigiii, its poetic ages, its uncertAin genealogies. The cradle of 
all our knowledge, hke that of all tbe great familiea which 
performed a eoiispicuoua part on the stage of the world, is 
covered with a mysterioua obscurity, and the truth itself is 
disguised under tne veil, and with the colours of fiible ; but 
fuble, in its turn, is useM in conHrming the existence of the 
facts it enshrouds, and it is thus that an attempt may be made 
to verify and restore, one by the other, the mythology of art 
and its history. The age of Sasdalus, the works of his which 
are mentioned in history, the inventions which have been 
attributed to him, are one of those historical problems which 
the apparently learned credulity of one age, and which the 



seemingly philosophical scepticL 
' fed in opposite at 



.of another age, have i 
turns solved in opposite senses, in an equally light mtuuier, and 
with equal insufficiency. While endeavouring to see in it 
nothing but pure history or pure fable, the true mode was 
equally departed from, for in fact there was a mixture of one 
and of the other, which it was necessary to endeavour to 
distinguish, Far anterior to the period in which Athenian 
tradition placed the age of Dsdalus — that is, three generations 
before the siege of Troy, or about thirteen centuries before our 
era, certain statues of wood were in general use, and were 
widely extended in Greece. These statues, which were dressed 
in real drapery, in order to conceal the imperfection of the 
form, or which were painted in difierent colours, in order to 
I bear the semblance of these garments and of these forms, were 
'led Dicdola, a generic word which remained in the lauguage, 
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to diBtinguish every kind of thing, and especially every work of 
art ingeniouglif wrought. We Lave on this point a elear and 
positive t«atiinony of Faueanias, which will not allow us to 
doubt of either the eristence of these wooden statues corered 
with drapery, or their antiquitv with regard to Dtedalus, nor 
their speeial denomination at tfie very pefiod of which we are 
speaking. We can even go fiirther. Based on this testimony 
HI Pausanias, and on the £ictfi which confirm it, we can form 
very nearly a just idea of the manner in which these Satdaleaa 
statues, more aucient than DiedaluB himself — kinds of lay- 
figurea draped — were conceived and wrought. There are 
frequently to be found on the Greek vasea of aucient style, 
sm^ idols of several deities, among others, of Pallas, of Diana 
Tauriea, of Venus Chryse, which seem to be esact imitations 
of the most ancient statues consecrated to those deities. N^ow 
these statues, under a human form rudely imitated, with th& 
attributes or the arms they bear, and the dresses of real drapery 
which cover them from head to foot, MthfuUy represent to ua, 
according to all appearance, the state of the art anterior to 
DfedaluB, and show what were the Dtedftlean statues before the 
period, whatever it may be, in which this personage and his 
school flourished. This custom of dressing statues in real 
draperies of moveable clothes, claims a few moments attention, 
not as a simple singularity of taste, but as one of the most 
curious inspirations of the genius of antiquity. That these 
means of producuig a kind of illusion derived from the rudest 
instinct existed in Greece, a& they existed in Egvpt, as tiiey 
eiist almost everywhere, among nations in their iniancy, or for 
that portion of the people which will ever remain children, will 
be readily admitted, though ne should be unable to adduce 
positive testimonies ; and it is, moreover, a fact, proofs and 
examples of which have been collected by an illustrioufl 
antiquary, in regard to Greece, with a diffiisencss which. 
exempts me from dwelling on the point. But that this sBm» 
custom, derived from the same principle, and further authoriaedi 
by lon^ use, should be perpetuated in Greece at the mort 
flourishing periods of the art, and applied t-o its most celebrated 
productions, is certainly a matter which will be a cause of 
wonder to ua, in particular, who have such difierent ideas on 
that point. J^ow it is also a fact which does not admit of the 
least doubt, that the custom of dressing statues in real drapery 
"•pat continued to almost all the periods of art, though its usQy' 
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probably, became more and more rare and restricted. The 
testiinoniea of aoeient authors cannot be interpreted otherwise, 
Trho say that the goda and goddesses had, like the generality of 
wealthy pereons, women charged wilk their toilet, and who 
assure UB, that there was a particular claas of priests, whose 

?iecial function it was to dregs and ttndregs the dinirte statueg. 
here is a well-known anecdote, ■which alone can stand for a 
whole series of facts, and that, too, at tha most beautiful period 
of Greek art; ; it is the story of Dionysius, who, considering 
the mantle of gold with which the Jupiter Olympius of 
Syracuse was covered, too heavy for summer, and too cold for 
winter, thought proper to replace it by a woollen mantle, as 
being better suited to the different temperature of these two 
seasons. Many statues, of as rich a composition as the one 
just mentioned, the number of which eeems to have been 
considerable in ancient Greece, must without doubt more than 
once have found themselves in a similar predicament. Such 
would have been, aa Thucydides himself has remarked, the fate 
of the famous Minerva of the Parthenon, a colossus of gold and 
ivory, if the necessities of war should have compelled the use of 
the gold with which the drapery of this statue was composed ; 
and without doubt, it would be natural and legitimate, that thia 
people, who in their prosperity employed their treasures in 
ornamenting the gods, should have recourse to the same gods 
to assist them in unforeseen necessities ; for thus the sanctuary 
became in such an emergency subsidiary to the public treasure, 
and religion was made auxiliary to the exchequer. At other 
times it was in order to supply the deficiency caused by the 
rudeness of the material or the unperfection of the statue, that 
use was made of this expedient ; aa we understand, among other 
examples, from that statue of Lucina, the work of Demophoon, 
the head and estremities of which were of pentelic marble, while 
the body, in wood, was covered with a slight drapery. Such were 
the statues of Bacchus, of Ceres, of Proserpine, which Fausauias 
saw in a Nymphieum between Sicyon and Phliontum, statues 
the head of which alone was visible, and the rest was so 
concealed under amass of drapery, that the inquisitive traveller 
could not discover of what material it was made. Economy, 
as well aa opulence, found there an equal advantage in 
thia practice, which exhibited religion in all its pomp, or 
' I- all its primitive simplicity— two states, which produce, 
"Brever different in themselves, almost the same effect on the 




imagination and on the eensea. £ich, it imposed hj that 
lofty eplendour with which it was iavee>ted ; poor, it excited int©- 
rest by that august poverty, the atamp of which it bore ; and 
always associated with the condition of the people, and with 
the destiny of the state, in its magnificence or in its modesty, 
religion was bat dearer to the eitiEens for whom it had ever 
ready, in case of need, a resource or a useful lesson. If we 
now wish to appreciate, in regard to art, the influence of that 
practice, we shall see that it must have contributed more than 
any other cause to that taste for polychromatic sculpture 
which produced the most beautiful works of Greek art, and 
that, by a necessary reaction, the taste for that kind of sculpture 
continued to maintain more and more the use of that practice. 
As those idols, originaUy draped like lag-figure*, had produced 
by degrees statues composed of connected parts, of moveable 
drapery, and in some cases, of real dresses ; in like manner the 
custom of statues thus conceived extended and made general 
the use of this drapery, as a means of hiding the parts which 
were wanting, or oi concealing defects which were too striking. 
From these practices, which thus acted unceasingly one on tha 
other, resulted almost entirely the genius of the arts at 
antiquity, which haa been completely revealed to us only at 
a period too near our own ; hut the knowledge of this art, at 
iirst deemed paradoiical, has, as yet, been received very 
imperfectly by us, and still finds acme differences of taste and 
of opinion to encounter which will oblige me to pause for s 
few moments on this new and important point in the histoiy 

Taste is, more than one thinks, the slave of certain con- 
ventional practices, of certain blind customs which ore intro- 
duced no one knows how, which are perpetuated no one knowa 
why. Tor example, the predilection which the modems have 
for sculpture in marble, the repugnance not only for the 
mixture of several materiala, but for every other material hut 
marble ; this predilection, which has stamped among us that 
branch of art with so great a character of uniformity, almost 
entirely depends on this accidental and casual circumstance, 
that the only worke of ancient art &om which modem art has 
derived its principles, its inspiration, and its models, were worka 
in marble. Hence, from the first, we have been accustomed to 
look on marble as the material the most adapted to sculpture, 
and this prepossession in regard to the taate of the ancientftl 
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acquiring still fiirther sanction from the practice itaelf of the 
DHMlenia, has finally produced ao fixed and bo general an 
opinion on thia pomt, that it would be at the present day 
impusaible to chimge it, and ohuoat useless to combat it. 
However, it ia a fitct well known at present, that marble was 
the material the least used by the Greeks in the most beautiful 
periods, and for the greatest worhs of art ; and that almost 
none but works in marble have come down to na, solely dependB 
on this, that this material, posBesaing no value in itsell', 
barbarity, fanatieiBm, and cupioity, theae great causes of the 
destruction of ancient monuments, had no interest in destroying 
works in marble. 

Thus, then, it ia from an error with regwd to fiiots that tha 
opinion of the modems on the excellence of statuary in marble 
was established ; it is from a real mistake that their exclusive 
taste on this point has been formed; and our principles, which 
appear to us so solid and so perfect, for we will not even listen 
to any one who cjueationa them, proceed, in fact, from an error, 
and are in reality but a prejudice. I shall not mention the 
great number of works in bronze, in gold and in irory, in 
marble and in metal, which existed in ancient times, and which 
compose by far the greater part of the domain of Greek art. 
The Jupiter Olympius of Quatrernere de Quincy contains on 
this point an aggregate of facts and of theories to which it 
would be difficult to add or to oppose anything, and presents 
the only true theory of the art, such as the ancients had 
conceived it. But I shall point out aome facts partly borrowed 
from the experience of the ancients, partly from that of the 
modems, which will incontesfably" prove, in my opinion, how 
much our views and opinions with regard to tnis subject are 
narrow, false, and superficial. The single tovra of Herculaneum 
would have been sufficient to ahowto what degree the taste for 
polychromatic sculpture, that is, sculpture of different materials 
or with different colours, was still widely extended at the 
period of decline, and in the small provincial towns ; for more 
itatne« of bronKe than of marble have been found there, becau? e 
the catastrophe which buried that town, as we may say, all 
alive, did not allow the works of the statuary in bronze to be 
used in the following ages for other purposes, as happened 
eyerywhere else where productions of this kind and of tliis 
PiWnterial were to be met with ; as we learn from the very 
Ipfriimony of our ancestors, took place at the taking of 
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Constant inople by the French and Venetian Cruaadera in 12041, 
when BO many beautiful works of Greek art, the maater-pieceS 
of Myron, of Pbidios, of LvBippus, which atill existed, were 
destroyed or melted down for the baaeat motives, and for the 
vilest purposeB. Among these bronzes of Herculaneiira there 
are maay which present, in their inlaying in silver, a strikiiig 
example of the use of polychromatic sculpture for the most 
common purposes, and in the smallest details. Almost all the 
figures, or the instruments and vases in bronKC, exhibit, in fiict, 
either some parts, or some ornaments, wrought in silver, which 
proceed from the same principle, and which depend on tha , 
same taste. But what is most deserving of remark is, that win 
find in the sculpture of the revival of the arts, principally in thai 
Horontine school, the mother of all the others, an aimlogonfl 
taste and practice, the frequent use of bronze, the custom of 
colouring and of mixing metals, of blending different Bubstauces 
in the works of statuary, all ceirtainly derived from maxims and 
from processea purely Greek, by an uninterrupted tradition 
through the long and dark period of the middle ages. The 
numerous testimonies of this ancient taste which modem 
Tuscany presents, aro doubtless not unknown to any one in 
any way versed in the history of art. It would not be perhaps 
from our purpose, if we should mention here the principal of 
them, in order to show under how many forms, and how 
skilfuDy, it had been practised ; how a taate, which has become 
so foreign to our habits, and so contrary to our present 
principles, has been transmitted from the ancients to the 
modems, and how this taste, which appears at the present day 
so odd and fantastic, was for a long time the prevaiung taste in 
art. The mixture of different materials in order to set off the 
different mouldings in architecture, or simply to ornament 
them ; tlus mixture, inherited from the Greeks, is conspicuous 
in the highest degree in a single square at Florence, in the 
reunion of three edifices, the dome, the baptistery, and the 
wonderful Campanile, the work of Giotto, and the production 
of the fourteenth century ; and is also to be found at Pisa, in a 
similar reunion of tliree s imilar edifices ) it is also to be seen at 
Sienna, in the Bingle cathedral of that town. Nothing, too, is 
more frequent in the works of statuary of the same country and 
of the same age, than parts painted or gilt on similar materials, 
Biicli as marble or bronze : examples are innumerable even in 
our own country; there are many who can still rccolle^ 
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^^KliaTiiig aeeu the sculpturea of several of our gothie cathedrals, 
^^Hl^inid among others Kotre Dame, almost entirely painted and 
^H gilt. The mixture of the two arts by the meajis of stones 
differently coloured, which produce a kind oipaintitiff in marble, 
is also a branch of Tuscan art, of which the pavement of the 
Cathedral of Sienna presents an. admirable specimen. The 
paintings produced by the process of tarsia by the means of 
wood of different colours, sometimes with parts in reliei', or 
with inlaying in metal, also present a kind of mechanical art, 
which obtained in Tuscany the raok of genuine art, and which 
has made cabinet-work a branch of sculpture ; a mechanical 
art, moreover, completely analogous to that practised by the 
ancients for the purpose of ornamenting either with light mlaid 
leaves, erustat, or with partis laid on in relief, einilemala, all 
kinds of vases, of furniture, even statues ; and the tkmous Isiac 
table, with its silver figures inlaid in a table of bronze, may be 
compared, according to this view, to the modem tarsia, as the 
Iront of St. Minjato, near Florence, can give an idea of this 
mixture of different marble, used in compartments to form t^ 
kinds of decorations, which the Bomans in Pliny's time had so 
much abused according to the testimony of that writer. The 
art of colouring, of inlaying metals, which was cultivated with 
80 much success by the Florentine goldsmiths, such as 
Benvenuto Cellini ; that of painting clay with enamel, and of 
linking, in this manner, aa intimately as possible, sculpture and 

Sainting ; this art, which produced, under the hand of Luca 
ella liobbia such beautiful works, and which sometimes in so 
happy a manner allied itself with architecture in order to 
decorate the principal parts of edifices, such as the triezes, and 
even the entire facades of churches, as can be observed, 
among other eiamples, on a beautiful church of Perugia: this 
art, so manifestly bnked with the habitual taste of the ancients 
for polychromatic sculpture, and for coloured architecture, 

ErevaiLcd simultaneously with other arts of the same kind which 
have Just pointed out, so as to form a complete system, a 
vast aggregate of works, produced under the same influence, 
^^^impreased with the same taste, executed with the same talent, 
^^^Urhich have made Tuscan art the principal phenomenon of 
^^^^kodem geniuB, and the onlyoue whicn can be compared, under 
^^^^Hnost every view, and aliuost with equal advantage, to the 
^^^^bondera of ancient genius, N^ow, all these works, which I have 
^^^^B^idly glanced over, were executed at a period which has been 
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called that of the reviya] of the arts, which extends from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth centmy ; they are all, or nearly all^ 
included between GKotto and Michael Ang^elo. At this period, 
the discoYeries of ancient marbles had had. on the development 
of art, and on tV>e direction of taste no influence, or, at least, 
Tery slight. These montiments were as yet so rare, and 
generally so ill appreciated, that even Michael Angelo allowed 
the legs of the Famese Hercules to remain, which had been 
restored by his pupil Delia Porta, after the ancient legs had 
been found ; and when Michael Angelo wanted to restore in 
his turn some ancient statues, as he did to the statue called 
the Dying Griadiator, or when he attempted to produce from 
his own invention a statue of an ancient personage, as in his 
Bacchus of the Florentine Gallery, one can but too clearly 
perceive to what degree this great man, and stiQ more his 
contemporaries and his pupils, were as yet but Httle imbued 
with the sentiment of ancient statuary. 

The works of this art then known, and which consisted for 
the most part but of statues or bassi-relievi in marble, could 
not, up to this period have exercised almost any influence 
on the formation of taste ; and consequently the numerous 
proofs I have given of this taste for polychromatic sculpture, 
so general in Tuscany at the revival of the art, depend on 
more ancient influences, and are connected by uninterrupted 
traditions, with the practice and principles of Greek art. But 
in proportion as these ancient monuments in marble became 
more numerous, in proportion as they were better known and 
more appreciated, an insensible change took place in the ideas 
of the age, and finally a complete revolution, in consequence of 
this exclusive study and assiduous contemplation. This was 
then carried so far that it was deemed impossible to conceive 
and admit any other kind of sculpture than sculpture in 
marble, because in reality it was in this material thfet the most 
beautifril works of ancient art that we are acquainted with 
have been executed, and it was thus was formed this general 
prepossession in favour of statuary in marble, and this prejudice 
agamst polychromatic sculpture which obstinately resists every 
proof, every example, which can be produced of a different taste 
m Greek antiquity as well as in modem Tuscany. However, 
there would have been required but a little more attention, or 
a little less prepossession, in order to discover, even in the 
works of statuary in marble, which liave come down to us from 
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the ancients, evident and palpable proofs of tlic prevailing 
taste of which I have spoken. It ia at the present day 
confirmed by the works of statuary which were employed in 
the monumenta of architectnre, from the example of two of the 
moat beautiful edifices which remain of ancient art, the Temple 
of Minerva and that of TheseuB at Athens, which still preserve 
manifest tracea of the application of colours which were laid 
on the Bculpturea in baaao-relievo of these two templea. A 
similar proof has resulted from the diaeovery of those curious 
bassi-relievi of Selinantmn, which., having Buffered leas from 
the injury of the weather, ^so present this peculiarity in the 
most manifest manner. It has been in my power to aee 
confirmed at Agrigentum on some fragments discovered by 
Mr. Hittorff, the primitive application of colour which had 
been uaed on the aculpturea belonging to the decorations of 
these edifices. It will ever be considered an authenticated 
and indisputable fact, that at the moat beautiful period of 
Greek art, the edifices of the firat order were adorned with 
aculpturea, if not painted in all the extent of the word, at least 
coloured, so as to render prominent some architectural parts, 
and to make other parts atand out conspicuous, to produce, in 
fine, by a happy mixture of the efiecta of colour and of form, 
an impression of richneas, of brilliancy, and of variety, far 
superior, in our opinion, to that wLich reaulta from the use of 
a aingle material, naturally cold and monotonous. But it is in 
the works of statuary made to remain isolated as statuea, that 
this practice of the ancienta has been exhibited to ua in the 
least equivocal manner, however imwilling we may be to 
recognise it. On thia point many teatimoniea, and many 
allusions, are to be frequently met with in their writings ; but 
■what is more decisive, there are monuments which prove this 
almost universal custom. I shall not mention those charming 
little figures in terra-cotta of pure Greek workmanship, which 
are found by hundreds in Sicily and in Greece, and so few of 
which are aa yet in our collectioos ; flgurea which present all 
the details of the dresa and toilet of the women, with a variety 
and with a display of colour of which we can form no idea ; I 
shall not mention tliese, I say, because the proportion and the 
nature itself of these statuea doea not admit of considering 
them as productions of the severe and simple atyle. Neither 
11 1 mention other small statues of the same kind, employed 
ttthe decoration of the interior of buildings, such as the 
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' the Thennie at Pompeii, which, as they ■ 
destined to take b place in buildings entirely painted, e 
not but be included in the same ayatem. But on the Tery" 
monuments of the highest order, how many traces do we not 
find, although defaced from dny to day by time and neg- 
ligence, of thia use of colours, the object of which was to 
correct the coldness of the marble, to temper the stiffiieBs of 
the stone, without however going bo far as to produce that 
false and coarse imitation, which deviates from the domain of art. 
The Pallas of Velletri, the famous Amazon of the Vatican, 
and the beautiful Diana of Versailles, received on seveml 
of the nude parts, as well as on the drapery, an application 
of colours for the purpose I have mentioned. The Venus 
de' Medici had the hair gilt, and earrings fixed on, pro- 
bably, also, in gold. The Minerva of Herculaneuni had, 
on several parts, gilding Bo thick that it came oS' in scales. 
The small Diana of Herculaneum exhibits still more per- 
ceptibly than any other ancient statue, the application of 
difi'erent colours on different parts of its drapery, and if it 
will be allowed me to advance my own testimony, I can 
affirm that on a great many of the most beautiful ancient 
statues which have not been noticed with this view, but m 
which I have examined with the greatest core, especiall^^H 
the beautiful Caryatides of the ViUa Albani, at Some, the uafr^| 
of differeotljr coloured tints cau be distinctly discovered, which ^ 
made certain parts of the drapery stand out, and set off the 
brilliancy of the flesh and the beauty of the nude ; in fine, gave 
the marble almost the colour and appearance of flesh, and 
produced in addition to thia, the immense advantage of 
preserving the marble, of protecting the aurface from the 
effects of humidity which weara away and destroys the material, 
on advantage which can be fully appreciated by comparing the 
most beautiful ancient statues, such as the Apollo ana the 
Mercury Belvidere, the Venus de' Medici, the Hercules 
Fameae, which still, as we may say, retain their flesh un- 
touched, with many modern statues, the auriaces of which are 
stained, or rubbed off, or deatroyed in ao many different ways.* 

* However powerfully R. EocLette may argne in favonr of pulyphromatic 
scalptar«, in oar opiniDn unlpture can never be other tlian /urin I'u iti jiumf 
ideal ; and any application of colour which would detract from the porilj and 
idesllt; uf this poreet of the arC^ can neTer be agrewble to onr tasle. The 



I must claim your indulgence for all those digreasions, whicli, 
in appearance, carry me so far from the principal object of my 
researches, I had aa yet barely reached in the history of 
Oreek art the age of Daedalus, and here I find myeelf almost 
at our own age, allowing myself to follow a succeaaion of ideas 
which involuntarily spring one from another. But this i» an 
ineiitable inoonvenience in a lecture which scarcely ever allows 
U8 to follow that methodical order, that rigorous deduction 
which ought to be found in a written composition, and it is 
also a part of the nature of the subject of which I treat, and 
which couBiBts, as I have already had occasion to remark, less 
in presenting a complete and connected history of art, than in 
offering some general views on its genius. Let us nevertheless 
endeavour after this digresaioo, to return to the point where 
we left off, I mean the age of Daedalus, and in order to return 
to our subject at once, and to sum up in a single word, let us 
here consider it as established, that the system of poly- 
chromatic sculpture, such as it existed among the ancients, 
depended on the prevailing custom of primitive art, of dressing 
painted statues in real drapery, and thus obtaining on illusion 
the more effective, as the imitation was more rude, and art 
itself more imperfect. 

In treating ai Dcedahia, it is not necessary to say that I 
shall speak but little of Dtedalua himself. His history, as it is 
related by Diodonis Siculus, is almost entirely composed of 
fables, which have already been considered as such by 
Siroonidea, and it would evince bad taste in us to show our- 
eelvea more credulous at the present day than at the time of 
Findor, The name itself of Drndalua was not a proper name, 

modorn taste for polichroniatio aenlptnie ia Dtnionaly lint a retumine to tte 
piimitiis imperfection of ut when so attempt vox mule to p^adDl^e illuBion, 
in order to pleaao the unedDCBicl taute of tie Tolgar. The great ma«terB of 
art DETer coloured their marble atatoea. The Onidian Veniu of Praiilelea was 
eolonrleu. Uiiller otserrestliat "oolonr ia Bculpture opentea with so much 
the liiee advautoge the mora it tries to approach DstnTe, hecauBe !□ thia 
andeaioDT to represent the hodj completely, the want of life onlj' atrikea uti 
the more diaagreeablj. Hence the repnlaivaneBS of wfli figni-ea ; the illuaion 
aimed at ia preiiiaely That here reTolte." We mnst aUa remark on iicon- 
■iBtsucy in K. Roehette, foi if he ceaeurea the age of tbe Aitoniueii for 
[eprodudng Egyptian Bbitiies ia the style of a primitive and imperfect Brt, 
vbf Bhould he defend the toote lor poljchromatic sculpture which he proves 
waa deriTed from the rude contrivances of early and imperfect ar\, to 
produce illnnion by painting statues and covering them with real dntpery.^ 
NoU of 'J'riitulatur. 
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as I have already remarked it was a generic name, whicU 
designated every Itind of artist ; and it is probably 
Bense that it was employed by Homer in a celebrated passage 
of the Iliad,* 

But there were some historical facts connected with this 
name, as well as some real monuments which were supposed to 
have been produced by this personage ; and it is under this 
two-fold view, that I must consider Dtcdalua, that is to say, as 
art itgelf in its primitive form and in its first school. The 
greater number of traditions represent Dsedalua as an Athe- 
nian, of the race of Erechtheus, the contemporary and near 
relation of Theseus ; the same traditions represent him as 
going to Crete, then to Sicily and Italy, and even to Sardinia. 

These fables are evidently connected with ancient Phtenician 
traditions which point out the same places, I mean Attica, 
Crete, Sicily, Sardinia, as the principal points occupied by 
Phcenician adventurers, consequently they trace under the 
name of Daedalus, and in the very course of his travels, the 
path which Phosnician arts and trade followed towards the 
west of Europe, taking Attica as the point of departure, which, 
was certainly one of their most ancient, and one of their 
principal establishments. Fable here, therefore, takes the 
place of history, which is far better than when it throws a veil 
over it, and, to speak truly, fable here is in reality but history, 
under a poetic costume, as it is everywhere in the first anniUB 
of a people. We must therefore understand, under the name 
of Diedalus, a tchool of artiata, probably Atheniana, who dis- 
seminated at different periods, and in difierent places, though 
not far distant the one from the other, some knowledge and 
some mecbaaieal practices derived from a Phtenician source. 
The works attributed to Dsedalus, fully confirm this inference. 
At the head of tiese works figure the Bull and the Labjiinth 
of Crete, monuments which manifestly bear an oriental im- 
press. The Labyrinth of Crete was imitated from that of 
Egypt, according to the formal testimony of an ancient 
writer. 

Subterranean constructions of the same kind existed in Italy 
at Clusium and at Cumte, in Sicily at Agrieentum, with which 
the name of Daidalus was also connected. The connecting 
link between all these traditions ia very striking, and tlua 
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evident PlKEnician origin of the fable of tke Mmotaur added 
to the very conformation of this mythologicftl being, derived 
&oin the same oriental source, makes it impossible to avoid re- 
cognising their character and acknowledging their testimony. 
Oflier construetiona, which these some fables attribute to 
DtedaluB, also bear the same impress. Thus Diodorua Siculus 
ofBrma that in his time, there existed in Sardinia many con- 
siderable works, which were supposed to be works of Daidalus, 
and at the present day the attention of the learned world has 
been called to those sepulchral constructions of Sardinia which 
appear to belong to periods of primitive civilisation, and, ac- 
cording to all appearance, present oriental forms such as have 
been foiuid in certain tombs of PfflBtum, or that of the Curiatii 
at Albano, and in the Etruscan traditions of the tomb of 
Porsenna, built over a labyrinth. There are in all these con- 
necting facts, analogies which cannot be denied, nor explained 
otherwise than by some real commimication, which took place 
at a period certainly very remote, and probably through the 
means of commerce between Attica and the countries men- 
tioned, by the means of a national school of artists, the whole 
represented in the person of Dxdalus. This established, there 
is nothing contradictory in supposing that at this period, and 
in this school, there may have arisen a man endowed with some 
peculiar talents, or thrown into some extraordinary enterprises, 
such OS are almost always to bo met with at those periods of 
crisis, when the human mind begins to ferment, and that this 
man, seiring at that period the direction of art, received its 
name, and at a later period has been considered as its living 
eipression, aa its very personification ; in a word, who was 
caUed Daedalus, because Tie may have been confounded with, or 
because he may have concentred, and, so to epeak, absorbed ia 
himself the contemporaneous inventions of several artists, the 
successive works of several generations, as it almost always 
happeoH in the ease of those eminent men who form in them- 
selves alone a whole school, a whole age, as would happen, for 
example, in the case of Baphael, if all the traditions of his 
time should happen some day to be lost, we should thus be 
no longer able to distinguish the works of his hands, from the 
influence of bis genius, and should be obliged to confound in 
hb tame, that of his pupils, to refer all to his glory— in a word, 
to consider in him alone his entire school. There eiist, with 
regard to DiedaluB, some other more precise fccts, and which 
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D more eBBentinllj the history of art. I would speak of 
a great number of statuea which were attribated to him, and 
which were in exi8t«nGe in different parts of Greece at the time 
of Pausaniaa, in the second ceatury of our era. Thus, there are 
mentioned two Hercules by his hand, one of which was naked, 
at Corinth, and the other at Thebes, a Mineria at Cnossus, 
a Venus at Delos, and some other statrues, the enumeration of 
which, more or less subject to philological difficulties, would 
be superfluous here. 

These statues were of icood; this has been eipressly said of 
some, and probably may be said of all. But what is for more 
important to consider than the material, in these works of pri- 
mitive art, is the genius, and the character stamped on them, 
and the nature itsetf of the representation. Now the peculiar 
character of all those Dwdalean figures, is, that they had the 
arms isolated from the body, the legs ^so detached, with the 
eyes open; that is to say, they had the appearance of nalTure, 
as well as that of life, consequently a beginning of action, and 
a principle of imitation. This then is'an important progress 
in the practice of the art, which was attached to this name, 
or to the school of Dasdalua ; and as this name is Greek, 
and this school ia Attic, and this progress is in itself foreign to 
the Egyptian system, we here obtain the point of divergence at 
which Greek art, as yet in its cradle, separates itself from 
Egyptian art, never again to meet. These are facta, which I 
consider as established, and which deserve to take a place at 
the head of the history of art. I shall now mention some 
others which are connected with it, and which caunot indeed 
lay claim to the same importance. In some passages of Greek 
authors, certain movable figures of wood are mentioned 
which were set in motion by the means of quicksilver, with 
which the interior of these figures was filled, and which were 
attributed to the ancient Dffidalus. It seems that they were 
of ebony, and they were employed in the festivalB of Bacchus 
to produce certain pantomimic effects ; they were therefore kinds 
of puppets, or automata, provided with some mechanism inside, 
hy the means of which they were made to execute all kinds of 
grotesque movements and fantastic attitudes. 

Aristotle mentions one of these movable figures of wood, 
which was a Venus ; and a very curious passage of Plato 

Soves that these kinds of figures must have been very common, 
e compares those floating opinions, which have no stedfaat 
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hold in the mind of man, and those which true science has 
fised there, to those jiyufe« of Dcedalai some ofwMch alieayg in 
motion, heeaute they wanted the »pring made to »top them, were 
of little value, other*, more precious, and more heaatifui, had the 
power of remaining immoeahle. Plata addH, perhaps you have 
not seen thoee figure*, or you have them not at your house f 
Surely it would he absurd to suppose, that puppets of this 
kind were the works of the ancient Daidalus. But what seems 
necessarily to result from the fact mentioned hy Plato, and 
from the name ai figures of Siedalus given to thoae automata, 
is that the idea of motion produced for the first time by the 
worka of Dsedalua and of hia school, had been identified with 
the very name of the artist to auch a degree, that in the popular 
language this name remained attached to those movable figures, 
which were in such common use, and were of the rudest con- 
tnTance. A more weighty and more important testimony in 
every respect has been also handed down to us, with regard to 
the style of the figures executed hy the real Daadalua or in his 
school. Pauaaniua, who had the opportunity of examining a 
great number, could form a j uat idea of their character, writes 
these remarkable words ; there is in all thoseworks of Dwdalus 
something repulsive to the eye, yet nevertheless something also 
divine. This is exactly the effect which all those statues of an 
ancient style produce, such aa thoae of Egypt, which present, 
precisely because they poasesa nothing, or almost nothing, 
which partakes of imitation, and because the design is entirely 
destitute of details, something grand and colossal which strikes, 
imposes, and which ia suited to an idol, at the same time that 
it la distasteful to the beholder, and repugnant to our taste. 
This observation of Fausanias, full of penetration and depth, 
gives therefore by tokens whieh are lamdiar to us the character 
of primitive Greek sculpture, and this character consisted in 
a certain monumental treatment, in great iinobtrusiveness of 
details such as are to be found in the works of Egyptian art, 
united with some effects of imitation, some attempt at move- 
ment, which proved that the artist, whoever he may have been, 
had already cast his eyes on nature. 

Such was then, that ancient school of Dssdalus, of whieh we 
can form a more complete idea, by comparing the scattered 
hints of it, which have been handed down to ua, with the 
firat paintings of the revival of the arts, in which already 
the Byzantine type of the Christian paintings modified by a 
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beginning of truth, strikes and is distasteful to us at one and 
the same time, from that antique stjle, which has something 
religious about it, with all its imperfections, and which presents 
something solemn, in spite of the total absence of imitation, in 
a word, a sacred character resulting £rom the religion which 
employed it, from the antiquity the impress of which it bears, 
and from the yery imperfection of the art from, which it 
proceeds. 
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ItiniutioQ of the same Bubjeot— Fajuil; of ArtietB, called Dredalidea, in 
the same moiiDer bb the famUiea of poets sod phjaicians called Homendea 
and ^flclepiadea — Andout Bchoola of Greet Art — ^giuetan school — 
General ohservationB on the character of that ancient school — Digression 
on the paintUigs of the period of the revival of arte, tind in particnlac in 
those of the Campo Ssnto of Fisa compai«d with tiie productions of the 
Aucieut Greek Sahool — Of BuUrchus, the most ajmient Greek painter 

» mentioned in history — Of the more ancient monnmente of Greek Art — 
Meilala ; importance of the atndy of Nmaisniatics with regard to the 
luBtorj of Art — Greek Vaaes : general observationa on this class of 
Arclueological Monomsnts — Df the Chest of Cypselus — Conclueiou. 

I HATE endeavoured to give an idea of Greek art, under its 
first form, and in its moat ancient achool, without however 
diaguisiDg aught that ■woe uncertain or fabulous in this period 
of flie history of art. This was, to apeak correctly, the mytho- 
logical part, and it is rather a spirit of curiosity than any real 
wish for instruction which leads ua to examine those traditions, 
more or leas vague of a period of ajt, monumenta of which are 
entirely wanting. For the period which immediately followed, 
we find ourselves equally destitute of precise information, 
equally deficient in original monumenta. I have already spoken 
of the great gap which Grecian history presenta from the 
return of the Heracleidffi, to the beginning of the Olympiads, 
a gap which no one hitherto has been able to fill up, nor even 
to explain satisiaetorily. The arts doubtless found themselves 
involved in the same causes which checked, during alt this long 
period, the development of Greek genius, or at least the infor- 
mation relative to their hiatory, has been involved in the same 
ahipwreck in which ail the other arts and sciences were 
swallowed up : for I acknowledge, that it is dofGcult to believe 
that, stormy and agitated as the condition of Greece was in 
general, during the comne of thoao five or six centuries civili- 
sation remained constantly stationarv there, and it even seems 
to me, contrary to the nature of tbmgs that where society is 
perpetually agitated, where governments change, where the 
laws vary from one generation to another, the liiunan mind 
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should remain thus unchanged, and eonaeqnentlj art remain 
in like manner nnifbrm. We know, moreorer, that a great 
number of poets flourished in this interval ; we know fmrther 
that a number of establishments, formed at that period, carried 
the language, the laws, and the arts of Grreece to distimt 
shores, and corered with flourishing colonies the entire basin 
of the 3£editerranean, the entire circuit of the Black Sea, and 
the coasts of southern Italy and Sidlj. So manj resources 
and such actirity in the population, so man j means of wealth 
and industry, can thej be prored consistent with an inactiTe 
and passive state of the faculties of imagination and taste ? 
A nation which displays so much energy oejond the bounds 
of its own country, or which is agitated by internal commo- 
tions, which covers the sea with its ships, and the continents 
with numerous and opulent cities, could it have remained 
inactive and stationary in the labours and the works of the 
hand ? This certainly is not probable, this unquestionably 
was not the case of Grreece. But we want historic data ; and 
this want can be but imperfectly supplied, by conjectures firom 
facts or monuments. K, as everything leads us to believe, 
the name of Daedalus is a collective name which designates a 
whole school of artists, rather than a single artist in particular, 
we must admit that this school, continued to produce works of 
the same style as that which had been adopted at first, and 
which consecrated by time, and by religion, must have main- 
tained itself without any important modification, under favour 
of this double influence. It is by reasons of this kind, derived 
from the nature of things, and confirmed by examples among 
other nations, that this long slumber of the art, or this long 
silence of history can be explained. Some £Eu;ts indeed seem 
to come to the aid of this supposition. 

It is well known that for a long time there were among the 
Greeks, certain kinds of mechanical arts and sciences, as well 
as certain offices, certain religious magistracies, which had 
become the hereditary property of some great families. Thus 
poetry^ which was not at those ancient periods an art of 
pleasure and of learning, but a grave, solemn, religious 
profession, thus medicine, which shared an equal moral and 
political importance, were two branches of human knowledge, 
which were for a long time cultivated under the shadow of tne 
sanctuary, in privileged families, those of the Homerides, and 
the ^sclepiades, fakmilies thus named after two illustrious 
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leD, of whom public gratitude and admiration had made gods, 
Bearly with the same claims, but not entirely in the same 
degree. These families of poets, and physicians, were not 
constituted in the same manner as toe castes of ancient 
Egypt, where the profeaaiou was transmitted from father to 
son. It was by adoption, and not hy blood, by direct teaching 
id not by hereditary Buccession, that the Homeridea and 
laclepiades perpetuated their famOies, they were in a word 
ihools composed of masters and pupils, aecta, the models of 
■liose philosophical families, as that of Pythagoras waa in after 
times, and not families in the proper acceptation of the word. 
These schools, established near some great sanctuary, or some 
celebrated oracle, such as those of Delphi, Eleusis, Epidaurus, 
Samos, Ephesus, united thus the sanction of religion with the 
authority of knowledge, and enjoyed for this double reason, 
that public respect, and that national confidence which are ever 
a powerful means of intiuence and on element of perpetuity 
and success. 

There must have been in the same manner, and for the same 
reason, a family of artists of Diedalides, a school in which the 
traditions of art, the principles of taste, the processes of imita- 
tion, such as they had been fixed during the ancient periods, 
were taught and practised under the authority of religion. 
Hence those numerous statues of Dednlus which were without 
doubt esecuted during a long space of time, and by difierent 
hands, but in the same style, and with a similar intention : 
like those innumerable Madonnas, works of the pretended 
St. Luke, which in fact are like one another in character and 
iu execution, but which unquestionably belong to different 
times and artists. Hence those ancient artists, mentioned in 
history, as sons or as pupils of Diedalus, Talos, Perdix, Epeus, 
Endfflua, Diptene, and ScilHs, some of which, especially the two 
latter, from the very nature of their works, and from testi- 
monies deserving of credit, must have lived five or six centuries 
after the Athenian Dtedalus, and cannot consequently be con- 
sidered as his duldren, except in the moral sense of the word, 
that is, as pupils formed in his school, or of the Diedalides, in 
the same manner as the Homerides and the .^sclepiades were 
children of Homer and of .^acukpius. Now we know that there 
existed a family of artists at Chios, the last generations of 
^whioh come down nearly to the 50th Olympiad, and the head of 
~ rhioh WB3 one of those ancient Da.'dalidee, brought up, as we 
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xaaj BBj, in the very cradle of the art, so that if there waa not ^H 
any gap in the genealogies of this family, the exercise of the ^H 



art must have been perpetuated there during a space of fi™ 
centuries, which leada us to suppose that the traditions of 
taate, and the very practice of the art must have changed but 
little there during all this longepace of time. Such also, that la 
one of the DiedalideB of the first period, seems to have been 
Smilis of ^gina, who wae the author of the ancient Juno of 
Samoa, and probably also the founder of the ^ginetan achool, 
celebrated afterwards among all the Greek schools for its 
peculiar style, to which it always adhered, through all the 
revolutions of taste, and all the progress of art. It is necessary 
to remark here that permaneoce of style, that transmission of 
teachings, with regard to art and taste, as one of the principal 
eauaea of the perfection to which Greek art raised itself in 
aftertimes, and in which it maintained itself bo long. In fact, 
it must have followed as a necessary result from that public 
teaching, which countenanced every individual talent aa it 
arose, and every luechanical improvement, which the daUy 
practice of the art produced, — the result must have been, I re- 
peat, that the very exercise of that ait was, with regard to the 
eiecution, in an uninterrupted movement, in continual pro- 
gress, and that at the same time, with regard to style, certain 
characters fiied by piibHc authority, or consecrated by rehgioua 
authority, maintained themselves almost entirely free from 
everv change, and from every foreign alteration. Under favour 
of tliis kind of constitution, which blended the advantages of 
power and the rights of liberty ; by the means of this happy 
amalgamation of authority and independence, art, while 
stamping on its productions, that sacred charaeter which was 
one of the elements of their mode of being, one of the condi- 
tions of their suecess, could follow its genius and adhere to 
nature, in a number of secondary details, which in no way 
changed the symbohcal value of the sign, and which took no- 
thing away from the moral effect of the representation. "We 
have, in support of this mode of viewing Greek art;, an authority 
which seems to me decisive, in the eiamnle of that ^ginetan 
school, which I mentioned just now, ana which at the present 
day is so well known to us by a considerable number of statuea 
found a few years ago, in the ruins of the temple of Jupiter 
Pan-Hellenius. W&t strikes the observer, at the first glance 
Q those productions, unquestionably original, of the ,^gmetan 
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ihool, ia the intimate union of a sacred type atrongly im- 
f|ffeB8ed on the conformation of the face, with a truth of detail 
sai an imitation of nature, so careful and so perfect in all the 
rest of the figure that it ia nature itself. Now, on considering 
on one hand, that eonventional sfrfle so minutely eshibited on 
all the heads ; and on the other, that prodigious truth of imita- 
tion, that exquisite finish of eiecution in the details, — it is 
impossible not to tdlow that the artist, while obedient to the 
sacred model which he was bound to reproduce, at the same time 
that he was free in his work, could have adhered to religious 
rule without deviating from nature, and have conformed to 
authority without laying down his independence. At the 
same time, in the attentive study of those works, a proof ia 
ohtaiued of that long succession of works, and of that 

iirodigioua courBc of study by which Greek art, by always fol- 
owing a hieratic type, had attained to that perfect ei^pression 
of individual nature. On beholding only one of those 
atatues, it must strike every one how many centuries it must 
liBve taken to rise from the style of Dffdalus, as yet devoid of 
flll imitation, to that wonderful degree of truth of execution ; 
liow much patience and industry it must have required to 
amalgamate, to that degree, the re»juisitions of religion, which 
required that the ancient object of worship should be always 
recognised, that it should remain always sacred, and those of 
imitation, which exacted that each detail should be trne, that 
asch form should be real : in a word, how much time and 
and the same time, was required by Greek art 
adhere to religion and to nature : admirable union, which 
perhaps reveals to vua, in that single school of the arts of 
Greece, and in a auigle statue of that school, all the genius 
and all the history of Greek art ! I take a pleasure in ad- 
ducing examples Irom the history of modem art, in support of 
the rules of ancient art. These parallels possess not only the 
advantage of making us better appreciate the genius of both, 
with regard to the points in which they meet, but also rules 
of practical utility, and of frequent application, can be derived 
from the comparison. Now, the history of the revival and 
development of art in Italy preseuta a phenomenon very 
aimilar to that which we have luund to have been the result 
of our knowledge of the .Sginetan school. There also a sacer- 
ital type, ever modified by the progress of art, and never- 
ileaa always perceptible in its dtfi'erent periods, marked with 
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m press productioua, otherwise very dissimilar, with 
regard to are, taate, and esecution. Indeed, lor any one n-ho 
has followed with an attentive eye, the development of the 
Florentine achool, from Giotto to Perugino, and even to 
Eaphael himBelf, it is impoasible not to recognifle the influence 
of a certain sacerdotal type, of a certain, religious phyaiognomy, 
joined to the individual expression of the taste of each age, and 
of the talent of each artist, not to see that certain consecrated 
physiognomies, certain forms of arrangement, certain conven- 
tional details are ever reproduced, nearly in a simUar manner, 
in the same subjects, with that variety of execution, with those 
peeuliarities of taste, which depend both on the genius of the 
artist, and on the progress of the art. There is moat undoubt- 
edly, between, the paintings of G-iotto, of Pra Angelico, of 
Masaccio, of Perugino, and of Eaphae!, laying out of the 
question the diiferent periods, as well as the different merits 
of those works, a sort of family air, which depends on the 
influence of religious ideas, at the same time that there is a 
difference of execution, whicli proves that, noder the very 
Bway of these ideas, art was atiU exercised, pursuing all its own 
resources, and in all its freedom. It is especially in the 
Campo Santo at Fisa that this observation is confirmed in 
the most obvious manner. The Campo Santo, or Cemetery 
of Pisa, is a vast ediiice, destined from the beginning to 
serve as a burial-ground for the most illustrioua citizens of 
that republic, so small in the map of Italy, so considerable 
in the history of the middle ages. Built from the designs, 
and under the direction of Giovanni di Piaa, it was completed 
in 1288 ; and from that period of the thirteenth century, 
when all the rest of Evu-ope was barbarian, when men knew 
no other arts than those of fighting and spoiling one another, 
the Pisans proposed to ornament with sculpture one of the 
largest edifices, which eiists even at the present day, and 
of decorating all its walls with paintings ) which was com- , 
pletely executed in the space of the two following centuries ; I 
and which forms the most considerable aggregate of local 1 
painting which perhaps ever existed in any place, and a kind 
of national museum where all the arts of the period, conse- 
crated to every mode of adornin" the country, compose n 
monument as yet unique in the world. i 

Since the involuntary course of my ideas, if not the striot J 
order of facts, hsa led me to speak of that lamous Campo I 
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Santo, jou must allow mo to impart the vivid, and as yet 
recent impresHion which the sight of that admirable monument 
of modem arts has produced on me, and to attempt to com- 
mnnicate it to you at least by worda. Imagine four immense 
and majeatic porticoes supported by pOasters, with arched 
windows, opening out on a scjuare area which they enclose, 
and which was destined for theburial of the lower claaa of the 
people, while in the interior of these four porticoes, are arranged 
more than six hundred tombs, all covered with marble, all 
different in composition, age, and execution, belonging to diffe- 
rent families or corporations of Pisa. Among those tomba of 
the middle ages, and of modem times, have been placed, lat- 
terly, Greek vases, Etruscan urns, Soman sarcophagi, slabs 
and other funereal monuments fcim Greece, or collected in 
this country, so that the monumenta of art of every age, and 
of death under eveir form — the works of ancient and modem 
sculpture — collected and brought together in this vast enclo- 
sure, compose one of the richest museums, and perhaps the one 
which produces the moat profound and the most religious impres- 
sion of all, and which on beholding that immense collection 
of Greek, Boman, Etruacaii epitaphs, and those of the middle 
ages, presents at the same time the moat inatmctive objects of 
study, the most inteTesting parallels, and awakens the deepest 
emotions. But it is above all, the space given to painting in 
the decoration of this edifice, which creates in the highest 
degree aatoniahment and admiration, which sarprisea and con- 
founds by the immensity of the vrork, by the merit of some of 
the parts, and by the interest and character of the whole. The 
four enormous walls which enclose the entire edifice are 
entirely painted over in compartments, the most of which 
present, from the infancy of the art, the most vast composi- 
tions which that art ever executed, and which all present in 
their aggregate, the almost complete history of painting, from 
its revival almost to when it reached perfection. It is there 
therefore, and almost only there, that one cnn on the spot, 
and without leaving the same place, studv painting in its entire 
development, follow it step by step, and Dehold it at first feeble 
and timid on issuing from its cradle, advance step by step, 
increase from hand to hand, from century to ceutury, and 
finally attain a point so near perfection, that it seems it had 

, but one step to make to reach it. 

^ There ia no occasion for my saying that all the subjocta 
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repregented in these painlinga are religious subjects, derived 
from the Old and ^ew Testament, legends of saints or 
martyra. Art then knew no other sources of inspiration than 
the public creed, while religion, in its turn, supplied the im- 
perfection of art, or aided the impreasion of its images ; it 
was at once its guide and ita auxlbat;. With regard to the 
artists employed in these great works, they were, beginning at 
the commencement of the fourteenth, down to the end of the 
fifteenth century, the moat celebrated painters of each period, 
which were suecessively called, at great expense, by the Pisans 
to decorate their sumptuous republican cemetery ; they were 
Buffalmacco, Giotto, Andrea Oroagna, P. Laurati, Simone 
Memmi, Spinello d'Arezzo, Anton. Veneziano, and lastly B, 
Gozzoli. Then, indeed, great works were not known to be 
done at a moderate rate, nor works of genius to be done 
cheaply. The citizens simple and plain at home, and still 
more economical in their administration of afiairs, knew not 
what it was to be saviug in anything eoneeming their public 
edifices ; it was their government that they wished to be simple, 
and not their monumenta ; it was to the most skilful, and not 
to the lowest in price, that their great works were awarded ; and 
never was there heard, in the midat of thoae small republics 
of merchants of Pisa or of iFiorence, no more than in former 
times at Athena, the brutal "word, ecimomy, pronounced where 
there was any question concerning a public building, precisely 
because the strictest economy prevailed lu all the expenses of the 
state. The conaec[uence was, that these states, so scanty in 
population and with such moderate resources, bave however 
left monuments so sumptuous and in such number, such as 
we, with our immense resources and enormous exchequer, can 
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But let us return to the arts of the middle ages, and to the 
Campo Santo of Pisa. It would require more time than I can 
spare at the present moment, and which indeed 1 should bestow 
on a subject foreign to the principal subject of our discourse, 
which is ancient art, if I were to describe in detail the paint- 
ings of the Campo Santo. But I must, however, give a 
Eeneral idea in support of the inference I wished to draw 
■om the paintings m connection with the ancient Greek ; ^ 
school. Thus the paintings of Buffalmacco, the first in the . ' 
order of time, still partake in great degree of the Byzantio? i 
stylo ; this is the manner of Djcdalus, aa yet almost entirely ' 
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devoid of imitation. Qiotto, who conios next, and who 
worked at Pisa, about the year 1300, exhibits in the 
adYenturea and miafortunes of Job, one of the moat varied, 
the moat pathetic subjects ever treated b^ art, rendered 
with a richness of imagination, a truth, a skill in imitation, and 
a knowledge of drawing, alreadv bo advanced in some respects, 
that one cannot aufficiently admire in it the progrese which 
art, scarcely iaaued from the cradle, has made m the hands of 
this great man. The works P. Laurati and Simone Memnii 
produced in the same school, prove that art, if it advanced 
but little in the path traced out by Qiotto, had not at least 
retrograded ; nature ia ever to be perceived there rendered 
timidly and with aimplicity under the aame religious influ- 
ence. Andrea Orgagna — a great painter, a great architect, 
and a celebrated poet, as were all the skilful artists of that 
time, who united in themselves almost every talent, as Giotto 
himself waa — Andrea Orgagna diaplays in bis terrible paint- 
ings of the Triumpha of Death, of the Lait Judgment, and of 
Hell, a vigour of conception, a variety of physiognomies, of 
eipressiona, and of attitudes to which colouring and perspec- 
tive alone were wanting to announce a precursor of Michael 
Angelo ; it is the austere genius of Dante, and the sombre 
colouring of the fourteenth century, with the drawing of the 
ancient Greek vases, hard and dry, but firm and vigorous, 
which is conspicuous in the highest degree in theae paintinga, 
and compoaitions, the extent of which has not been surpassed, 
except in the Campo Santo itself, but once, and by a single 
man, Michael Angelo, in the Capella Sistina. Spinelio 
d'Arezzo, the most mediocre of all these painters, and Aotoii 
Veueziano, the most akilful, exhibit almost equally the pro- 
gress of art, even in the mediocrity of the one, as well aa in 
the superiority of the other. But it ia Benozzo Gozzoli, 
above all, who claima in this immense gallery of paintings a 
portion of praise proportioned to the immense place which he 
takes up in it. Twenty-three large paintinga, covering one 
of the two large walla, that is almoat the third of the entire 
building, executed by his own hand in the interval of ten 
years, from 14ti8 to 1478, for he died at his work, and hia 
tomb is still to be seen under one of hia paintings, with 
a simple and modest epitaph; these paintings, representing 
the most striking and the most varied features of the Old 
Testament, each tilled with a multitude of figures, present a 
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eoQectire wh(Ae of paiiitmg on will, iwqQeBtiaaMj the most 
considerable that erer eijjked hj the same hand in the aame 
^aee, and in which the riehneaB of the inrention, ihe magni- 
neenoe and taste of the bmldingB, arranged according to the 
roles of the most exact per^ieetiTe, the raii^ of tiie sitna- 
tionSy the composition of the landscapes, the grace and the 
troth to nature of the attitodes, the infinite beantj of the 
air of the heads, especiallj in the figoies of women — the art, 
in fine, with which all is conducted and executed, excite the 
highest degree of astonishment and admiration ; one most 
ha^e seen these paintings of the Campo Santo, to appreciate, 
not onl J that extraordinarj man so little known, but also the 
immense and rapid progress which the art of painting had 
made in that ii^fcerral of a single generation between Fra 
Angelico the master of Benozzo, and Baphael of Urbino, who 
was already at Florence in 1514, twenty-six years only after 
the death of the latter. Indeed, if it was necessary to find 
in the history of Greek art, a man who, finom the place he 
occupies in tnis history, from the nature and extent of his 
compositions, the taste and character of his style, could be 
compared to Benozzo so far as the difference of time and place 
would admit, I would not hesitate to point out Polygnotos 
who in the same manner left immense pages of sacred paint- 
ings in the Lesche of Delphi and in the PaecQe at Athens, 
while their merit, as fsur as we can appreciate it, from the 
testimony of the ancients, and also from some reminiscences 
which have been preserved of his works, seem to bear some 
analogy to the pamtings of the Campo Santo. Here I am 
naturally led back frt)m the Campo Santo of Pisa, to the 
Lesche of Delphi, and from Benozzo Gt>zzoli to Polygnotus, 
that is, from modem to ancient art. 

This digression, indeed, however long it may have appeared 
to you, and which it was in reality, was not however so loreign 
to our principal subject, as one could be induced to think. 
If the oearth of documents and the absence of works of art 
prevent us from following, during a long space of time, the 
slow and feeble progress of that art in the ancient schools of 
Greece, how could we better fill up that great and vexatious 
gap, than in seeking in the history of an art within our reach, 
and the monuments of which are before our eyes, analogous 
facts, principles, and examples ? Where can there be found, 
in fact, greater similarity in the action and in the coincidence 



of tbe diifereiit causes whieL favour the development of the 
arts, thnn between ancient Greece and modern Ital^, where on 
both sides, small republics, founded on &ee institutions, 
enriched by commerce, and powerful by industry, knew, except 
the passion for independence, no other rivalry than that of the 
arts, no other ambition than the glory which is attached to it, 
and turning all their thoughts and all their resources to the 
Bplendour of their relieious worship, and to the ornament of 
their liberty, produced a number of monuments in which 
all the arts had u share, and artiata who possessed every 
talent ? 

To return to the history of Greek art, we do not find from 
the period of Dadalus, which is the mythological period of this 
history, to near the fiftieth Olympiad, or the ninth century 
faelbre our era, when an almost complete series of monuments 
connected with it commence, that is, in a space of about eight 
centuries, almost any certain information, and still less any 
original monuments, which would serve to fill up this immense 
chasm. A single name of an artist, and for a single paintine 
of a battle, the name of the painter Bularchus, who fiourished 
under Candaules, King of Lydia, about the year 719, before 
our era, has survived, thanks to a single citation of Pliny, in 
this great shipwreck of historical sciences. If we can credit 
this single testimony of Pliny, ait must have already, at this 
period, acqiiired a certttin degree of merit, for a rich prince 
wonted to cover this painting with gold — a piece of good 
fortune which never happens as is well Known, to masterpieces 
of more perfect art, but which still indicates a certain rela- 
tive merit in the productions of primitive art, which have been 
favoured by it. 

Tlie very subject of this work gives rise to a more important 
observation : it was a battle, consequently a painting whose 
chief attraction was not alone in its grave and simple style, its 
calm and severe composition, but rather for the movement of 
the figures, for the exhibition of varied groups, of espresaive 
attitudes and physiognomies, and above all, for some effects of 
colouring, such as this kind of painting would necessarily 

E resent. If, then, it will be admitted that this pwnting must 
Bve presented, with regard to the style of the drawing, much 
analogy with that of certain Qreek vases of primitive manu- 
facture, which present similar subjects, we must also suppose 
that the use oi coIoutb, and the art of mixing them, and of 
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Isjing them on, must ha?e been already carried in this 
paintuig to & degree of perfection wliicli the skill of the 
greater number of tbe cotemporariea of Bulanrfaus had not as 
yet reached, and consequently that the art of eolonring wag 
beginning to dawn, at the latest, in the eigbtb century before 
our era. Other iacts, few in number, indeed, throw additional 
light at rare inteirals, on thia vast and obscure domain of 
Greek art. I have already mentioned that brnUy of artiste 
which existed at Chios, a family whose birth-place was con- 
founded with that of art, and two members of which, Anther- 
mufi and Bupalus, are knonn to us towards the forty-ninth 
Olympiad, as victims of the satire of the poet Hipponai. -Egina, 
where a Dsedaleau school hud been founded by Siiulis, a native 
of that island, where at an early period a vast commerce and 
a great maritime power flourished ; ^gma constantly dis- 
tinguished itself in ancient timt-s, iu the art of casting and 
working metals, aud for a manufacture of sculptured bronzes, 
which obtained a high reputation among Greek antiquities, one 
of which, a monument of primitive haiulicraft, and of a primi- 
tive period, has been preserved to the present day, and is now 
in the French muscuui. But it is chiefly for the art of 
engraving coins, particularly those of silver, with regard to 
which the most probable traditions, in accordance with the 
most authentic monuments, attribute this first manufacture to 
tlie .Sginetans, that this people deserves to occupy a dis- 
tinguished place in the history of ancient art. Whether it is 
to Phido, King of Argos, who reigned in the ninth century 
before our era, or to anv other prmce, that this first use of 
coins of silver ought to De attributed, it is still certain, &om 
the tradition of nistory, from the ancient prosperity of the 
commerce of jEgina, and from the monuments themselves, a 
great number of which we possess, that the medals of ^gina 
ought to be considered as the most ancient numismatic monu- 
meuts, and consequently, for that reason, as monuments of art 
of the must eertam date and of the highest antiquity which 
have come down to us. The coins of Athens and of Thebes 
of primitive manufacture, are nearly of the same period, when 
these first coins of -Egina were struck. The same can be sai4 ■ 
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Europe or in Asia, especially of those of the Leteana of Maca> I 
douia ; of the Cuidians of Caria ; of Methymna lu the island J 
of Lesbos, of Sybaris, Caulonia, Psestum, Crotona, Metapontun^. I 
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in Italy ; of MeBsina, Selinuiitum, Syracuse, in Sicily. Ail 
theae coins, which bear more or less, tlie impress of an art as 
yet in its infancy, and of a rude handicraft industry, unques- 
tionably belong to the eighth and seventh centuries before our 
era: they are thus the most authentic monuments which 
remain of the first period of the art, and the only onea from 
which we can determine its character, and follow its progress 
by an almost nninterriipted series of cotemporary parallela 
and successive gradations. 

Numismatics, indeed, ought to be considered, especially at 
this tinrt period of art, as one of the principal elements or its 
history ; an element, however, hitherto so generally neglected, 
totally omitted by Winckelmann, and without an exact and 
complete appreciation of which it is no longer possible at the 
present day to write on the art of the ancients. 

Greek vasea of the most ancient style, which present in 
hhick figures, on a yellow ground the outlines or the nude 
parts traced with a sharp point on the yet moist clay of the 
vaae, compositions of more or less eitent, but almost always 
symmetrical in their arrangement, a style of drawing more 
conventional than true, and subjects generally from the moat 
remote mythological traditions — these vasea, which compose a 
numerous and interesting series among those monuments 
which remain at the present day, in my opinion must be 
reterred to that period of Greek art, which precedes or which 
immediately follows the fiftieth Olympiad. Tne greater number 
of these vaees found in Sicily, came probably from the 
celebrated manufactory of Agrigentum and of Selinuntum, 
although similar ones have been frequently found in the oica' 
vationa of Nola, which seems to have been at a certain period 
the moat considerable manufacture, as it was unquestionably 
the most beautiful of all the painted vases which are known to 
us. Theae vases of ancient style eometimea bear inscriptioDS 
relative to each personage represented on them : aucb is, 
among others, the iamuuB vase of the museum of Naples, 
found at Capua, and pnbliahed by D'Hancarville, representing 
a hunt of Greek heroes, with the names of each of them 
written in Greek characters of a very ancient form, and very 
like the letters traced on a vase strictly Greek, dug up a few 
years ago at Corinth. Sometimes also, but fer more rarely, 
theae vases bear the name of the artist written : auch ie that 
beautiful vase found in a tomb of Agrigentum, repreaeatiug 
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i^e combat of Theseus with the Mmotanr, with the name of 
the painter Taleides ; sometimes longer inscriptions are to he 
found on them, as for example, on the Athenian yase which 
represents Minerra, Poliades, or tntehuy, with Greek words, 
wnich signify — "I am a prize given by the inhabitants of 
Athens," a remaikable vase for many reasons, and of which 
sereral repetitions are known, which proves the use that was 
made of these painted vases, under certain circumstances, and 
in certain localities, of their being given as a prize to the 
conquerors at the public games, and also proves that the period 
of the manufacture of these vases was most certainly anterior, 
from the form of the Greek letters, to the sixth century before 
our era, and lastly, that the style of the drawing was peculiar 
to that period of Ghreek art. I must restrict myself for the 
present, to a few general observations on the subject of the 
Greek vases, as I shall have occasion frequently to return to 
them. 

A monument which can serve better than any other to form 
a just idea of the state to which Greek art had reached 
anterior to the fiftieth Olympiad, is the famous chest of 
Cypselus, deposited at Olympia as a monument of the safety of 
that tyrant of Corinth, about the thirtieth Olympiad, about 
658 before our era, and which Pausanias saw stOl preserved in 
the treasury of Olympia, in the second century of the same 
era. It was a chest of cedar wood, ornamented, on the four 
sides aud on the cover, with figures in basso-rilievo in gold and 
ivory, or sculptured on the wood itself, representing different 
mythological subjects and accompanied oy inscriptions in 
ancient Greek. What a treasure would have been the preser- 
vation of such a monument which would have exhibited to us 
at one and the same time, the art, the mythology and the 
language of Greece, under the most ancient, the most original, 
the most genuine form. But in the absence of this monument, 
we possess the accurate and detailed description which Pausa- 
nias has given of it, and which is itself one of the most precious 
documents of the history of art. We can, however, form a 
very just idea of the style of the design, and of the composition 
of some of the principal subjects represented on the chest of 
Cypselus, from reminiscences and imitations more or less 
exact of these same subjects, which are to be met with on the 
Greek vases, in the ancient style. I think that I have remarked 
aa many as ten or eleven of these subjects, which may be 
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referred, with more or less likelihood to this original monument, 
and among the number of which, I shall mention in particular, 
the fable of Thetis and Peleus, a subject hitherto little known, 
and of which I shall have occasion to publish a numerous 
series of representations of the most ancient as well as of the 
most beautixul style of art, all traced on painted vases. One 
of these vases has been recently found at ]N ola, and there exist 
several repetitions in the same style, and of the same age. 

We now reach a period in which Greek art is going to take 
a brilliant and rapid flight, the age of Peisistratus, of Croesus, 
of Polycrates ; it is the period of the fiftieth Olympiad, in 
which the action of different causes, slowly combined, will 
manifest themselves with an ever-increasing energy, and by an 
uninterrupted series of monuments of the first order. It is 
here, more especially, that we must stop, in order to examine 
with attention the causes which gave rise to this magnificent 
development of the art, and in order to appreciate its effects. 
But this important examination will require more time : it 
shall therefore be the subject of our next lecture. 
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NINTH LECTURE. 
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Sjuminatioti of tfae i^nfleg wluch produced, ths develapmeai of Art aiQODg the 
Greeks towards the period of the fiftjeth Olympiad — Offerings depoaited in 
tbe temples — Historic details on the two most oelebrated temples built at 
that period, tha Heneom, of Samos, and the Artumisjum of Ephems — 
Honorary Stataee erected to the Conquerora in the public games, the prinia- 
pa! cause of the complete eaiancipoyoD of Art — Consequencea which reealt 
from this onstom witi regard to the progress of Art— Of the dtudy of the 
Nude— Of the Idvb of the beautiful and of the institutions vhicli prodaoed 
among the Qieeks this disposLtiou so faTouiable tu the Arts, ■ 

There are in the destiuiea of natioos aa well ob in tbose of a 
iiidividimla, deeiaive circiuuBtances, memorable periods, the 1 
jnfiuence of which, extending over a lengthened future, detep- 
niines the very form which an entire society asBumes, as it 
does the existence of a single man. Such seoma to have heen, 
in the history of the Grreek nation, the period of the 50th 
Olympiad: then, in effect, was there maniieated on every side 
and by efforts of every kind, a great movement in the minds 
of aU, a precuraor of those heroic enterprisea, of those admirable 
works which were to be accomplished in the courae of the 
ibllowing generationa, and to become, according to the ezpres- 
eion of a poet, " an eternal subject of discourae to every age." 
I shall not trace here the complete picture of that period of' 
Greek hiatory, so remarkable in every respect. It is my 
intention to occupy myself only with the part which waa taken 
by the arta of imitation, in this great development of the 
human mind, but this very part waa so considerable and so 
brilliant, that in reatricting myself to briefly imfold here its 
principal effects, ita principal causes, J shall present ths 
g^^ater and the better portion of the picture of Greek civilisar< 
tion at that period : for in no sge and among no peop' 
the arts ao intimately linked with aocial orgauiaatioi 
other place did they act on society with such energy, 
they receive in their turn eo powerful an influence a 
the Greelts, in the course of the ages to which we n 

our attention ; and this was the first and the greatest 

that superiority beyond all parallel, as well aa beyond tdl 
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iapute, to wliich the arts of Greece were raised. It was 
?auHe they formed aa integral part of the social syBteiu, 
1 were indiBpeoaalile elements of the public happineaa : it 
I hecuuse they formed with the state aud with religion a 
tonnecting Uuk, an iadiasoliible whole, aud not, aa among ns, 
"mple objects of luxury, of taate or of pleaaare, detached 
arts, kinds of furniture entirely unconnected with public or 
irivate THannerx, wants and necessities, that the arts attained 
)ng the Greeks a degree of perfection, which never had a 
' ', and which, from that period to the present day, has 
o room for aught but the ardent wish, the despair, or 
3 utter inability to attain to ita perfection. It would be 
^ uleed one of the most interesting and one of the most curious 
tubjects which could present itself, to investigate by what 
Huses and by what means the Greeks were led to that wonder- 
il and rapid development of all the arts of imitation, in ao 
Aof t a space of time, and after so long a state of imperfection, 
^ut as I have already remarked, this striking contrast between 
o long a state of infancy, and so precocious a manhood depends 
hietty on the insufficiency of information which has come 
"flown to us with regard to the firat period of art. I cannot 



think that art had not had i 



the c 



i of the 



period which preceded the 50tb Olympiad, a progresa slow and 

maensible, if you will, but nevertheless real and regular ; and 

doubtless art did not issue all perfect from the genius of 

' Phidias, as Minerva issued all armed from the brain of Jupiter. 

I Sut as from want of positive documents, we are unable to 

e the progressive path of art otherwise than by conjectures 

p or by monuments, which themselves do not bear certain dates, 

I we must adopt as a point, from which to set out, and as the 

' 's of our examination the era of the 50th Olympiad, and 

I investigate what could have been at that period the various 

teauses which acted on the development ot the arts. One of 

Lttie principal causes seems to have been the rivalry which was 

I'tiien established between the different peoples of Greece, in 

I decorating, in emulation of one another, toe sanctuaries of 

their national divinities. This generous emulation, in which 

poweriul princes took a share, such as Crcesus, Polycrates, 

PuisistratuB, who were the causes of the origin and the 

exercise of this emulation hostile to republican institutions, 

out especially to the advantage of art, and cemented 

■eady intimate and ancient alliance between religion 
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and art, by the meanB of whicb the genius of imitation, ^H 
constantly exercised by the necessities of religion, and the ^H 
pomp of religious worahip, favoured in it^ turn by the talent ^^ 
of imitaitiou, were developed and advanced by means of 
each other. Already in the earlier perioda, the templw of 
Greece were nsed aa vast deposits for offerings of every kind, 
which the devotion of states and the piety of private individuals 
took a pleasure in consecrating there. These offerings, called 
Anathemata, consisted not only in statues of every size and of 
every material, but also of furniture or sacred utensils of evCTy 
kini^ such as tripods, vases, arms, thrones, chairs, tables 
chests, or cistie, ornamented with more or leas taste or magni- 
ficence, but all objects on which art had stamped its impresB, 
and not simply, as has been the practice among ua in our ^es 
of ignorance, objects remarkable only for the material they 
were made o^ and which had no other merit than their rich- 
ness, These offerings deposited in the temples of Greece, 
accompanied by votive inscriptions, presented thus from age 
to age a succession of monuments of the greatest interest and 
of the highest authenticity to which the names of the authors, 
the honour of the states, or the pride of families were attached. 
They were kinds of public archives or private annals, which 
fiilfilled for ancient Greece the office ot those halls adorned 
with portraits of ancestors in the great houses of Bome. But 
in Greece these monuments, thus placed under the guardian- 
ship of the gods theniBclves ; these genealogical titles conse- 
crated by religion, offered more interest and authority. 
Collected together at the very source of all those poetic 
traditions, of all those pious legends, which were Kkewise 
preserved in the teniplea, at a period when poetry was 
essentially linked with religion, when there existed a school 
of poets near each of the great sanctuaries, and of the principal 
oracles- — these monuments furnished at one and the same tlma ^^— 
the subject and the evidence of those poetic compositions. oS^^H 
the epopee, the hymns, the pteans, which were composed iW^^| 
the temples, and which were recited at the public games, anA^^H 
in the solemn meetings of the nation. One may see in the ^^^ 
single work of Fausanias, that immense collection of traditiona 
and ancient monuments, haw many poetic &cts and monu* 
ments of art, doubtless inspired or produced one by the other, 
were mutually explained and confirmed ; and we ourselves coa 
judge, hy alone comparing the Homeric and the Orphic hymoi 
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I with the paintings of the Greek yases, how many religious 
\. doctrinea, and poetic legends resulted from this intimate imioo, 
I- tiiia reciprocaJ action of art and painting under the common 
f influence of religion. The temples of Greece were, therefore, 
I (Ml account of the works of art which were depoaited there, 
I genuine museums, in the most extended as well as in the highest 
r acceptation of this word. In these temples, one could ascend, 
I by the aid of inscriptioua en^ved on these monnments, by 
1 dates and authentic information, to the very origin of the 
I nation ; an example of which we have in the curious basso- 
trilievD of the Yilla Albani, which hears the date of the 56th 
I T^ar of the priesthood of Adiaetua, the son of Eurystheus. 
1 One found oneself there in presence of memorials, traditions, 
E snd monuments of every age. One could thus study their 
F liiatory in every age, and art under every form. Two of these 
t temples, built at a period not far distant from that which 
I occupies us, deserve above all to be pointed out to your 
f »ttention, for the reasons I have just mentioned. I would 
I speak of the Htereum or temple of Juno at Samoa, and of the 
t Artemiainra or temple of Diana at Ephesua. The first of 
I these edifices, which Herodotus, who had travelled a great 
I deal, declares to be ihe largest he Tiad ever seen, contained an 
number of objects, and of figures in bronze, " monu- 
\ Hienta of every age and of every form," an ancient writer snya 
[ expressly. Tne foundations of this temple, and the first idol 
j which was worshipped in it, both aacended to the infancy of 
I art, to Smilis of ^gina, the contemporary of Deedalus : at a 
I later period the temple was rebuilt, ot an extent and a magnifi- 
cence worthy of a powerful and enlightened age, by two 
■rchitects, the names of which have been preserved by history, 
EhfficuB and Theodoms, These same ortista — or what is mora 
probable, artists of the same name, in all likelihood of the 
, same family, but living at remote iutervala — are reputed to 
have been the inventors of plastic, or statuary in clay, and of 
I the art of caating statues in Dronae. 

Lastly, another and a younger Theodorua, like his ancestors, 



endowed with v 



t mentioned by Herodotus, as 



having engraved the celebrated ring of Polycrates, and i 
having cast the crater or bowl containing six hundred 
wnphorw, sent as an ofieriug to the treasur)' of Delphi, by 
, Crcesus. This small number of facts and of proper names it 
sceedingly interesting to collect; it proves, oy this frequent 
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reeamoea of tlie «ame nsmes at lonv inbrrsls of tine, tlisfc ^H 
diere exiated in that uland of Samoa m £uulj cf artists, ■ ^^ 
scbool properlr bo caDed ; that seretal of the moet important 
inrentions and the moat remarkable progress in art apnwed 
in this school ; lastly, that the artists -miaA had been tarmed 
in it, architects, Btatoaries, engnren, at ooe and the aaaoe 
time eombiiiwi in themselTes alone almost all the branches of 
art. almost the same as took place, at the period of the reviTsl 
of art, among the principal artists of the Florentine school. 
The Art«misium, or the Temple of Diana at Ephesos, which 
was, as is well known, one of the wonders of the ancient world, 
built at a period not &r distant &om that which occapies us, 
became also a vast museum of objects of art and of {u«cious 
monaments. 

Indeed, we can only speak here of one of the re- 
constnictiom, and that the most recent and the most 
magnificent of all ; for this temple wa.s rebuilt as msny as 
seren times : the Snt building ascends to tbe mythological 
periods, and to the time of the AmazoiiB, and the last two 
alone are known to us historically, the last of which is that 
which was in existence after the famous conflagration caused 
by Erostratus, and which took place the night of the birth of 
Alexander, the first year of the 106th Olympiad. The bulling 
of which I speak, begun, as it appears, about the 60th Olympiad 
continued during more than two centuriee, and was entirely 
completed only a few years, when it entered the mind of the 
too celebrated Erostratus to seek, in the destruction of so 
beautiful a monument, so siugulur a title to immortality. We 
find on record the greater number of tbe architects emploTed 
in that great undertaking, &om Tbeodorus of Samoa, who laid 
its foundation about the time of Polycrates ; Cbersiphon, who 
drew its plan ; Metageues bis son, who succeeded hira, in the 
direction of the work ; to Demetrius and Peoniua of Epbesus, 
who completed it. The latter became afterwards tbe architect 
of the great and famous temple of Miletus, to which he 
applied, accordine to Vitruvius, the principles of tbe Ionic 
order, as they had been previously employed in tbe Temple of 
Ephesus ; it was then reiy probably in the latter temple that 
tbe Ionic order appeared for the first time in its definite and 
perfect form. But from the beginning, this beautiful building 
excited a very extraordinary interest, and enjoyed an immense 
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AH the eitiea of Asia contributed, by Toluntary gifta, to the 
penae of the oadertoking ; the princea and Crosaua at their 
tead, who made a present of golden heifers and of seyeral 
columna, united in this grand act of national mimificeDce, by 
giving the entire 128 columns which formed a part of the 
building; the report of thia generous rivalry reached even 
fiome, when Serviua Tullius, who waa then reigning, proposed 
the example of the cities of Asia to the chiras ot the Latin 
tribes, in order to induce them likewise to build, at the common 
expense, a Temple of Diana at Eome. The architectural 
queationa relative to this monument are foreign to our subject, 
and the information we poaseas with regard to the Becond 
temple, doea not in any way bear on the period to which I 
must confine myself. You will, however, readily excuae my 
introducing here, with regard to this second building, some 
detfiilfi fitted to make you appreciate the genius of that nation, 
so passionately devoted to the arte, and consequently one of the 
principal cauaes, and one of the mainsprings of that prodigious 
development which they acquired at that period. We have no 
precise information in regard to wherein consisted the injury 
caused by the burning of Erostratus ; Strabo represents tlie 
temple as remainiTW vnthowt rotjjing, which could not but have 
happened, as the Greek temples were covered with woodwork. 
But the walls themselvea, and the columna, although they were 
in atone and in marble, were probably so much injured by the 
* — that they could not be uaed in a new building ; for the 
9 writer, Strabo, assures us that the Ephesians aold the 
umns of the ancient temple, to partly contribute to the 
le of its restoration. The state to which fire has reduced, 
present day, the basilica of St. Paul outside the waDs at 
, where the ouming of the timber work has destroyed the 
;ater part of the columns — the most beautiful columna in the 
rid — can furnish us i*ith an example, so that we can 
ipreciate the injury done to the ancient temple, and the 
;penao caused by tne new one. It is well known, from its 

called one of the wonders of the world, how it was 

;. The architect was the famous Dinocratea who built 
ixandria, and who, carrying bis Bcal for art, or for flattery 
the utmost extravagance, proposed to Alexander to cut 
unt Athos into a statue of that prince, from the hand of 
ch a river would have flowed, while the other would have 
rained a town of 10,000 inhabitants. The architect. 
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doubtless, in the rebuilding of the Temple of Epbeaiu, was not 
cidled on to give a proof of Buch a prodigious development <^ 
power, It does not appear that the foundations of the ancient 
temple were dieturbed, consequentlv that the place was cod- 
§iderabl7 changed. It was chiefly in the Hystem of the 
ornaments which he employed on it, and in the decoratire 

Sirt, that the labour and merit of the architect conaiBted. 
D this point Strabo, who speaks as an eye-witness, assures us 
that the new temple had gainediti magrafieence and in beauty t 
ho mentions the works in seulpture with which the altar 
was decorateJ, and which were aimogl all from the hand* e/f 
Praxitelet. Pliny merely observes, that the ornaments alooe 
of that kind with which the temple was filled, would be subject 
matter for many books. 

Among the sculptures and paintings which made this temple 
one of the richest museums of G-reece, I find paintings of 
Apelles mentioned, among others, his Alexander, lor which he 
received twenty talents ; other paintings by Euphranor, Nidaa, 
Timaretes, daughter of Micon ; in sculpture, there were the 
atfttues of the Amazons, produced in public competition ia. 
which Phidias, Polydetus, Ctesilaa, Cydon, and Phradmon, 
took a part, and in which the first prize nad been adjudged to 
Polycletus, the second to Phidias, the third to Ctesilaa ; m 
Apollo by Myron, a Heeate by Menostratus, chased vases of 
g»jld and sUver by Mentor. The statue itself of the divinity 
was a colossus of gold and ivory, by the side of which waa 
preserved the ancient idol, KhioK fell from heaven, in cedar op 
in ebony, and consecrated from the time of tlie AmaKona. 
The gates of the temple, ornamented without doubt with basri 
rilievi of ivory, were of cypress ; the stairs ascending to the 
top were made from a vine of Cyprus. I pass over some 
details lees important or less deserving of credit, hut can. I 
pass over in silence the following facts, so well attested in 
history, and so honourable to the citizens of Ephesus — irr^ 
iragable proofs of that sacred enthusiasm for the arts which 
contains almost the entire secret of their genius ? The 
Ephesians, onsious to contribute alone to the completion of so ■ 
great a work, employed for that purpose besides the sale of J 
the materials of the ancient temple, all their fiimiture, even td | 
the very jewels of their wives ; hence, doubtless, arose 
which Vitruvius has handed down with regard to the origin a 
the Ionic volute. History adds, as if this grand trut r 
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B-^natioual eutbusiosm, and uf puUic disintoreatedneaB was not 
■hnfficient, that AleiHuder having proposed to the Ephpaians to 
be sum expended, aud that about to be expended, ou the 
; condition of inBcribing hia mime on the front of the 
fcemple, as founder, these generous citizens refused with one 
B'Voice, and one of them made this answer to Aiexander, which 
■Strabo has preserved, that it was not becomimg in a god to liave 
Wtamplei buili for god». The Ephesians indeed found in the 

■ lotiBts they employed a generosiity similoc to their own, each 
B Vtist having consented to receive, for his works, but his own 
Wfepenses, and reserving no other rewaid for himself than the 
lionour of contributing to the decoration of the temple. Thus 

■ tliBn, people and artists contended in emulation in this contri- 
rbntioQ ot zeal and talent, of works and sacrifices, to raise 
[aoonumenta for posterity : what had been the work of 
FBenturies became the work of » few years, and the ornament 
Rof a single town became the wonder of the entire world. Do 
f ^u not perceive in this smgle trait the whole secret of the 
fpower and genius of the Greeks? and can you then believe that 
rit could be impossible that so small a nation, with such feeble 
f ZBBOUTces, should have done such great things p I have but a 
f few more words to say concerning this temple and ita historr. 
fin the first age of Christianity, Ephesua, from poBsessing this 
^celebrated temple, was still one of the first seats of paganism. 

rlt waa for that reason that St. Paul went to preach there the 
I Christian faith, in order to combat, on ita own ground, and in 
f Ub principal sanctuary, the ancient religion with the new. At 
I that time an entire class of artists and workmen found in the 
[■manufacture of amall models in silver of the Temple of 
I Epheaus, a lucrative branch of industry. 

I These workmen, with a certain Demetrius at their head, 
I leagued together against the apostle, who threatened to reduce 
their profits, and to abolish their trade, by attacking the ancient 
worship, its temples, and its ministers, upon which there urase 
a popular tumult, which was appeased for the moment. But 
St. Paul, judging that the ancient religious system could not 
I be successfully combated in places where so many public and 

Cite interests were so intimately bound up with the main- 
nee of the worship, took the wiae resolution of abandoning 
K^phesuB, and of betaking himself into Qreece. The worship 
W™ Diana remained therefore muster of the ground, and its 
Vtemple continued to be tbe ornament of Asia and the admira- 



tion of tbe world, untfl about the middle of the third century, 
Then an invasion of the Goths, which took plaoe under the 
Emperor Gallienus, caused the fiill of the temple. Pillaged 
and burned by those barbarians, it is not probable that it ever 
rose from its ashes afterwards ; Christianity then more power- 
ful, and more widely spread, doubtless woiud not have jlowed 
it, whUe the empire, feeble and divided — Greece, humiliated 
and impoveriahei — -polytheiam expiring, and art in its decline, 
were at that period reduced to a common state of powerless- 
ness. The temple of Diana disappeared then from the scene 
of the world ; at the present day it is with difficulty that the 
traveller can find, on the apot where it once rose, some few 
traces of its very existence ; but it remains, and ever will 
remain in history ; it ia there, in fact, that everything which 
does honour to the human mind, every work of genius, finds •j 
certain reftige against the attacks of barbarism, of fanatidsQ^H 
and of time. ^U 

I now return to the statement of the causes which produced^ 
the development of art, about the period which I have assigned 
to this memorable phenomenon. This period— signalised by a 
number of remarkable men and works ; by the simultaneoua 
appearance of Pythagoras, and of other philosophers, who 
were called the seven wise men ; by the legislation of Solon, 
and the poems of Simonides and of Pmdar ; by the great works 
which Polycrotes had eiecuted at Samoa ; by the embellish- 
ment of Athens, which was crowding itself with Hermes, which 
had just seen the institution of the Great Panathenro, and the 
foundation of the temple of Jupiter Olympius, laid under the 
administration of Peisistratus — this period undoubtedly an- 
nounces that a great movement prevailed in the minds of all, 
and consequently that the arts connected thenceforward with 
all the other elements of public and private life, must have had 
their share in this great movement, and must have signalised 
themselves by some extraordinary efforts. Now one of the 
principal causes which favoured the rapid progress they made 
at this period, was unquestionably the custom which began to 
be established about this time, of erecting to the victors, in the 
public games, prircipaUy at Olympia, statues in honour of 
them. In the more ancient times this custom either did not 
as yet exist, or only took place at rare intervals, or the 
woAs produced were too imperfect. Thus the statue ©£■ 
CEbotua, victor in the 6th Olympiad, was only eiecuted a 



consecrated in the 80th, a proof that, at this firat period, statuea 
were not as yet erected in hoaour of athletes. Thua, about 
the Blat Olympiad, when Praxidamas of Mgina, and Eheiihiua 
of Opontum, conaecrated themaelvea their own atatues, aa 
monuments of their victory, in the Altis, or the aacred wood of 
Olympia, a custom which then became general, the statues of 
theae athletes were aa yet but of wood, the one of a figtree, the 
other of a cypress. However, 1 find a statue of marble men- 
tioned, of the athlete Arrachion, erected in the 54th Olympiad, 
in the public aquare of Phigalea ; and, at a still more ancient 

Seriod, that of the Spartan EuteHdns, twice victor, in the 38th 
'lympiad, had been consecrated at Olympia, according to all ap- 
pearance, in the same material, that ia in marble. But Pauanniaa 
remarks espreasly, with regard to this statue, that it waa in an 
ancient iti/te, and that the inscription engraved on the plinth 
had become almost illegible by time. As to the other statue, 
which I have just mentioned, that of Arrachion, the description 
which Pauaaoias has given us of it being more detailed, and 
more preeiae, becomes one of the moat precious elements we 
can collect in the history of art, and of the moat important for 
a knowledge of its progress. Pouaaniaa obaerves that this 
statue, being very ancient, presents, especiallv in its general 
conformation, the proof of this antiquity ; Jbr, he adda, the feet 
are teareely separated one from the other, and the arms hang 
down the length of the body. One cannot but recognise, from 
theae characteristic featurea, a statue conceived in the hieratic 
or sacred style of the ancient periods, such aa we obaerve in a 
statue treated in the same manner, and which must date from 
the aame period- — I would speak of the celebrated atatnette in 
bronie of the Nani Muaeum. However, it would be wrong to 
conclude, from this aingle fact, that all atatuea, eiecuted in 
difl'erent parts of Greece at the Bame period, were treated in 
the same style : in the first place, because it is notorious that 
the Arcadians, in the midst of whom this statue of one of their 
fellow-citiienB waa erected, and doubtleas also by one of their 
compatriots, were one of the peoples of Greece the moat back- 
ward in civiliaatiou, and especially in the culture of the arts ; 
in the second place, because a nuni'ber of moral considerations, 
or particular motives which we cannot know, might have had 
some influence on the choice of a hieratic type for a statue of an 
athlete, or for any other honorary monument, consecrated with 
a religious or poUtical intention ; thirdly, in fine, because it is 
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impocinble to reconcile a state of art so imperfect, so abso- 
lutelj deroid of motion, with compositions such as those which 
were represented on the chest of Cjpselos, or which we find 
on the most ancient medals, and on the Greek rases of earij 
manufacture ; and, abore all, with the rapid progress that this 
art hadalreadj made under Phidias, in the 75th Olympiad, that 
is to Mj, less than a century after the epoch of the statue we 
hare been speaking of; a statue indeed unique in its kind, but 
from which alone a general rule cannot be established. 

Howerer this may be, we must observe that the custom 
which was establish^ from the 50th to the 60th Olympiad, of 
publicly erecting statues to yictorious athletes, stronglyfeyoured 
the progress of art, and produced its complete emancipation. 
In enect, if, until that period, art had remained, in a more or 
less degree, the slaye of certain consecrated usages, trammelled 
by certain religious conditions, one can easily conceive that 
when called to represent athletes, that is to say, men of a better 
conformation, in the midst of the most beautiful race of men 
that ever existed, and thenceforward entering upon so new a 
path, with so many means of emulation derived &om the then 
existing manners, with so many resources in execution acquired 
by long experience, art must have advanced with a rapid and 
firm step to the bourne of its bnlliant destinies. Imitation 
was then established on its true ground ; it could study on the 
finest men in the world — on men in whom nature and exercise 
combined every physical advantage, the forms and proportions 
of the human Dody, the play of the muscles, the taitn of the 
movements, the justness and the efiects of the attitudes. They 
were real portraits that were required of the artists, and no 
longer hieratic models ; it was the complete, living, and animated 
resemblance of those victors, the pride of their country and of 
all Greece, that art was charged to reproduce, and no longer 
the cold repetition of a conventional type. It was, in a word, 
such a man in particular, and no longer the human form in 
general, that it was necessary to represent, it was that every 
man was to be exhibited, with every feature he could present, 
and in every position he could assume ; for it was decided, by 
a solemn law, that the athletes, who should carry off the prize 
three times, should be represented, not only with their peculiar 
physiognomy, their stature and conformation, but also in the 
very attitude which had gained them their victory ; these were 
called iconic statues. This love of imitative truth was extended 



even to the animals themselTcs, even to the horaea which bad 
borne off the prize ; they were also represented after nature, 
as on ancient author expressly bqjb of the coursers of Cimon. 
The imitation of nature, and of a t^haeen nature, became there- 
fore the essential element and the principal end of art, and this 
new condition of art, combined with ita ancient religious 
customs, with its ancient hieratic principlea, produced at last, 
hv a wonderful concurrence of causes and effects, that unique 
phenomenon in the history of the imitative arts, of a truth of 
lormH carried as far as possible, with a choice of those same 
forms elevated to an ided perfection. There ia little need of a 
lengthened discourse in order to make you understand how 
favourable the custom of gymnaatic exercises, so prevalent 
among the G-reeks, waa to a^, from the beautiful models with 
which it furnished its artists, from the facility of studying them 
at every moment, and in every possible position, and finally, 
from the great number of athletic statues which necessarily 
resulted from such institutions. But I must call your atten- 
tion particularly to two of the moat immediate consequences of 
such a state of thinga, at the aame time that they are the most 
suited to explain that wonderful development of the imitative 
arts. 

One of these effects was, that the gttu^ of the nude became 
the essential condition of art among the Greeks. In fact, it 
was a maxim loudly proclaimed in ancient times, and continued 
by all the monumenta which have come down to ua, that 
Greek art never veiled any ofitt images. Thus all the Goda, of 
whatever order, all the demigode or genii, all the heroes, the 
athletet, the celebrated men of every condition, were represented 
naked, or with a portion of slight drapery. There were scarcely 
any exceptions to this general rule, except with respect to the 
goddessea, who were always represented draped, with the 
exception of Venus, and also in a few cases, doubtless in con- 
bequence of their national customs, which, compelling the 
women to remain at home, and excluding them from the 
theatre and public places, would have still lees allowed that, in 
the images of art, their sex should be exhibited in a com- 
plete state of nudity. It was therefore the same sentiment of 
modes^ and reserve which caused the Graces to be represented 
in ancient times draped, as also were those by the hand of 
Socratea, which were to be seen in the Acropolis of Athens, 
and which at first caused the Yeaus of Cnidos, of Praxiteles, 
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n statue completely nude, to be considered aa a reprcliensible 
innovation, it was tlie same aenttment which prevented the 
artiat from extending to the atatnea of women the general law 
of nudity, applied ^inoat without exception to male statues, 
whether of goda or of heroes, of athletea or celebrated men. 
Now this nudity, the certain and unquestionable principle of 
the imitatiTe perfection to which Greek art was raised, and the 
principal cause of the pleaaure which ita works afford us, from 
what other source co;Jd it have proceeded than from these 
gymnastic habits which at first presented to the artists the 
most beautifiil models, and from the laws in connection with 
the same institution, wbich constantly calling on art for athletic 
statues, had thus completely emaucipated imitation, had freed 
it from every veil, as well as from every fetter, had procured 
for it, in a word, the double advantage of freedom in its work, 
and of nudity in its model. 

This principle, moreover, is conformable with the ideas which 
theaneientsentertainedoftheDeity, andof men who resembled 
it ; they represented to themselves the Deity as naked, as the 
being who gave all, and who waa in want of nothing. This is 
an idea which Seneca frequently espressea, and once in 
particular in thia passage of one of his epistles, " it is not richea 
which render us like unto God, for God posaeasea none ; and 
neither ia it a purple robe, for God is naked." Now whether 
this idea on the nakedness or nudity of the gods was originally 
derived from a symbolical source, or whether it waa formed 
afterwards on the models of perfection which art had created ; 
in other words, whether nudity descended from gods to men, 
or whether it ascended from men to goda, it is still certain that 
this law of nudity, thus justified by that idea on the nature of 
the Divinity, at the same time that it was favoured, in the 
other departments of the domain of art, by the obligation of 
representing man in this state, muat have acquired, from the 
effect of this double cause, a force, a generality, and a 
permanence which even survived its principle. For the 
Aomans, who already no longer possessed either the same 
manners, or the same ideas, still imitated the Greeks on this 
point ; they represented entirely naked not only their emperors, 
to whom, however, this nudity was indeed suited aa a, sign of 
apotheosis, aa a feature of resemblance to the Divinity — not 
only deified personages, aa Antinous, but simple heroes who 
had not enjoyed a similar honour, as Pompcy and Agrippa, as 
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they are both repreaeutod in this heroic costume, that ia, 
absolutely naked ; the former in. the &mous statue of the 
Palazzo Spada, at iEome ; the latteT in a beautiful statue, too 
little known, of the Palazzo Grimani, in Venice. Another 
effect, which did not the leas result from the gyronaatic 
institutions of the Greeks, and which did not turn out to be of 
leas advantage to the imitative arts, was the preference given 
beyond aU others to physical advantages, and that universal 
honour, that enthuaiasm, that worship of the beautiful, which 
were so closely linked among the Greeks, not only with the 
practice of the arts, but also with ■every moral idea, with every 
generous sentiment. I shall not repeat here what Winekelmann 
has said on all the institutions which that passion for beauty, 
carried to excess, made the Greeks imagine, and which it ia 
almost impossible for us to conceiye ; on the public games, in 
which the prize of beauty was contended ; on the contests of 
beauty, which took place among women at Sparta, at Lesbos, 
and at other places ; among men, at Megara and in Elis, on 
those incredible honours bestowed on beauty, to such a degree, 
that among many peoples of Greece, it constituted the priest- 
hood of certain divinities, and made a god itself of every person 
who possessed it in a high degree, as proves, among other 
esamples, that of a citiaen of Crotona, called Phiiippus, who 
was deified by the inhabitants of Segeste, in Sicily, and who 
received, even in his life time, sacrifices, solely because he was 
BO very beautiful. But with regard to this point, I must presa 
this on your attention, that the estimation in which beauty was 
held among the Greeks depended partly on moral and political 
reasoQs, and not alone on sensual ideas : it was because they 
believed tbatabeautijid soul was generally placed ina beautiful 
body, and that a sound and vigorous constitution was the iirst 
condition of courage, and in some way the first element of 
liberty, that they made it their chief aim to produce, under 
every form, and to favour, in every possible manner, the 
principles and the images of the beautiful. Henee the idea of 
beauty Joined to that of goodness, in the composition of the 
word wnich designated in the Greek language superior merit, 
pre-eminent merit, K(iXDiHi)inSot KaXatayaBla. Hence that epithet 
of beautiful, which had become the first title of glory, and the 
praise which comprised all others, a word v^ch Phidias 
inscribed on hia statue of Jupiter Olympus, after the name of 
one of his disciples, to immortalise his memory — a word which 
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a foreign king traced with his hand on all the walla of his 
palace, in honour of the Athenians, to evince his affection for 
them ; a word which we see repeated a thousand times on the 
Greek vases, appUed to every kind of person, and from eveiy 
kind of motive — through friendship, through gratitude, through, 
piety ; a word, in fine, which comprising at once the idea of 
physical beuuty and of moral beauty considered as inseparable, 
thus offeredto the mind a perfect image, similar to that which 
was presented to our eyes oj the beantifiil productions of art. 
I have no need of making any remark on all the advantages 
which resulted, with regard to the practice of art, from such a 
mode of thinking. It is evident that among a, people so keenly 
alive to beauty, a people which showed itself so passionately 
attached to its images, which presented so many models of it) 
art could not but fidfil its destination, by seconding, by every, 
meana which were in its power, so general a disposition, whicB- 
was at the same so favourable to it. But stiU further : politicaSi 
government, also, come in certain places to the aaaistance of 
art, preaentmg to it the henutifiil, aa the sole aim, as the firaf 
condition of its labours. Thus there existed a law among th«. 
Thebans which forbade an artist, under severe penalties, tfl 
represent ugly persona and odious subjects, scenes of a low and 
base kind, images of avulgar or common nature; eiaggeration, 
caricature, were cut off by law from the domain of art, aa an 
infringement on its principle, aa outrages to public reason and 
decorum. Greece had, however, in that period which announced 
ita decay, its genre and tavern painters, its Fauson and its 
Pyreicus, who painted with aU the care and talent of a Teniers 
and of a Van Ostade scenes in low life; but Fauson, whose 
works the grave Aristotle advised to keep aloof from the eyes 
of young men, to preserve their imagination from all contamina- 
tion, lived in a state of poverty, which exposed him to the 
sarcasms of Aristophanes. Thus philosophy and the theatre 
both acted aa a support, and a corrective to the laws. Aa to 
Pyreicus, if his works were aold at a high price, he was not the 
leas branded by the title of Rhyparographos, or the rag painter, 
which rendered his person contemptible, and his talent despised, 
among all the artists, as well aa in the eyes of all his fellow- 
citizens 1 thus morality was aatisfied, thua art itself avenged by 
this kind of public brand stamped on the man who made sncn 
%a abuae of his talents. These ideas, customs, laws, which 
prescribed tho study and imitation of the beautiful to artists. 
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are so important a fact in the history of art, so new and so 
foreign to us, especially at the period in which we live, that 
I must be allowed to dwell for a few moments on this subject. 
But the reflections which are connected with it are too important 
and too numerous, to be only touched upon in this lecture. 
I shall have occasion, moreover, in offering on this point the 
result of my observations, of applying them with regard to 
some errors of our present taste, in a way which will not, 
perhaps, be without its utility ; of opposing the example and 
the theory of the Greeks to the error of some men, who seem 
to form, with regard to the object of imitation in the fine arts, 
a far different idea ; who consider the hideous as the beautiful, 
the fantastic as novel, caricature as expression, and incapacity 
as talent. I shall, at least, avail myself of this opportunity of 
making here a kind of protest against the bad taste of a portion 
of the public, and against the encouragement, of whatever kind 
and from whatever quarter it may come, granted to that vicious 
direction of art ; and, indeed, considering the many things 
I shall have to say, the many prepossessions I shall have to 
combat — perhaps, also, the many angry passions I shall provoke, 
it will not, surely, be too much to devote an entire lecture to 
it : it shaU be, therefore, the subject of our next discourse. 
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Continaatiou of (he Buoe aabjod) — ^Thc study of tha beautiful, ths }a«dOBii- 
nidng principle of Greek Art — Eipresaion Bubordinate to this prindplo— 
Biamplea drawn from the Niohe and from the Lanooon — Other examples 
dr&Tn ^m the paintiiig of TuDaathee, representing the Bscrifice of 
Ipbigenia — Application of Iheee principles to Bome emrs of modem taste 
or of aomantieisni ia Painting — Of the Deatinatioa of Works of Art 
among the Greeks, and of the condition of the Artista — Historical obeer- 
Tatious on the Mouuments belonging to the Ancient Stjle which have came 

Beatjtt considered as the sole aim, as the gemiine essence 
of art, was, as we have said, favoured in every way among the 
Greeks, by their manners, their institutions, and their laws. 
It was in this sentiment raised to a degree of enthueiaBUi, 
which seems to us akin to eitravagance ; it waainthisprinciplc^ 
carried out ia all its consequences, that lay, in our opmion, th* 
principal cause of the perfection to which this art was corriad 
among the Greeks. Each of these two assertions deserve to 
be the subject of some particular ohservations here. 1 suppose 
that no one can entertain the slightest doubt with regard to 
the reality of the worship which the Greeks, in the flourishing 
period of their republics, paid to beauty. It would be, doubtless, 
more difficult to reconcile the idea of this worship with 
morality, than to render the accounts which have come down 
to us consistent with historic truth. It is certain that actions 
and persons, which appear to us as censurable, and justly so, 
changed, in the eyes of the Greeks, their nature and thedr 
character, when the merit of beauty was added in an eminent 
degree. Phryne, absolved from the penalty of death, which 
she had incurred, solely because she was beautiful, was no 
longer in the eyes of the law what she would be in oxirs, a 
simple courtesan, hut the living model from whom Praxiteles 
hod realised his perfect image of his Venus of Cnidos ; and 
tile statue in gold of this courtesan took its place at Delphi 
among the statues cousecratad by pubhc piety. These courtesans 
themselves, forming, in certain parts of Greece, a kind of 
priesthood ; considered for that reason as sacsred personages, 
Hierodulffi ; called by Pindar the young and amiable priegtessea 
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of Persuasion in the rich Corinth; celebrated by Simooides, as 
ha\Tiig contributed, by their devotion to Venus, to the safety 
of Greece, almoBt aa much, if not entirely in the same way, as 
the heroes of Marathon, were indebted to their sole beauty, of 
which they were models, for their participating in almost the 
same worship of which they were iniulstera. This merit, 
therefore, was raised above every other consideration even with 
respect to the women, who generally led among the Greeks bo 
strict and so retired a life, who, secluded in a separate part uf 
the common habitation, almost ae if in a domestic sanctuary, 
communicated but rarely with strangers, or with the guests of 
the family, and among whom, in fine, modesty and reserve 
constituted the first duty and the first virtue of the sex. But 
as beauty constituted, also, among them a merit superior to all 
others, opportunities suited to place this merit in view, means 
to have it prized, were countenanced and favoured even by the 
manners of the day, even though they were opposed to the 
manners of the day. Thus the sister of Uimou, the beautiful 
Elpinice, took a pride in being a model to Polygnotus, at the 
very time when Cimon, the head of the republic, triumphed 
over all the might of the great King ; thus the people of Croton 
collected all the most beautiful girls before Zeusis, ia order 
that the artist commissioned to paint Helen might select 
among all these beauties those who should present all the 
elements of such a picture. These two examples which I have 
just mentioned wili be suificient to judge of the importance 
acquired, in the midst of a nation ho keenly alive to beauty, by 
ai'tiats thus constituted the judges of this superior merit, by 
men who awarded a prize to it, who immortalised its image, and 
Mjjiho must, for all these reasons, have enjoyed more than any one 
^^e advantage of possessing continually its model before their 
i, and in their mind. The high value which the Greeks set 
n physical advantages, the superiority they allowed to this 
..ind of merit beyond all othera, the eitraordinory honours 
fcey bestowed on their victor athletes, are facts the principle 
^if which 1 could not possibly pass over, nop in any way not 
admit the results. Everything was done among the Greeks to 
promote the production of beautiful men, doubtless because, 
according to them, it was an infoUibte means of producing 
_generous citizens, but also because beauty had in their eyes a 
" writ independent of this political result. An ancient Greek 
''e attributed to Simonides or to Epicharmua, containing four 
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wishes, of whicli Plato has preserred the first three, which were, ■ 
to enjoy food health, to be bom heauiiful, and to pattest riehew 
honowablg oblainnd ; the fourth wish whiph Plato haa passed 
orer, was to be merry with oTie's friends. Thus every idea of 
the Greeks, fixed on phjaica.! qualities and enjoyment, tended 
to favour in every manner the highest possible development of 
both one and the other ; whence it follows that art, the 
enei^etic and powerfiil means of rendering beauty appreciable, 
palpable, popular, must have acquired from a similar disposition 
of the minds of all, an eitraordinary impulse, at the same time 
that it must have contributed powerfully to render this 
disposition more general, and to exalt it to a degree of' 
entnusittsm. Hence, without doubt, the importance which the 
laws attached in Greece to the productions of the arts, the rule* 
imposed by the Hellanodicea on the artists relative to the 
statues of the victor athletes ; the prohibition of mean subjects 
and ignoble figures, pronounced by the Theban law. We can 
with difficulty conceive how in free countries and under 
republican institutions, the legislature could thus interfere with 
the rules and practice of the arts ; but it was because this very 
practice was linked with their dearest interests, with their 
most important necessities, that the solicitude of the magts- 
trates estendcd even over the talents of the artista. A 
profession which exercised so powerful, so constant an influence 
on the character and on the constitution of the people, a 
profession to which a nation, naturally enthusiastic, was 
mdebted for so many moral and phyaiciil impressions, could 
not be abandoned to the caprices and to the errors of individual 
taste. If, in principle, beautiful models produced beautiful 
statues, beautifid statues, in their turn, when Greece was, 
filled with them, produced constantly beautiful models. FoBi 
the women of Sparta kept in their bed-chambers (thalamij^. 
statues of Nereus, Narcissus, Hyacinthus, of Castor and PoUu^ 
that they might have beautiful children; a more effectual 
means, without doubt, and above all milder, than the barbarous 
custom of sacrificing ill-shaped children. Thus the celebrated 
dreams of the mothers of Aristomenea, Ariatodamas, Alesauder 
the Great, of Scipio, Augustus, dreams in which a serpent 
constantly appears, the customary symbol of the divinity, have 
been explained by Lessing in a manner as learned as it ia 
ingenious, by the means of this never-ceasing contemplation, 
this constant pre-occupation in which the Greek women lived, 
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their eyes ever fixed oe those models of divine beauty repro- 
diieed m every place, and imder every form. Those images of 
Bacchus, ApoUo, Mercury, Hercules, whose image, after having 
occupied their attention during the day, pursued them atUl in 
their alcep. It was, moreover, the same principle which made 
Aristotle make it a rule to remove from the eyes of young 
men every ignohle imnge. In a word, it was a masim of policy 
and of philosophy among the Greeks, to present to the eyea 
nothing but models of the beautiful, to impress its type strongly 
on the imagination, to favour its reproduction in every possible 
manner, and it was tmder the iuHuence of these ideas that 
Greek art received its definite form, and its immutable 
direction. 

From this supreme law of beauty imposed on art, as the 
condition which prevaUed over all others, are derived, in fact 
all the properties of tbat art, as we see them produced, in 
proportion as the art itself became more perfect. Thus all 
the other qualities which art can and ought to add to those 
of beauty, aharaoter, dispontion, expresKion, costume, remain 
always subordinate to this principle. 2f^udit^ becomes almost 
the general costttme, because it is the condition the most 
favourable to tbe development of beautiful forma. Old age is 
indicated by white hairs, or by some ascessories, and never by 
an exaggerated espression of wrinkles and mean details. 
Hideous passions which disiiguje the countenance; violent 
motions which mar and break the beautiful lines of the body, 
hateful personages which cannot be produced without a 
physiognomy adapted to their character, are entirely banished 
trom the domain of art ; and when it was necessary that these 
personages should be represented, they are produced with a 
symbol fitted to make them recognised, hut never with forms 
OP features of hideousness. "fiius the furies, armed with 
serpents, which pursue and avenge crime. Thus Medusa, 
her head encircled with serpenta ; thus all those monsters, 
and beings of a double nature, which I have spoken of 
elsewhere, are always produced with a character of beauty 
which is suited to them, and never with hideous features, 
and under repulsive ibrms.* The only god in the mytho- 
logy who waa iU-sbaped, Vulcan, lame, as is well knoMvii, 

• Lionardo da Vino aeema to hsva worked npon the mmv grand prineiple of 
art in his MediiBa, vhiiae beantf strikee aien more than the liomr, "whiuli 
toma the gazer's HpMt inlu HtuM." — Nutt oftht Trandattir. 
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in consequence of his (all from heaven, was never represei 
as such in the works of art. At a period in which this legei ^_ 
was generally received, Alcamenea, though obliged to follow 
it, but obliged atiil more to respect the principles of his art, 
avoided that difficulty, by coveriug hia statue with a long 
maotle. lie thue made Vulcan draped by a slight mistftka 
with regard to costume, rather than represent him ill-ehapr 
in which he would have sinned against the very nature of > 
and ever since, art succeeded in emancipating itself, fpom 
lingering ecruples, for in none of the statues, draped or 
draped, which have cinme down to us of Vulcan, can it be 
remarked that he was lame. I cannot help making a remark 
here on a singular mistake made by an antiquary, very learned 
indeed and much esteemed — the celebrated Zoega — who 
thought that he discovered in the beautiful statue, long known 
under the name of the Belvedere Antinous, an (Edipua, because 
the ankles of this statue were somewhat ill-shaped, and who 
considered this defect as a means employed by the artist to 
designate (Edipua who had been exposed in his infancy on the 
CithiBron and hung up by hie foot to a tree, whUe thia was 
merely the result of a bungling restoration; and further, this 
statue is at the present day unanimously recognieed to be a 
Mercury, the lightest, the most active, and the least lame of 
the gods. But it was chiefly in what concerns expresaion thtt 
the principle of G-reek art, essentially linked with the senti- 
ment of beaut!/, is unfolded to our eyes in the leaat eqiiiTocil 
manner. Every espresaion which by its nature, or hr its 
excess could mar the beauty, either of the features ot the 
countenance, or of the forms of the body, was softened to tlttl 
exact and precise point, which rendered the first appt^ci^le, 
vrithout in any way injuring the latter. Never do a/nger, rojfi, 
Jjtry, detpair, carried to that degree which disfigures the huoisi 
countenance, pro&ne the beautiful productions of art-, 
although the most violent passions, the most pathetic subjects, 
are frequently exhibited in the works of art. 

Let us take as examples, two of the most wonderful momi' 
ments which have come down to us of ancient art, and whiA 
represent, one, the anguish of the soul, the other, the tormmtl 
of the body, carried to the highest degree of intenailry poesiblftt 
the !N^iobe and the Laocoon ; aU that the heart of a mo^iat 
who beholds her entire family perish before hep eyes, who lb 
vain holds her mantle as a last shelter to the laat of Uai 
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children, struck in her arms with a deadly wound ; all that 
that heart can feel of woe, anguish, grieli is it not impressed 
in every movement of this wonderful statue, in the entire 

Shysiognomy of that auhlime bead, where the juetneas and 
epth of that rery eipresflion does not iii any way take away 
froia the divine beauty of that countenance 'i And this very 
beauty, does it not render the situation of Niobe more pathetic, 
her misfortune more touching, her grief more penetrating ? 
Would it be equally admired, and would it excite as much 
pity, if her countenance was diafigured by all the anguish, 
which torturea it, if her glance darted imprecations, if her 
mouth foamed with rage, if all her features were in convulsions, 
and in disorder ? Eendered hideous to that degree by paasiou, 
would she be more interesting in our eyes ? and would she not 
rather lose all the effect of her despair, by losing all the charm 
of her beauty ? Look at Laocoon torn between his two dying 
Bone, by serpents, which entwine all three, darting their poisou 
iuto them, and crushing them in their folds ; never dia more 
fearful agony overwhelm at once a man, a father, and a citizen? 
Never was the keenest suffering exhibited in a higher degree 
in all the parts of the human body P 

Tet the sentiment of the highest beauty is still impresaed in 
all the details of thia very body, a prey to such frightful torture. 
The head, which expresses so much griet^ is not disfigured by 
any of those conyulaions which would have rendered them 
intolerable to the eye. Everything ia beautiful in that statue, 
or to use a better phrase, everything is pathetic there, for 
there everything is beautiful. In fact, exaggerate the expres- 
sion even a little, and judge what would be the result : change 
into loud shrieks, the deep sigha, which issue from the breast 
of Laocoon, and see what his countenance would become, only 
open the mouth, make him cry out with all his strength, then 
look at him, or rather do not look at him, for by this opening 
of the mouth alone, you have produced a hideous object, jou 
have marred the countenance, you have changed interest mto 
horror, suffering iuto grimace ; in fine you have destroyed its 
expression by destroying its beauty. It is this exquisite tact, 
this skilful combination, of the highest poaslble degree of 
expression, with the highest imaginable degree of beauty 
which forms the essential characteristic of Greek art, which 
constitutes its unapproachable merit. Beyond this, I see 
nothing more in expression, were it even faithfiilly copied 
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from nature, tiiaa grimace, eiaggeratioa, caricature, vchieb 
eidte in as neither pleuure, ^notion, nor STinpathj. Let as 
take anotlier example in the Iiistory at ancient art, noticed by 
the ancieata themselves, when Timanthea had to paint the 
sacrifice of Iphigenio — he exhausted, the ancients say, all his 
art in representing sorrow in different degrees, in the different 
perftonc present at this tragic scene ; with regard to the father, 
whose grief he despaired of representing adequately, in a 
becoming manner,* he resolved to conceal his iaoe. But what 
does "adequately, in a becoming manner" mean? And why did 
!nmanthea thus conceal the countenance of Agamemnon F Is 
it because it was impossible to fiad features and colours fitt«d 
to represent the grief of a lather ? No : there was in this 
nothing beyond the reach of art, nor was there any incapabUity 
in the artiat. So, Timanthes would not have shrunk firom a 
difficulty which the most inferior of our painters could have 
carried out with success. The stronger the passion, the more 
the features of the countenance in connection with it assume 
decided forms ; the highest degree of any emotion is alwaj's that 
which is produced by the most marked features ; and nothlufi 
in reality is easier in art, than to represent what is exhibitea 
in nature in so marked a manner. 

But Timanthea knew the limits, and the principles of his 
art ; he knew that grief, such as waa felt by Agamemnon as a 
father, could not be represented in his countenance, other- 
wise than with unpleasmg features ; he knew such violent 
emotion could not be shown but under a form injurious to art. 
By exhibiting bis principal personage under an aspect repul- 
sive in its truth, he would have marred the dignity of that 
personage, and the interest of his subject; he would have 
destroyed the eipresaion itaelf, by the excess of expression. 
Between the necessity of representing a hideous object, or 
of softening it down, two modes which were equally repugnant 
to the nature of hia composition, what did Timanthes do P He 
concealed the face of Agamemnon, that is to say, he left to 
the imagination what he could not exhibit, what he would not 
paint. In a word, this sacrifice of a couutenauce which could 
not be seen ae it ought to be, nor represented otherwise than 
as it ought to be, was a sacrifice to beauty, and at the same 

* " Ndq reporieos quu digue modi) i^CrU vultum posset eiprimeri." 
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Ian example of tlta niaaiuer in which oue ought to convey 
ict expresaion, such as the iirineipleB of art require, with 
ty which is its supreme law. "Would you wish to know now 
to what, doctrines different irom the theory and the lesaons of 
Greek art, lead ? I need not go very far to look for modem 
examples ; I shall take them ^m what you 9ee around you at 
the present day. Suppose that an artiet wanted to paint a 
population of women, children, old men, cut down by the 
Bword ; that in order to escite in our minds a deeper emotion, 
this artist should connect a subject so pathetic in itself, with 
a recent occurrence, a celebrated revolution; that, in a word, 
he sought to connect the interest of the aubjeet, the place, 
the period, in order to render his compoaition more striking, 
more picturesque, more pathetic. But if in this massacre of 
persons of every age, of eveiy ses, everything is equally mean 
and unpleaaing to the eye, if I see everywhere nothing but 
hideous objects, dreadful wounds, severed limbe, livid flesh ; if 
the women are repulsive in their ugliness, jf the children, 
blighted at their bu'th, as if still born, ofl'ered neither those 
chmnsof their age, uor that freshness of health, which would 
Lave made their mte more touching, their situation more heart- 
rending, if I am obliged to turn away my eyes from so many 
repulsive images, without being able to fis them in any part on 
an object which excites the swoet sympathy of a generous 
emotion ; can the author bo considered to have attained his 
And in thus exaggerating the expression, in thus neglecting the 
"Wesign, in being lavish to that degree of details, and hi(fcou9 
_Habjects, in fine by rendering similar, as much as was in his 
power, by the base forma, by the repulsive feattu'es he has 
given to both one and the other, the executioners and the 
victims, by almost justifying, bjr a sacrilegious abuse of his 
art, crime at the expense of nusfortune P This is, however, 

kvhat this ialse theory leads to, so highly vaunted at the present 
day, hy persons who find their interest in this romanticism, for 
pe must call it by its own name, which consists in representing 
Ul that nature produces, in the state in which it is produced, 
with this exception, that it exhibits more mynsters, or at least 
more hideous than beautiful things — whereas, in the univer- 
aality of beings, beauty is rather the exception, than the rule ; 
'□ making of a low and trivial truth, the first object of imitation, 
""B first condition of art ; io exaggerating expression at the 
^nse of the selection and beauty of forms, under the pretext 
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of remainiiig more fftithful to nntnre ; in Bacriflcing, in fine, 
genuine imitation, whicli is thxt of the beautiful, and from 
which alone an equiralent image can result ; in sacrificing, I 
repeat, to this inferior imitation of objects which do not 
deserve to be exhibited, or the impression of which can produce 
nothing useful or agreeable. An ancient artist said to an ill- 
s L aped man : Who would paint tkee; thou lehom no one can 
look on ? It would seem that 8ome of our artists say quite 
the contrary : " Vile aa thou art, yet I will paint thee. He 
who cannot look on thee sliall gaze on my picture with pleasure, 
not as a subject faithfully imitated in itself, but as a proof of 
my art, which could imitate such a monster." Thus, in thia 
mode of viewing things, art is nothing more than a low 
handicraft. 

The moral efiect of the picttufl, which in reality alone 
coustitutes its chief merit, is sacrificed to the execution of the 
painting itself, and one does not perceive that by this low and 
coarse manner of considering art, it is degraded to the level of 
its object, it is rendered vile as its model ; in fine, it is reduced 
to the rank of the things it represents, and which, not Iiaving 
any merit of their own, cannot also obtain the least estimation 
for their representation. I would allow myaelf to be carried 
away too far from the sole subject which I have to treat o^ 
and too far beyond the Umits within which I ought to confine 
myself, should I pause to notice here evetr deviation, and 
every mistake to which this false manner of considering the 
arts of imitation con lead those who cultivate them, and those 
who are its critics. I shall restrict myself to this simple obser- 
vation : the abuse which can be made of imitation is caused by 
so many different circmnfltances ; there are so many ways of 
failing in truth by an affectation of truth, and expression is so 
akin to caricature, in those arts which can only seize but a 
single moment, which can exhibit but one aspect, and that, 
too, under the express contlition that this single moment, this 
single aspect should be eternal and immutable, so that there is 
but one means of safety, as there is but one means of success ; 
that is, to adhere firmly, invariably, as the Greeks have done, 
to the study of the beauti^l, to seek it everywhere it is to be 
found, in the productions of nature and in the works of art, 
and to make its image prevail, the only one which belongs to 
every age and to every place, above every consideration of 
costume, chai-uJitcr, or expression, width change, and which 
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vaiy according to the caprice of a thousand circiimataaeeB of 
time, locality, and individual couveuience. I sbould not have 
sufficiently uiifolded the principle of the development of art 
among the Greeks, if in addition to all the cauees 1 have 
pointed out, I did not also add some new reflections on the 
moral efleet, on the political destination of tbe works of art, 
which contrihuted so powerfully to multiply its works, and to 
enhance its merit in the opinion of nations, and in that of the 
artists themselves. From the moment that the greatest 
distinction that a Greek could wish to achieve, was to be 
proclaimed a victor in the public games, and that a statue 
became the reward of this triumph, it can easily be conceived 
that the number of statues must have been multiplied to an 
infinity, and consequently that the talent to proauce them 
must have increased with the occasion for setting them up. 
Then, indeed, the erection of a statue became the customary 
reward of every kind of service, and almost tike the common 
coin of honour, among the people of Greece. Independently 
of the statues of the gods, which were so numerous in the 
Greek religion, and of the statues of their priests and ministras, 
which were so frequently placed with them in each city, art 
could then be constantly exercised on every kind of person, 
and generally on models the moat favouraole for imitation. 
When, in want of a statue decreed by public gratitude or by 
private aftection, it was in one's power to consecrate one's own 
image, to place it in a temple, and make one's vanity con- 
spicuous even in the value of the material, as the rhetorician 
Gorgiaa did, by dedicating his statue of gold in the temple of 
Delphi. Everything was allowed on this point, from the 
statues of childhood even to those of virtue, glory, and of 
genius, everything could be the subject, the occasion, and the 
place for a statue, and we may affirm without fear of exaggera- 
tion, that there never was in any nation or at any time, so 
many different occasions and reasons for immortalising them- 
selves by statues than among the Greeks during all the period 
of their prosperity. At the same time, the noble destination 
of their works employed for the ornament of tbe city, for the 
splendour of religious worship, and of advancing every talent, 
must have been of the greatest service in enhancing their vaUie 
still further in the opinion of those who were its objects or its 
authors. For a long time, monuments of art among the 
Greeks were not allowed to be private property ; and the most 
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gloriouB period for that art waa, when its works, produced and 
consecrated by private indiTiduaJs, did not however belong to 
private individuals. The frugal and modest life of the Greeks, 
the BinaUneBS of their hotifies, euch as those of Miltiadee, 
Aristidea, and Cimon still were, did not admit of a kind of 
otnamentB which would be thought to be degraded in employing 
them for domestic purpoaes. At that time the greatest 
citizens placed all their glory in that of the st^te, all theip 
ambition in the erabeUismnenta with which they ornamented 
their country, emulating one another, Aleibiades was the 
first who introduced painting in the decoration of his house ; 
but thia was a kind of violence exercised against the artist 
himself, whom he charged with this work. But this ambitious 
innovation, tliis profane abuse of an art, np to that time 
exclusively reserved for the iise of temples and of public 
monuments, doubtless excited against him more enemies than 
imitators ; and in fact it does not appear that this example was 
either very promptly adopted or very generally followed, for at 
the time of Apelles and in the house of Apelles himself, 
painting was not as yet employed for such a custom ; it is 
Pliny who informs us, in clear and definite terms, that there 
was no painting in the house of Apelles. Now, it is in the 
natureof things that the estimation m which an art is held 
and the value of its works, should he raised in the eyea of 
nations according to the use that was made of it : it lollowa 
also from this, that the opinion which was entertained of the 
artists, and that which they had of themselves, must have 
increased in proportion to the extraordinary value which was 
set on their works ; and consequently, also, their talents could 
not but tend to advance to the level of their position. Ever 
excited by religion, wrought upon by enthusiosm, animated by 
glory, how could not the gemus of the artists, provided witn. 
every resource which the most beautiful race of men could 
present, with the greatest facility ever had to study in every 
situation, and un<fer every aspect, have continually produced 
beautiful works, continually surjjaased by more beautiful j 
Add to this that the estimation and the fortune of the artists 
did not depend on caprice, or ignorance, or fortune; in the 
first place, because their works were not destined to serve as 
frivolous enjoyments or pastime for simple private individuals ; . 
in the second place, because it was in public meetings, if] . 
solemn n^sembhes, to which the moat enlightened men of th^l 
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nation were caDed, that the prizes were awarded, and tliat a 
rank was fixed among the productions of the artists. From 
the time of Fhidiaa a contest of this kind existed for painting 
at Delphi and at Corinth ; and it was at one of tliose conteste 
that Timugoraa, of Chalcia, carried off the prize from Pananus, 
the brother or nephew of Phidias. In a similar contest which 
took place at Ephesus, Phidiaa, himself vauquiehed by 
PolycletuB, was ju^ed only worthy of the second prize for hia 
Amazon. The celebrated painter Aetion, did not obtain the 
Huffrages only of hia judges, for his painting of the nuptials of 
Alexander and of Boxana ; the chief of this august tribunal, the 
Hellanodice Froxenides, as he proclaimed him victorious, 
offered him the hand of hia daughter, and wished to have for a 
son-in-law the man whom he had crowned as ao artist. The 
independence and integrity of such judges waa not more highly 
conspicuous in the new fame to which their suffrages gave the 
seal, than when Timanthes, then little known, dared to present 
himself to compete with Parrhaaius, at a contest eatabliahed at 
Samoa, and the subject of which waa the dispute for the arms 
of Achilles; Timantnes.aaw hia work proclaimed superior to 
that of the painter who filled aU Greece with the fame of his 
triumpha, and although Parrhasius, on bearing the award, 
considered himself a victim of the same injustice as his hero, 
it does not seem that his contemporaries saw in this burst of 
the vanquished artist anything but pride which was evaporating, 
and aelf-love avenging itself. I now leave you to draw the 
consequences which naturally result &om such facts. I leave 
it to yourselves to appreciate the effects of such institutions, 
without introducing any of my own reflections, without adding 
the least observation on the manner, so different in so many 
respects, in which the productiona of the arts are estimated, 
judged, and ranked among us. However moderate might be 
my words, I could not prevent comparisons, even though the 
most innocent, &om appearingtoo pointed, or while restricting 
myself to point out thin^, I might be suspected of intending 
to attack individuals. It is, indeed, enough to have been 
obliged to show Greece so superior in every point, ao nobly 
and so passionately attached to the beantinil productions of 
the arts, so wise and so enlightened in the use which it made 
of them, and in the rewards which it bestowed on them. This 
vexatious necesaity, which I am compelled to, of exalting 
Qreece in everything, will be confiiderea enough to incur the 
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Bevere remarks of inaiij" people who conceive nothiug bel 
than what is among themaelvea; perhaps I have already ei 
said too much for them, ia restricting myself barely to re!i 
facte, ajid douhtleas it ie non time that I should return to my 
subject, that I might not altogether incur their diapleaaure. 
"We must now, before occupying ourselves with the monuments 
which belong to the grand period of art, retrace our steps a 
little, in order to seek out those which may have beea 
produced immediately before this period, when art was raised 
Dj such rapid degrees, and by such gigantic atridea, from the 
rigidity of the ancient style to the grand and sublime style of 
Phidias. We are glad that we ha»e it in our power to mention, 
not only the names of several heads of schoolB, and tho titles 
of several great works which issued from those Bchoola, but 
also some original monuments which ought to be, according to 
every appearance, referred to this period of art. I^et us begin 
with the artists : — 

One of the greatest works executed in Greece about the 
Olympiad, was the throne of Apollo Amycbeus, the author 
wluch waa Bathycles, of Magnesia ; this throne 
ornamented with bas-reliels, tho arms of the . 
ported by Btatues, and on the back of the same seat, 
figures iorming a dancing chorui. Fauaanias Ima given a 
detailed description of the numerous and intereating bas-reliefs 
with which this throne was decorated, and which prove the 
progress which art had already made with regard to compo- 
sition, and without doubt alao with regard to execution. 
The entire work waa'of marble ; which jrovea that the euatom 
of working this material was then beginning to be adopted ; 
lastly the artist charged with this great work, waa a Greek, of 
Asia Minor, who had brought with him a great number of 
fellow-labourers, hia fellow-countrymen ; which also shows 
that the cultivation of the arts, in Greece itself, or at least in 
Laconia, was not then so far advanced aa in Asia Mbor, the 
some inference reanlts from the high celebrity which waa 
enjoyed about the aame period of the 50th Olympiad, by the 
school of Dipceue and Scillis, statuaries of the iale of Cretfib— 
who were supposed to be aons of Daedalus, that is, accordiMJH 
to tho inteqiretation I have given to this title, who still work^H 
in the ancient Dffidalean style. One of the greatest w(^^| 
which issued from the band of these artists waa a group i«{N^H 
seuting Cattor and i'oUux, with their wives, their children, flj^| 
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their horaea, all in ebony, with parts laid on in ivory, a, consider- 
able work, which was Btill preserved at Argoa, at the time of 
FsusaniEis. Theae same artists had produced many works, the 
enumeratioa of which would be useless here : but what it is of 
importance to remark, for a complete knowledge of the pi-ogresa 
of art in G-reece itself, ia that they formed a great number of 

£upils, who propagated, among nearly all the repubhcs, the 
nowledge and the taste they had derived from that school. 
Thus I £nd mentioned as diaciplea of Dipoene and Scillis, two 
brothers, of Sparta, DorycLdas and Medon, who worked in 
gold and in ivory ; Dontas and Tbeocles, also authors of bas- 
reliefs in cedar, ornamented with figures in gold, one of whom 
had executed among other works of this kind, a large compu- 
sitiou representing Atlas supporting the heavens on nia 
shoulders ; Hercules, with five Hesperides, and the dragtm, 
turned round the tree with the goldin fruit, e. coia^oatiAOn. oi 
which there remains probably an imitation on a cunous Greek 
vase. Learchua, of ithegium, author of a statue of Jupiter in 
bronze, which statue was composed of pieces beaten out with 
the hammer and afterwards joined together with najls, seems 
also to have received his instructiona in the school of Dipcene 
and Scillis, as well as Tectwua and Angelion, of the island of 
.Sgina, Pj-thodorua of Thebes, and LapbiBB of Phliontum. 
The first two of those artista, Tectxus ana Asgelion, executed 
for the Deliana a statue of Apollo holding the three Oracee m 
hU hand, a reminiscence of which has been preserved on an 
engraved stone ; and Fythodorus vaa the author of a statue of 
Juno, placed in the temple of this goddess at Coronaea, in 
BoBotia, which statue earned in the same manner, the Syrens 
in her hand ; a symbolical mode of representing the qualities 
and attributes of the Divinity, which proves how much, at this 
period of the 50th Olympian! and in this school, which was then 
the first and the most celebrated of all, art still preserved the 
remains of its ancient symbolic system, and of its hieratic 
character. As to the degree of skill to which the art had 
already attained with regard to the details of eiecution, 
and the progress of casting, to be fully convinced of it, doubt- 
less, one example will be sufScient, mentioned by Pliny, of the 
atatue of Theodorus of Samoa, which represented himself 
holding with one hand a file, and with three fingers of the 
other hand, a small quadriga, so small, that the cor itself, the 
horses, and the driver, were covered by the wings of a fly, cast 
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nt tbe same time us the entire statue. Tbis statue waa to be 
at PrseneBte at the time of Pliny, but the wonderful 
quadriga bad disappeared. I eoiild stHl further increase the 
catalogue of these ancient artists, but, bowerer, mthout its 
giving any result of more importance, for the history of art, it 
is therefore much better to employ our remaining- time in 
briefly pointing out those monuments which have come down 
to us, the execution of which one can with more or less appear- 
ance of truth, be referred to tliia period of the ancient style, 
which was about the 50th Olympiad, The first of these mono- 
ments, in the order of time, is in my opinion the baa-relief 
representing Agamemnon, Epeus, and Talthybius, each with 
his name written by his side, a bas-relief found in the island of 
Samothrace, or according to another account, in the island t^ 
Lesbos, and now preserved in the Museum of the Louvre. 
Under whatever view one conaidera tbis curious monument, 
with regard to the composition, the ooatmne of the penonagea, 
the style of the design, the inscriptions which accompanr the 
figures, it seems to me difficult, not to see in it an onginal 
monument of primitive art, and the most ancient, perhaps, 
among those which we possess of the same style. X would 
place immediately after, the sculptured metopes in one of 
the temples of Seliaus, which represent the fehle of Perseus 
and Medusa, and that of Hercules Melampyges, the last of 
which seems to have acquired a peculiar interest in Sicily from 
some representations which are connected with it, and which 
are frequently to be met with on Greek vases, manu&ctured 
and found in Sicily. All the characteriBties of the first period 
of art are stamped on these bas-reliefs, and the dote, so veir 
ancient, of the deHtruction of Selinuntum assigns to their 
execution, or to the use made of them in one of the temples of 
that town, an undoubted antiquity. The celebrated bas-relief 
of the Education of Bacchus, in the ViUa Albani, and the torso 
of Minerva, of the same collection, ought to be ranked inune- 
diatelv after these monuments, as all belonging to the first 
perioa of art. 

Three other monuments, the cippus of the Museum of the 
Capitol, representing Minerva, Apollo, and Diana ; the puteal 
or cover of a well, with the twelve great gods, of the same 
Museum of the Capitol ; and the celebrated trianguiar altar, or 
base of a candelabrum, of the Villa Borgbese, at present one 
of the principal omamenta of the Museum of the Louvre, 
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mark the progress, as yet but feeble, which art had made in 
still foUowing this same style, and when slightly removed from 
this same period ; and if we add to the monuments I have 
already mentioned the cover of the well at Corinth, and the 
celebrated bas-relief representing Sercules carrying off the 
tripod o/Jpolh, several ancient repetitions of which are well 
known, the most beautiful of whicn seems to be that of the 
Museum of Dresden, we have before us nearly all the ancient 
monuments of original workmanship, which can be referred to 
the period of the most ancient style considered in its entire 
development, setting out from the point when this style, as 
yet almost entirely devoid of imitation, presented a3l the 
characters of imperfection, which prove its imancy, to the point 
where the same style, reduced to a system, but considerably 
improved in its details, had already attained to all the necessary 
qualities in order to raise itself rapidly to that perfection which 
it soon achieved. 
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Hutorical shEtdi of the elements, aidof tlie reeonroeB of the Allif 

after the Persian war — Fablic Montinients — Prirate habitationB — Ediflo^ 
bnilt Dnder the adminUtnitioEi of CimnD — The temple (f Theseus, -QiA 
Pceoile — Of the Odsoo built bj Periplea — -Of anme other contemporary 
atrncUoiiB — Sketch of the administration of Pericles with regard to Art- 
Schools of Art nhich flouriehed in the interval from tiie sixtieth to the 
Berent^-fifth Olympiad : those of Argue, AthEoe, £gina — Charm^teriaties of 
tie sohool of JEgina which resnlt from an Bsamination of the statues found 
in the temple of Jupiter Fan Helleniiu, at ^ina — .^ginetan Style, ooa- 
mon to a great uuml;er of other mauumeuts of Qreek origin — Biirf sooonal 
of the principal of tliose monumente. i 

Ajtee having related, doubtless very imperfectly with regard 
to the iinportanee and extent of the Bubject, but suScientlj 
for the very restricted purpose which I have proposed to myseli, 
the principal cauaes of the development of the arta in Greece 
it remains now for me to epeak of the monumenta themaelvea 
which have come down to us of that great period of the history 
of art, and from which we can form an idea of the principlea 
and resourcea of that art, at the period we are speaking of. 
The rictories of the Greeks over the Perainna had carried to 
the highest degree of elevation and energy all the faculties of 
that noble people. The enthusiasm for that liberty whicli 
had produced ho many miraclea, did not vanish with the danger 
whicn excited it ; far from that, it acquired every day new 
strength, in taking a new direction, while boundless resources, 
the fruita of an extraordinary development of political enercVi 
favoured thia generous dispoaitiou. Athens aoove all, thanks 
to peculiar circiun stances, such as the nature of her soil, the 
activity of her iubabitants, the strength of her naval power, bo 
gloriously established by the victoriea of Salainis ana Mycale ; 
thanks too to the genius of four statesmen, whose appearance 
at the same time, and rivalry on the same theatre of glory, 
may be considered as one of the phenomena of that beautiful 
period of history, Themiatocles, Ariatides, Cimonand Periclea. 
Athens became, in the space of leas than fifty yea] 
city of Greece and of the world, while it obtained 
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distiniitiou through lattir nges, of Laving ita name used to 
indicate among idl nationa the highest degree of eultiyation 
and civilisation. Almoat entirely rebuilt, Athens was embel- 
lished hy a number of public edifices, and of monuments of 
all kinds. 

The PineuB was finished; doek-ywds, where twenty triremea 
were to be built each year, were established ; and the double 
wall which joined the port and the city, was built in a space 
of forty Btadi», equal to about two leagues. In a short time, by 
establishment of a common treasury, formed from the contri- 
butions of the allies, amounting to 460 talents a-year — a 
treasury at first deposited at Delos, then at Athens — this single 
town, having under her control all the tributes of the confede- 
ration, whose forces it direoted, obtained the Hegemonia, or 
the command of all Greece ; while under the administration of 
Cimon, a barren and stony country, the surface of which is not 
much beyond the extent of one of our counties, and whose 
population in free men was not above 31,000 souls, extended 
its dominion from the island of Cyprus to the Boaphorus of 
Thrace, along all the coasts, and over the forty islands of the 
Mediterranean, from Byzantium to Eubcea, and from Samos to 
SicUy, and lastly, banished from the ^gean sea, and from the 
entire coast of Asia Minor, the great King, who a little while 
before, had led against this single territory bis countless 
armies. Boundless wealth thenceforward flowed into Athens 
from the tributes raised from the subject towns, and from the 
rapid and brilliant fortunes of the citizena, who directed the 
naval and military forces, or who managed the public treasure. 
One may judge from the fine alone which was inflicted on 
Miltiades, and which amounted to 100 talents, to what degree 
the wealth of private individuals had increased in consequence 
of the general prosperity, from the time of Solon, when an 
income of 181. a-year constituted the first class of the citizens 
of Athens. Themiatocles, assisted by his friends, saved, at 
the time of liia banishment, the greater portion of his 
property, yet the value of what he could not take away, and 
which was placed in the public treasury amounted to the siune 
sum of 100 talents. Now, according to Plutarch, he possessed 
but three, before he obtained any public employment. But 
this fortune, the source of which, ii we may creait the writer 
I have mentioned just now, was not always as honourable as 
had been the poverty of former times, this fortune of private 
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iudiTidiuIs waa made honoiirable at least by tL_ .__ 

applied to. It was not in vain superfluities, or in tririat 
expenses that these fortunes were diaaipated, acquired in 
more or leas legitimate maimer, in the service of the state, or 
at the eipenae of their enemies ; it was for the embelUahment 
of their country, cliiefly for the welfare of the people, or for 
their amusement, that those chiefs of the Athenian democracy 
employed their revenues, increased by their victorieB. Thus 
Themiatocles being choregus or chief of the games at tba 
repreBentation of a tragedy of Phr3Tiichua expended consider* 
able sums ; and generally this charge of choregas, so aniiouaiy 
sought for by rich ana powerful citizens, or hy those who 
aspired to be so, seems to have been invented only for the 
purpose of giving the great the opportunitj- of raising tben^ 
selves by amusing those of lower rank, and thus to restore i 
the public all that private individuals had acquired from tl 
enemy. 

We may judge from the enumeration of the sums eipeni 
on different occasions, almost always for the public games 
festivals, by a private individual who was not any way illi 
trious, sums which amounted to more than 2,400/., t 
amount of which has been handed down to us, in one of the 
harangues of Lysiaa, we may judge that the art of ruining one- 
self in the service of the people, was not less common at Athena 
than that of enriching oneself at its expense. Another kind 
of luxury of the great Athenian captains, which was not the 
leaa fitted to reconcile the p eople with the fortune of its chie&, 
consisted in dressing the poor citizens, and feeding them, in 

SayingtheeipenBeof their funerals, or in giving dowries to their 
aughters. Thia waa one of the ways in which Cimon em- 
ployed hia fortune, or rather, waa one of the elements of hia 
iortune. Themistoclea, chooaing a poor aon-in-law, but a man 
of merit and probity, thus iustilied, in the eyea of the people, 
wealth which he thus employed to render honourable the 
power he held, by recompensing virtue in another. But it 
waa chiefly for the splendour they displayed in the public 
monument's with which they embellished their country, as in " 
as for the simplicity of their domestic life, that the policy', 
these chiefe was remarkable, while their fortune became 
honourable by returning, so to speak, to its source, consc 
by public glory and utility. Nothing was more modest than 
private house of the Athenians of the first order ; the houaeal 
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Themistocles, of Cimon, of Pcriclea liimeelf, were not rcmark- 
abie, according to Demosthenes, for any eiterior Bplendour, for 
any different arrangement, from thoae of the poorest citiaensj 
and generally the private houaes of the Greeks, even in the ago 
of Alexander, were very gniaU, very low, without any eitemal 
appearance, without any convenience within. Dicearchus, who 
flouriebed about the 115th Olympiad, remarks that Plattea, 
Thebes, Athens itself, and the principal towns of Greece, were 
aa yet very ill built ; the streets of Athens were narrow, irre- 
gular, darlt, in conaequence of the projection of the roofs, to 
such degree that thia inconvenience caused a law of the 
Areopagus. As to the houaes themaelves, they all consisted, 
according to the description which Lyaias has given of those of 
his time, in only a ground floor inhabited by the men, and in 
an upper story which waa reserved for the use of the women, 
but indeed without any ornament either of painting or of any 
other kind. We may judge, from the example of the house of 
Socrates, the contemporary of Pericles, of the small size in 
general of the bouses, and of the little value of the objects 
which they contained. In a dialogue of this philosopher with 
Critobulus, one of his Iriends, a c&alogue which baa been pre- 
served by Xenopbon, Socrates values aU he poaaeaaeB, including 
hit houae, at five miniB, or 500 drachmie, which would be 
equal to about ISl. of our money ; and I have already 
remarked, that thoae high in autborily bad not better bouses 
at Athens than the philosophers, for ostracism stretched its 
arm over every one, and threatened in particular, as is well 
known, those who raised themselves above the others. At 
Sparta the bouses of private individuals were not doubtless 
more imposing, to judge of them from that of the king, Poly- 
dorua, which the Laceiiemonians bought from his widow after 
bis death Jbr a certain number of oxen ; and this house, which 
still existed at the time of Pausanias, bore a name which bore 
witness to thia singular transaction, a proof at once of the 
scarcity of metal, of the simplicity of the manners, and the 
amaUness of the place. But if the bouses of private individuals 
were as yet hunible and modest, to make amends, the city was 
filled with temples, porticos, theatres, gvmnasia, and other 
public edifices, which were the pride of tne citizens, and the 
admiration of the stranger, and by which that noble emulation 
of works, and of sacrifices, was called forth among the chiefs of 
the state, which became pariiicularly at Athena the sureat 
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path, aft it wa« the most honourable, to obtain the public 
offices, or to retain them. Themistoclra, and especiallj Cimon, 
had shown the road which led to the supreme authority, bj 
toetering and carrying to its highest pitch, among the Athenians, 
the passion for national glory. The long walls of the Piraeus 
were one of the works undertaken under the administration of 
Cimon ; the southern wall of the Acropolis at Athens, the 
fountains and walls with which he adorned the gardens of the 
Academy but especially the temple of Theseus, which still 
exists at the present oay, almost in its original state, and the 
PcBcile, or portico, so called from the paintings with which it 
was decorated, were also illustrious monuments of the admin- 
istration of Cimon, to which his private fortune, the fruit of so 
many victories, contributed almost as much, doubtless, as the 
public treasury. Indeed, the generosily of the artists did not 
the less efficaciously contribute, as well as that of the chiefs of 
the state, to the completion, or to the decoration of these 
glorious edifices. Thus Polygnotus, charged with painting a 
considerable portion of the Poecile, refused to receive any pay 
for this great work, and was remunerated by the right of bemg 
supported by the public money, which was granted him by the 
Frytaneum. It is true indeed thkt this advantage of being 
supported at the expense of the state did not constitute, for 
those who were invited to enjoy it, a very munificent enter- 
tainment. This entertainment consisted in, according to the 
laws of Solon, a little broth with barley and bread, only on 
festivals, and tf in later times this entertainment was improved 
in the same proportion as the public fortune, it may be easily 
seen that the state did not incur any great risk of ruining 
itself, nor the citizens of being corrupted, by liberalities of this 
kind. But this public entertainment was not without doubt 
estimated for its own value, or for the use that was made of it ; 
it was chiefly for the honour which accrued to him who re- 
ceived a similar distinction, that it deserved to be appreciated, 
and which it was in reality, and thus a frugal repast, which 
became a title of glory, and a lesson of moderation, doubly 
served the interest of the state. But it was chiefly under the 
administration of Pericles, when that statesman haa triumphed 
over the party of Cimon, first by the removal of his rival, 
then by his death, which closely followed his recal, that 
Athens was filled with monuments, and became in the 
course of a few years, the theatre of public luxury, the best 
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;ted, and the most adniirable that had ever been. The 
ith hlow given to the couBtitution of Athens, in the over- 
throw of the flristocratic party, vauquiBhed with Cimon and 
Thucydides, could not be compensated for, even in the eyea of 
the triumphant democracy, than bv the eplendour of the new 
enslavement which it received at tbe hands of Periclea ; for the 
people, in changing masters had, aB ia the ease in every age, 
but changed their slavery ; and its yoke appeared only lighter, 
because Periclea devoted all his energies to make it more bril- 
liant. This statesman, during the lifetime of Cimon, had made 
on essay of a policy traced by the example and justified by the 
success of the latter. 

He had built, while yet a private indiridual, the Odeon, 
or cooered tlieatre, destined for toe repetitions of the choruses of 
music aod poetry which took place at the celebration of the 
Dionysiae testivala. This edifice, which presented the first 
example produced in Greece of covered theatres, from which 
ours are imitated, was oud of thoee which testified, in the most 
palpable manner, the progress of art, and which flattered in 
the highest degree the natiouid pride. The form was that of 
roiunSi, supported by oolumnt of marble. The masts and other 
fragments, the remains of the fleet of the Persians destroyed 
at Salatnis, were used for the roof— remains which up to that 
time were put fo no use in the stores of the Pirteus ; and in 
order to give to this employment of materials, which belonged 
to an enemy, a more patriotic character, Pericles wished that 
the form of the cupola should bear the resemblance of the 
famous golden tent in which Xerxes had contemplated, on a 
ship of Hidon, the magniflcent fleet devoted to such near and 
unioreseeu destruction. We may presume from this, what 
magnificence, entirely republican, must have been displayed in 
the decoration of this edifice ; and we know, moreover, that its 
construction had been directed in the most skilful manner, 
conformably to the laws of acoustics. Plutarch says that this 
Odeon contained inside a great number of columns and steps. 
^Repetitions of dramatic pieces took place there which were to 
be represented, on the feativ^s of Bacchus, on the theatre pro- 
perly so called ; contests of poetry and of music, which took 
place at dilFerent periods of the year, between the Ehapsodiats 
and Cithartedists, were also celebrated there, in the preseace 
chosen audience, of judges of the contest, and of the prin- 
lal magistrates. There wa« also a chamber attached to it, in 
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mflnenoe of a sbig^ mind, were dooe nnder the diiectHHi of m 
smgle num. Pendes had foond in Phidias the instniment of 
his designs, as he firand, so to ^^eak, in each of his confem- 
poranes, a judge, or a fellow-lahoarer woithr of each other. 
One cannot hut feel astonished, when one considers this great 
nnmher of illiistrioiis men of ererr kind, ahnoet all Ath^uans, 
which nature collected on this smaQ spot of the glohe, in this 
short space of time, to adorn with the splendour of their 
g^us, this admirable theatre of human cultiTation. Socrates 
and his numerous disciples; Sophodes, Euripides, and the 
crowd of their rivals ; Aristophanes, Cratmus, EupoUs and their 
fcdlowers ; Thucjdides and Xenophon ; hutlj ^Riidias, with his 
number of fellow-labourers, the architects, Ictinus, CallicrateSy 
and Mnesicles ; the painters Micon, Pansnus, and P^ffriiasius ; 
the sculptors Alcamenes, Colotes, Agoracrites, all men capable 
of mfikmg the glory of an age, and of being the ornament of a 
country, were idl his contemporaries, friends, or adversarieSy 
enthusiasts, or detractors, but all submitted more or less to the 
influence of his genius; add to this, that Athens, haying 
become, thanks to the power and activitj of its naval force, 
the general mart of commerce, the great market of all Greece ; 
having at its disposal, the rarest and most precious materials ; 
bronze, ivorv, gold, ebony, cypress, without reckoning its 
native marble, called pentelic, possessing also, that crowd of 
artists, artisans, or workmen of every kind, of which Plutarch 
has left us so curious a list, in the enumeration of the resources 
created or employed by Pericles : a population entirely devoted 
to art, aU submitted to the direction of Phidias, and finding 
fiill employment for its activity in the great undertakings of 
Pericles, while the rest of the population served in the armies, 
or in the fortresses, or in the snips of the state, and in its pay ; 
presents, thus the most complete picture that it is possible to 
imagine, of the most brilliant concourse of genius and resources, 
and of intellectual activity the best directed on a single point, 
and towards a single end, that was ever, perhaps, found among 
men. 

After this general sketch of the elements and resources of 
Athens, at the period of the administration of Pericles, the 
nature of our subject requires, that before speaking of the 
monuments themselves executed by Phidias, we shomd cast a 

fiance backwards on the works produced in the space of about 
alf a century, which formed the prelude to this sublime 



flight of all the arta of iinitatiou. In truth, there a^e but 
few preserved, I ehall not say original monuments, but 
records liistorical belonging to this period, that we may be 
able to draw an exact and complete picture of it. But this 
very information, rare and inauffioient as it is, is bnt the more 
valuable to gather ; for, indeed, it cannot but be of the highest 
interest for us to know the immediate predeeessors of Phidias, 
to learn in what school he had formed himself — to know, io fine, 
with the utmost possible esactneas, what was the predominant 
Bl^le and the general characteristiea of art before that period, 
which will be inimortajforever, when Phidias, stamping the seal 
of his genius on it, carried it, by so rapid a progress, and by 
BO gigantic a flight to the highest degree of perfection it ever 
attained to. Three schools appear, in this mterval from the 
60th to the 75th Olympiad, to have furnished all the rest 
of Greece with artists and public monuments : they were 
those of Argoa, jEgina, and Athens ; and of all the masters 
which flourished at that period, the most celebrated, at once 
for the great works he produced, and for the numerous and 
skilful pupils he formed, seems to have been Ageladaa of 
Argos, Tq!b artist is mentioned as the author of statues of 
gods, statues of conquering athletes, of chariots, and of horses 
consecrated at Olympia, all works executed in bronie, accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, and which embraced, indeed, 
&om the very nature of their representations, almoat the entire 
domain of imitation. But it is above aU as master of Myron, 
of Polycletus, and very probably also of Phidias, that Ageladaa 
deserves to occupy a distinguished place in the history of art, 
in the same way aa, in the history of modem art, the name of 
It pupil such as Baphael, reflects on the name of a master such 
as Perugino, a light superior, perhaps, to that which residts 
from the works themselves of this great man. 

The school of Athens had, then, for its head, the Athenian 
Hegiaa mentioned as cotemporary of Ageladas, and by whom 
a Minerva and a statue ot Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, were 
works held in esteem. Antheuor, author of the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, which were carried off by Xeries, 
and regained by conquest, by Alexander, appears also to have 
belonged to the same school, as he most certainly flourished in 
the same period. But of all the schools of that period, that 
of which we can best appreciate the taste and character, is 
unquestionably that of ^gina, wbick then possessed a great 
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maeaj JJiliiiftiiiAi J artist^ «id of w}uA there Iwre come 
iawa to na scHnmenls af tbe U^eK iatenxt. Thrw u-R^s 
bora at ^ig"*, AiHiJgtnaA, filial iai. aiiij Sudcb, meatiooed 
aa Batbora of tertxti impoftaat v«ka, aoA a« tlie Jupiter in 
bmnx^ of tlie ba^ <if ten laiiiitB, whicb tbe Greeks, roo- 
onencs at Flat«i,omBe«nlcd at i^^Bpi* — it was tbe wuHi ol' 
Aaajiagone — •tatoea of aenaal attrietea or conqnerors at tbe 

placed OB a gnadriga, tbe vocfc (f Giaao>n> but nbove ^ 
OmtiM and CUZpb, alto natiTea cf itigiita, ibed on tbia acbool 
a ligbt from tbe nBiaber and in^octaiiiee of tbeir woi^a, fron 
tbe brilliaDCT and Tane^ of tbeir genna. OnatMi, tbe ■umI 
aldlful and the kteat paiater. sCattiaij, and ca«ber in tmiBBe, at 
tbe Bsine time cnMTaled with almoat equal sucoees atmoat all 
tbe bn^cbes of art, and left, particululf in tbe donaiii cf 
sculpture, »ome of the mo^t l>e4,utitiil monumeuts irlueh bad 
been produced ; up to that time, Callon is considered, wJlh 
much appearance of truth, &s the author of the greater nantbw 
of statues which adorned the pedimenta of the t^raple at 
Jupiter Pan Hellenius, at -£gina, and which, discorered a bw 
years ago, under the ruins of this edi£c«, hare presented to n^ 
tor the finst time with ef er^ possible certaiutr, the style of th« 
.£ginetan ecbool under its original and authentic form. 

These statues, of which there ought to have been £rond 
&om twenty-seven to thirty on each pediment, entirely iaolatel 
from the wall, against wUch they were piaced and finiaha"^ 
with ad much care, on the back part, which could not I 
seen, as on the part which was presented to \iew, formed bL 
TSBt compositions, the subject of which it is rather diffioultfl 
determine, from the state of imperfection and mutilatioa of 
tbe greater number of the iigures, many of which exist but 
in frogments, while the rest are entirely wanting. But aocotd- 
ing to the most probable conjectures, these statues represent 
the combat for the body of Patrodua, betweea the Greeks and 
Trojans, on one of the pediments ; aud on the other, the 
battle which took place with regard to Hesion, againat Loom^ 
doQ and his sons by Tetamoo, Hercules, and their compauiona; 
two actions of heroic history, in which the iuhabitanta uf 
£gina felt a national interest on account of the part which 
the j£addte took in these events (their former auvereigna), 
and which for this reason were more suited for represeota* 
tioa than any other subject on one of tbe moat beautiiJil 
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monumenta erected in the memory of JEacuB. Whatever the 
subject may be, the difference of the costumeB, which indi- 
cates an action between the Greeks and the barbariima, the 
very nature of thia action, which cannot be any other than a 
combat from the varied and violent attitudes of the greater 
number of the figures, some standing or bending; others 
stooping down or on their knees, some extended with all the 
appearance of death: everrthiug in this indicates one of the 
most animated scenes, and a composition tlie most suited to 
exhibit the different c|uahtieB of the art of that period, with 
regard to style, execution, eipression, and costume. The first 
glance at these figures justifies, to a certtun degree, and to an 
observer of little experience, the sole observation which has 
been banded down on the .^ginetan style, and which has been 
made by Pausanias : namely, that tke works of ihU style can 
only be compared to those of the ancieni Attic or Emptian style. 
There is in reality, in the character of the heads, in the details 
of the costume, and in the manner in which the beard, the 
hair, are treated, something archaic and conventional, un- 
doubtedly derived from the habits and tea<;hinga of the 
primitive school. But there prevails at the same time, in the 
execution of the bodies, and the nksnner in which the nude ia 
treated, such professional knowledge of anatomy, and an 
excellence of imitation carried to so high a degree of truth and 
illusion, that it is impoaaihle to admit that such a style had 
ever in fact any connection with the Egyptian sahool, under 
whatever view, and at whatever period it may be considered. 
The following, moreover, are the principal characteristics of 
the jEginetan stvle, as they are to be found confirmed by the 
examination of toese statues, found in ^gina itself, and moat 
certainly produced in that school. 

The headx, totally destitute of expression, or all reduced to 
a general and conventional expression, present in the oblique 
position of the eyes and mouth, that forced smile, which seems 
to have been 'a characteristic common to all productions of the 
ancient style, for we find it also on the most ancient medals, 
on vases of baked clay, and on bassi-rilievi of the primitive 
period belonging to almost al! the Greek tribes. The hair, 
treated likewise in a systematic manner in small curia, or 
plaits, worked with wonderful iuduatry, imitates not real hair, 
out genuine wiga, a peculiarity which could have been remarked 
on other woriM of ancient style, considered Etruacan, among 
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othera, on the celebrated Btatuette of the Nani Museum. The 
beard ie indicated on the cheeka by deep niarka, and rarely 
"woried in relief, but, in the latter case, so as to imitate a fale^ 
heard, and consequently in the same Bystem as the hair. 
cottume partakes of the eame conventional and hieratic tasi 
it consists in drapery, with straight and regular folds, falli 
in symmetrical and parallel maBses, bo as to imitate the 
draperies in which the ancient statues in wood were draped, 
and of which I cannot give a better idea, and whose nature I 
cannot better eiplain, than by comparing them to the aurplicea 
of the Bomish priests, folded in a parallel manner, and kept 
down by the means of a kind of preparation, which keeps tliem 
in a certain fixed form. This costume, so remarkable in itself, 
and which is to be found on so great a number of statues of 
ancient style, or in the style of imitation, was without doubt 
one of the most striking pecuharitiea by which the ^ginetan 
style was reci^nised in Greece, although without doubt it waa 
not eiidusively peculiar to this school. However, the different 
features which 1 have just pointed out, are so manifestly to 
be referred to the same principle, to the imitation of statues in 
wood, the first objects of worship and of art among the Greeks, 
and of statues, which were covered with false hair, and real 
draperies, that it is impossible not to recognise in this principle, 
the origin of the j^gmetan style. In another point of view, 
the genius for imitation, carried as far as it is possible in the 
eapression of the forms of the body, although always accom- 
panied by a little meagreneaa and dryness ; the truth of detail, 
the exquisite care of the execution, evince so profound aknow- 
ledge of the structure of the human body, so great a readiness 
of hand, in a word, an imitation of nature so skilful, and at 
once so simple, that one cannot but recognise in them the 
productions of an art which had arrived at a point the nearest 
to perfection : from whence there residts that wonderful 
contrast, a real phenomenon in the history of the arts of 
imitation, and a characteristic feature of the school of ..Sgina, 
that contrast between a hieratic type bo strongly stamped on 
one side, and on the other, an imitation so fully developed, 
an art so completely emancipated. Now, what can be 
causes which produced this singular direction of art, 
which gave rise to bo peculiar a taste, for such a long 
muntaiiied, and with so much perseverance in the school i 
.^gina alone ? This would be doubtless one 
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ourioua and raoat intereating subjeuta of research ; but I 
ackiiowledge tbat in the state ia which the history of art ia 
Ibimd at preaeot, I do uot feel myself capable of aaswerins 
this question in a satisfactory manner, and perhaps we shall 
never possess all the elements wbich would be necessary for 
the solution of this problem. The religious system was never 
sufficiently powerful or sufficiently exclusive in Greece to 
prescribe, as in Egypt, types for imitation, to impose trammels 
ou the human miad, aud restrictions on learning and industry ; 
but yet it possessed in that country, without doubt, sufficient 
authority to regulate, in unison "with the general taste, the 
oonformatioQ of certain idols, the adjustment of certain figures, 
to esercisB some influence on the costume and on the symbolical 
portion of art, essentially linked with the religious worship. 
Hence, very probably the origin of that hieratic or sacerdotal 
type peculiar to the -Eginetan school. Once that this type 
was consecrated by time, religion, and custom, it is not 
astonishing that art should adhere to it, as long as the people 
were attached to it. Hence also that long continued taste 
which, ill stamping on monuments of art which were constantly 
produced, a kind of artificial antiquity, made them participate, 
lor that very reason, in the respect which religious worship 
inspired, and rendered them, tn some way, sacred as the 
religion itself. But as, on the other aide, art had been by 
degrees emancipated, in the imitation of the human body, 
from the ancient trammels, which were linked with its 
incapability, just as much, and even still more, than they were 
with the religious system, the artists followed also in this 
school the general movement stamped on the minds of all, aud 
Bucceeded in representing nature faithfully and skill'ully, 
without renouncing entirely their conventional manner. Hut 
it is in regard to this latter point that the real difficulty in the 
question is to be found, and I confess a second time, that I 
am in possession of no reasons or tacts to solve it. However, 
whatever may be tlie explanation, more or less complete, more 
or less certain, which can be given of this phenomeuon, the 
principal fact, that which results from the very knowledge of 
the .i£ginetau style henceforward admits of no doubt ; and 
this fact, one of the groat archieological conquests of our 
century, is suBicient for our instruction ; it serves to establish 
without a shadow of doubt, the Greek origin of a numorous 
class of monuments, statues, bronzes, baa-xellefa, terra-cottaH, 



which at the time of Winekelmann, and almost 
were considered Etruscan ; it fills np an immi 
history of the deyelopnieDt of Greek art, for betWeen tba 
pToductioBB of the earliest and those of the perfect period, we 
can place odIt, more frequently by the aid of simple conjec- 
tufea, Tasee, medals, engraTcd atones, which are doubtless very 
cunoua, and very important, but whicb from their nature and 
their size, can never give of the art vrhicb produced them, but 
a too imperfect and tjw confused an idea ; it restores in fine to 
the history of the arts of the ancients an entire school, a school 
as fruitftu aa it waa celebrated, which, up to this time had but 
a place in the recollections of the past : three important results 
of this discovery, which without doubt deserved to be pointed 
out to your attention, with all the interest which is connected 
with it, and with all the details necessaa^ to imprint them on 
your memory. 

I ought not to conclude these observations, without pointing 
out here some of the principal monuments belonging to the 
same style, and very probably produced in this intermediate 
period, when art, furnished with every resource, was eierciaed 
in all its skill, hut under the influence of the system and, very 

frobably, in the school I have spoken of. In point of statues, 
shall particularly point out the figures called those of Hope, as 
they are to he frequently seen on Soman Medah of large bron»ie, 
on Oreek Moiaica, on eityraved gtoves, and on several statues, 
two among others at the Villa Albani, and at the Villa 
Eospigliosi, at Bome. I shall also mention the Diana and the 
Minerva, from Herculanenm, the so-called Vestale Qiustiniani 
and the Barberini muse, which is an Apollo Musagetes, these 
last statues marking in a most palpable manner the progress 
of art, and the transition from a narrow and mannered style tO' 
a large and grand style. With regard to baa-reliefs, one of' 
the most remarkable in every respect is that of the Museum of 
the Capitol, which represents three figures of women draped, 
preceded hy a naked satyr, with the name of the author of this 
monument, Callimachus. The draperies of the three women 
exhibit those numerous regular and rigd folds, which partake 
entirely of the ^ginetan school. The postures of these 
personages belong to the same style, though somewhat lesa 
rigid and forced ; they walk on the tops of their toes, their 
fingers are long and straight, as in the moat ancient works rf 
art ; but at the same time there is in the general movement' 
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of these figures more nature and truth, more just proportions, 
truer forms, and in the features of the face, particulany in the 
fjEice of the Faun, a sentiment of beauty, already carried to a cer- 
tain degree of the ideal, which proves that art was from that 
moment beginning to cast off the last links of its antique and 
sacred chain. We 'have now arrived at that point when there 
was nothing wanting to art but a great man in order to 
accomplish its entire destiny. This man was Phidias, and our 
next lecture shall be devoted entirely to an examination of the 
life and works of this artist, so eminent for the qualities of his ' 
genius, and who was not the less favoured by lortune, for he 
was born at Athens, and lived under Pericles. 
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TWELFTH LECTUKE. 



Of Phidias — Examination of some circmnstances of his life, on the determina- 
tion of which depends the order of his principal works — Details <m his 
works — The Minerva of the Parthenon — The Jupiter Olympins — Idea 
which ought to be formed of the style of the school of Phidias — Sculptiires 
of the Parthenon — Condnsion. 

The BE are some men, whose name is a source of glory to 
the whole human race, whose history does not belong alone to 
the country or the age which produced them, but to every 
country and to every age. Such certainly is Phidias, who first 
carried imitation to the highest degree of perfection which it 
ever attained to, and who has remained for so many centuries 
the greatest name in the history of art, and one pf the greatest 
names in the whole civilised world. But the very place which 
Phidias occupies in this history, and the importance which for 
this reason alone he obtained in that of nis age and of his 
country, require that, before speaking of his works, I should 
introduce some circumstances of his life, which are necessary 
to know in order to fix the period of his principal works, and 
which are also deserving of interest, even if it were on account 
of the historic difficulties which are to be met with, and for the 
sake of the great man they are concerned about. Phidias was 
an Athenian, the son of Charmidas, and first cousin of Panaenus, 
a celebrated painter whom he employed as feUow-labourer in 
several of his works ; his master was Hippias, who is only 
known for this reason, and Ageladas of Argos, the head of the 
most celebrated school of his time. The exact period of his 
birth is unknown, as well as that of his first works, and the 
employment of his first years ; but from the great number, and 
the importance of the works which occupied the last portion 
of his life, which closed on the first year ol the 87th Olympiad, 
482 B.C., and from the very nature of the works which were 
the beginning of his reputation, viz., statues consecrated in 
memory of the victories of Marathon and Plataea, and made 
from the booty of these victories, his birth cannot be referred to 
a later date than the 72nd or earlier than the 70th Olympiad, 




that is to say that he must be placed, according to oil appear- 
ance, between the years 490 and 498 B.C. If the date of his 
birth is unknown, if the order of his works ia uncertain, there 
is not much more certainty with regard to the manne 
place of hia death, and with regai^ to the period of the e 
tion of his Jupiter OlympiuB ; this ia even one of the moat 
difficult, and the most dehated of all questions relative to 
Phidias; and as it is also that which is of moat importance and 
interest with respect to the history of art itsell^ it is right that 
we should dweU for a moment on it. According to very 
different narratives, and, in all appearance equally worthy of 
credit, Phidias, accused of having appropriated to himself a 
part of the gold destined to form the mantle of the Minerva of 
the Parthenon, was cast into prieon, where he died, according 
to Plutarch, whence he escaped according to Philochorus, and 
took refuge among the Cleans, and it was then that he 
undertook for the latter his Jupiter Olympius, after which he 
died, il' we must believe the same Philochorus, }»/ the hands of 
the Meant Iheimelvee. This last circumstance, though entirely 
wanting in circumstantial evidence, and in all appearance 
apocryphal, has however caused a second accusation of fraud 
to be surmised under which Phidias must have fallen j and a 
modem historian has even gone further, affirming in the most 
solemn tone, and in the most positive terms, that Phidias, twice 
convieied of a disgraceful crime, was bunged us a thief. There 
are some people always ready to vilify genius, and who consider 
it a fortunate chance when they have it in their power to hang 
a man of genius, were it even in effigy or on paper. But 
fortunately, these evidences of culpable levity, ana disgraceful 

Ertiality, only bring odium on the writer who admits them in 
I writings ; the memory of Phidias never had to Buffi;r, even 
in ancient times, Irom the injustice or ignorance of hia 
detractors, and the respect due to his genius has been only 
increased by the interest attached to hia misfortunes, 

The most detailed narrative, the moat deserving of credit in 
every respect, and also confirmed in several circumstances by 
other testimonies, is that of Plutarch, who relates that Phidias 
having become, on account of bis intimate connection with 
Pericles, the object of those political animosities which the 
latter bad drawn on himself, was accused by the enemies of 
Pericles of having appropriated to his own uses a portion of 
the gold destined for the drapery of Minerva. But, aa Periclea 
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bad for a long time foreseen that it was possible nn aci^usation 
of that kind might be proposed by hia adversnrieB, and received 
by the people, Phidiaa had, according to his instruct! ona, so 
arranged things that the mantle of the statne could be taken 
off, which was done ; and the mantle of Minerra, carried into 
the aasembly and weighed before the eyes of the people, con- 
founded the insolence of the accuaera, and quashed the accu- 
sation. But animosity, repelled on this ground, was not 
crushed, and there are, as is well known, never wanting pre- 
texts unjust or legitimate, to political animosities. Inde- 
pendently of the friendship of Pericles, which was already for 
Phidias a great crime in the eyes of the adversaries of the 
former, the artist possessed, in the eyes of his own rivals, a far 
greater fault atill, in his very superiority, in the number, 
splendour, and fame of his works. They sought means of 
attatiking him in a composition with which he had adorned the 
shield of hia Minerva. The subject was, the combat of the 
Athenian heroes against the Amazons, a subject which baa 
since become so popular, and bo frequently reproduced, doubfc- 
iesa after the model of Phidiaa, on a number of monuments of 
art, paintod vases, bas-reliefs, terra cottas. In this composition 
Phidjos had represented himself as a bald old jnan raising s 
atone with both hands, and Pericles was also represented upon, 
it wilh features of the moit per/ict beaatv, fighting against an 
Amazon, and brandishing hia lance on a level with hia feee, bo- 
os to conceal a portion of it. Kis enemies attacked him for 
this profane license, of having dared to introduce hia own 
image and that of Pericles among the heroic figures employed 
for the decoration of a sacred monument. This time the accu- 
sation was admitted, and Fbidiaa, cast into prison, died there 
of disease, according to one tradition, or, according to another 
narrative, of poiaou prepared by the enemies of Pericle*, in 
order that the latter should be found guilty of the death a£ 
his friend. Such is the version of Plutarch, which, in my 
opinion, ia, with the exception of the last circumstance, toe 
sole authentic, and the sole deserving of credence. From this 
we learn that Phidias, at the period when he had finished hia 
Minerva was already advanced in yews, since he repreaonted 
himself as a bald old muu ; and us we know tJiat this statue 
was placed, and dedicated m the temple of Parthenon, the 
third year of the 85th Olympiad, 438 a.o., he must hai 
■bout fifty-eight or sisty, if he *a8 born, as we have presumec 



between the 70tt and 72nd Oijmpiads, which showa that onr 
calculation ia but little removed from the truth, We learn 
further, in this narrative, that fhe euatom of representing 
portraits, real facea, even, among the accesaory ornaments of 
the great woria of art, waa np to this time baniahed from the 
domain of art, aince it could be imputed as a crime against 
the author himaeif, for having placed on the shield of the 
Miners-a his own countenance as well as that of Periclea, in 
spite of the double precaution he had taken with regard to the 
latter in representing him very beautiful, and in concealing, 
by hia attitude a portion of his countenance ; whence it follows 
that the ideal atyle, which then provajled in all its severity, and 
was carried to ita complete perfection, had been formed by an 
improved imitation of a chosen subject, and not by the eiprea- 
sion of an individual subject, aa bas been the case among the 
moderns ; an important obaervation which I shall merelv 
remark here, and of which, on some future occasion, I shall 
a^lduce the proof, and deduce some of its consequencea. 
"With regard to the death of Phidias, which toot place in the 
prisons of Athena, related by Plutarch, on the authority of two 
contradictory veraiona, we must reject it, inasmuch as it is 

gjsitively contradicted by other testimonies, such as that of 
hiloehoruB, who assures ua that Phidias, having escaped from 
prison, took refuge in Elts, where he died seven years later, 
after having finished hia Jupiter Olympiua: from the silence of 
all antiquity, and especially from that of Aristophanes, the 
cotemporary of Phiinaa, who speaka of the accusation raised 
against him, as the spark which lighted up the Peloponnesian 
war, and of his flight aa being the cause of peace, without aaying 
a word of his condemnation and death ; finally, from all the 
traditions of the Eleans, in which the memory of Phidias, pre- 
served with religioua veneration, was still alive sis centuriea 
after his death, at the period when Pausanias visited Blis, 
Now, the period of the completion of the Jupiter Olympius is 
undoubtedly fixed for a period later than the 86th Olympiad, 
from the date of the victory of the young Pantarces, 
whose image and name Phidias engraved on several parts of 
his statue ; and, as the death of Phidiaa himself took place in 
the following Olympiad, 87, under the archonship of Pytho- 
dorus, in the year 4-32 B.C., it results necessarily from alt 
those facts that between the year 438, when the Miuerva 
of the Parthenon wa« consecrated at Athena, and the year 
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432, in which Phidias died, we can onlj place the accusa-* 
tion raised against this great man, his flight to Elis, and 
the execution, undertaken and completed bj him, in the 
course of these six years, of the last and most wonderful of all 
his works, his Jupiter Olympius. These are facts established 
from traditions the most deserving of credence, in their natural 
and genuine order. And the following are the consequences 
which result from them ; Phidias was not condemned as a 
thief, for, having come off victorious in an accusation of that 
kind, having escaped from Athens after a second accusation 
of sacrilege, he found an honourable reception among the 
Eleans, and was entrusted by them with a work in which 
gold was also employed in a considerable quantity ; he did 
not die in the prisons of Athens as Sillig relates, in order 
to reconcile the opposite accounts of Plutarch and Piiilo- 
chorus ; for one cannot conceive for what reason Phidias 
should have quitted his retreat at Elis, to go and present 
himself to the resentment of his enemies at Athens, increased 
more than ever by his late successes: lastly, he must have 
been about sixty-six, and not more than eighty, as Quatre^ 
mere de Quincy asserts without any reason, when he closed 
among the Eleans his illustrious and laborious career, after 
having given his last touch to his last masterpiece. Now, did 
he succumb beneath a second accusation of theft, as Philochorus 
seems to say, and as has been said and repeated in terms more 
or less decisive, by a number of modem writers ? It is evident 
that it is a trivial interpretation added to the text of Philo- 
chorus by a Scholiast of Aristophanes, which has caused this 
misunderstanding, and one sees to how many different accidents 
the memory of men is exposed, since it depends but on the 
mistake of a commentator, on the fault of the copyist, or even 
on the insertion of a simple word in a corrupt text, in order 
to brand with iofamy the most illustrious name, and to calum- 
niate the most brilliant renown. But fortunately, here, facts 
come to support a rational presumption, and to confound all 
these absurd or ridiculous assertions. 

The name of Phidias remained in such veneration in Elis, 
that the house that he occupied, the workshop where he had 
worked, converted into a sanctuary, with an altar in the middle, 
consecrated to all the gods, still received, six centuries after 
the death of the artist, in the time of Pausanias, the homage 
of the Greeks. The fia-mily of Phidias was perpetuated in E1&, 
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in the priesthood of the Jupiter OlympiuB, and the deacendanta 
of this great man were charged "under the name Pbaidruntai 
■with maintaining pnre from accidental soil, and all injury from 
time, the statue itself, which was the masterpiece of art and 
that of their ancestor. Are these honoura reserved for sacrilege 
and infamy ? and when, moreover, all antiquity is aUent on 
such an imputation ; when, on the contrary, the homage of 
every age has expiated the error of a moment, and avenged the 
memory of a great man from political injustice, which had indeed 
nothing humiliating in itself, and which was hut too well 
countenanced, so to speak, hy so many illustrious examples of 
Athenian ingratitude, is it becoming in writers who respect 
themaelyes, and who respect truth, to admit and propagate 
Buch imputations, and to hold up to scorn, with a kind of 
malicious pleasure and mean satisfaction, a great man in the 
pages of history ? This is douhtlesa already too much on this 
point, and I must claim yourindulgence for having stopped for a 
few moments to refute the flippant remarks of a compiler such, 
as Moreri, or of an historian such as Schloetzer, when it is 
enough, in order to eoni'ute them, to pronounce the name of a 
Phidias, Let us now speak of his works, which ia the beat 
means of dissipating any remains of jU-humour, which a dis- 
cussion of that kind could have caused. One of the flrst works 
of Phidias seems to have been the execution of thirteen ttaluet 
in bronze from the booty of Marathon, and consecrated at 
Delphi, under the administration of Cimon ; they were statuea 
of Apollo, Minerva, Miltiades, with those of the ten heroea 
Eponymi, or heroes who had given their names to the ten 
Athenian tribes. A Minerva, executed for the inhabitants of 
Pellene in gold, and in ivory, another Minerva, erected from 
the produce of the spoils of Marathon, for the inhabitanta of 
Platasa ; this latter was in teood gilt, with the extremities, that 
ia to say, tiie head, the feet, and the hands, in Pentelican 
marble ; had each a claim to priority among the known works 
of Phidias, and consequently ought to be considered as the 
productione of liis youth. We have already mentioned three 
Minervas from the hand of Phidias; in ancient times there 
were six others in ejistence, that is to say, nine in ail from the 
flame hand, on which Phidias had without doubt exhausted all 
the combinations which this type, ho favourable to art, could 
ofi'er to the geniua of the artist, of a martial virgin and warlike 
heroine, but of which 1 shall merely indicate the three 
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principal from which alone it is possible to form some idea, either 
bj more detailed descriptions, or even bj imitations whidi have 
come down to us of them. The first in order of time is the 
Hinerva Poliades, or tutelary, in bronze probablj gilt, also 
cast from the spofls of ^^larathon, and placed in the Acropolis 
between the Propylasa and the Parthenon. It was a colossus of 
considerable height ; for the point of its lance and the plume 
of its helmet were conspicuous from a&r on the sea to the 
navigators who were doubling Cape Sunium ; its shield was 
adorned with the combat of the Centaurs and of the LapUhs in 
bas-relief, executed by the celebrated sculptor Mys, from the 
designs of Parrhasius. This was the yr^o^ Minerva, celebrated 
by Demosthenes, as the trophy of war against the Barbarians^ 
erected by a common contribution of all the G-reeks. It was 
this statue which, nine centuries later, in the year 395 of our 
sra, stiU presented itself in all its majesty to the eyes of the 
barbarian Alaric. We see it represented, in the very place it 
occupied, though very small in proportion, it is true, on the 
rare medal of Athens, and imitated in a style and of a dimen- 
sion which can make us better judge of its original character^ 
in some beautiful ancient statues, such as the Minenra Gius- 
tiniani and the Pallas of Yelletri, which are probably copies 
of it ; it was Minerva the Protectress, but with a mild 
countenance, as she is seen in the above-mentioned medal^ 
and not in the warlike attitude of the Promachos, as 
M. Bcettiger would have it ; the brow disarmed of all menace, 
with those ample and powerful forms, and in that grave and 
solemn attitude which characterised, in the tutelar divinity of 
the Acropolis, the image itself of the great destiny of Athens. 
A second Minerva, also consecrated in the Acropolis, and 
executed also in bronze, was considered as the most iinished of 
the works of Phidias, which were to be seen in the same place ; 
it was called the beautifid, pre-eminently so, on account of its 
extreme beauty, or the Lemnian, because it was a gift of the 
Lenmians, to whom it had belonged. Lucian, who describes 
this beautiful statue in glowing terms, admires chiefly the 
pleasing outline of its countenance, the softness of its cheeks, 
the proportion of its nose ; it seems, in fact, that the author 
had bestowed on it every feature of beauty which could be 
suited to Minerva, and that he surpassed himself in it, in his 
own eyes, for he placed his name on it. It was, therefore, of 
all the combinations, suited to the style of Minerva, that in wbidi 
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the maBculine severity of a virgia warrior was found the moat 
closely linked with all the perfBctioii of divine beauty. 

But, of all the ancient statues of Minerva, the most cele- 
brated was that which waa eiecuted for the Parthenon, or the 
Virgin, pre-eminently so. It was a colossus of gold and ivory, 
about thirty-seven feet high, without including the base, which 
might be from about eight to ten feet high ; whence it foUowa 
that the total height of the monument could not be lesa than 
forty-five teet, and thus was raised nearly as high as the temple, 
the roof of which could not be more than fifty feet above the 
ground. It would not be impossible to restore, at least in ima- 
gination, an image, doubtless very imperfect, of this admirable 
work, by the aaaistance of the scattered hinta which the ancients 
have handed down to ua, In regard to the composition itself 
of such a colossus, the details in regard to it ore so much the 
more valuable to collect, inasmuch as they refer to a branch of 
art absolutely foreign to our ideas : the marble proposed at 
first by Phidias, as a less expensive material, was rejected 
unanimously by the people, from this very reason. At the 
word economy used by Phidias, all Athena rose up, because 
the statue of its tutelary divinity waa in question ; and we 
may beKeve that Fhidioa, who knew the minds of his fellow- 
citizens, did not pronounce without intention a word, the 
consequence of which he foresaw, and which would have, 
without doubt, produced a very contrary effect. It •was, 
therefore, solemnly decided that only the richest and the moat 
precious materials, gold and tilver, should be employed. Plato 
says that the eyes, the lace, the hands, and feet, that is, the 
nude parts were in ivory, all the rest, the draperies, and the 
acceesories, were in gold. The sura employed in the execution 



of this part of the monument is differently rehited by ancient 
authors ; it varies from 40 to 50 talents ; but, inclining to 
the moat moderate estimation, which is that of a contemporaiy, 
of the gravest historian, and the most deserving of credit, 
Thucydides, the quantity of massive gold employed, of a thick- 
ness more or less considerable, could not be less than 100,000/. 
of our money — a prodigious sum, and which must have 
appeared so in the eyes of the Greeks themselves, for, in the 
statement presented by Pericles to the people, of the state 
of its resources to support the war of the Peloponnesus, he 
includes, with the engagement that it is to be returned, the 
gold of the Minerva of the Parthenon. The greater portion of 
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thU gold was employed in the drapery of the statue, wbich 
consisted in a long tunic, and a peplos or mantle, thrown orer ; 
the reat was used in the accessories, the helmet, the lance, and 
the shield, and a small statue of Yictory, which the goddess 
held in her ri^ht hand. I have already said that the drapery 
WHS arranged in auch a manner that it could be taken off: It 
was in fact onee taken off when it was necessary to confouad 
the audacity of the enemie3 of Phidias, or rather of Pericles. 
Afterwards, in the time of DemetriuB Pholereua, the mantle of 
gold of the goddess was csziried off by Ijachares, who made 
himself remarkable, as Pausanias says, Jbr his eraelty to men, 
and Jbr hi* impieti/ towards ike gods, and it does not appear 
that this rich mantle was ever restored to the shoulders of 
Minerva. At a still more aacient period, the mask in gold of 
the Gorgon, had tempted tha cupidity of a certain Philorgua, 
and as Athens was then less rich or less generous, this mai<k in 
gold was replaced by a mask in ivoiy, as Pausanias still saw it. 
Such was this colossal statue, an immense treasure with regard 
to the material, and doubtless of still greater value, with regard 
to art. Minerva was represented standing robed with a tanica 
ialaria, and her breast covered with the formidable S.{ ' 
her right hand she held a lance, resting on a sphinx 
left she held a statue of Victory, about four cubits or 
nine inches high ; her helmet — the most remarkable part, 
-always the nchest and the most elaborate portion of 
costume — her helmet was surmounted by a sphinx, emblem 
celestial intelligence, two griffins, placed in the lateral parts, 
presented an analogous emblem ; and over the visor, eight 
torses in front, in full gallop, presented a sublime image of 
the power and the rapidity with which the divine mind acta. 
The shield, erect, at the feet of the goddess, was adorned on 
both sides with bas-reliefs; on the interior, the combat of the 
Giants and the Giods ; on the exterior, the combat of the 
Athenians and Amazons. 

It was in this last composition, that Phidias, as I 
already remarked, placed his portrait and that of Peril 
and with regard to this portrait, there exists, in a treat 
attributed to Aristotle, an anecdote which deserves to 
related : that the ingenious artist, in carviug hia image on 
shield of the goddess, bad it so arranged that it could not be 
deta4;hed without breaking up the entire mechanism of 1' 
work: which means, according to a plausible, as well 
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natural iuterpretation, that tliis head of Pbidias formed one 
of the nftils or screws which connected, on the inside, the 
different parts of this colossus, composed entirely of piecea 
bo and together. All the other accesBoriea of this monument 
were treated with equal care, with equal magnificence. Thiia 
Pliny, who, despairing of ever reachiJig, by the sublimity of 
his expressions, to that of the statue itself, confined himself 
to a description of inferior details only, remarks, that on the 
sandals of Minerva, which were of gold, were represented the 
combat of the Centaurs and the Lapithie, and that the base of 
the statue, on which we know, from other testimonies, that 
Phidias worked alone during several months, was adorned with 
a baa-relief representing the birth of Pandora, in the centre 
of about twenty divinities, bringing presents to the first 

Such was this famous statue, which, however, we should be 
inclined to censure, as the superficial critics of the last century, 
Caylus, Falconet, and others have done, for the excess of the 
richness of the material, and the profusion of the ornaments, 
did we not know that every thing on it was distributed witli 
so much art and understanding, that even in the smallest things 
a magnijicenee equal to that which the arlist had displayed in 
the entire, a-as to be remarked ; these are the very words of 
Pliny. Besides, all antiquity was unanimous on this point ; 
that exactness and finish of detail possessed an equal share in 
the genius of Phidias, as the sublime and the majestic, and 
this man who, so to speak, played with colossi, stamped the 
perfection of his art on a grasshopper ond on a iee in bronKB, 
as well as on hia .Tupiter Olynipms. In a word, all flowed in 
the works of Phidias from this double principle, that the 
colossus considered from afar under its true point of view, 
imposed by the power of the mass, by the grandeur of the 
proportions, by the elevation of the stylo ; and that each detail 
considered nearer, and under difi'erent points of view by 
reason of the siite of the objects, excited an equal interest by 
the exquisite finish of the execution ; an admirable principle, 
which, in the beautiful period of modem painting, served also 
as a basis to the instruction and practice of art, when the most 
skilful maaters, great in the aggregate, did not the less seek to 
be so in the details, and when the nobleness and elevation of 
the style, the sublimity of the subjects and conceptions were 
never separated from a finished execution in the leaet things. 
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from a perfect imitation in the smallest accessories, which fiir 
from injuring the general effect, imparted in addition to the 
admiration due to the entire work, a kind of religious im- 
pression, from the very care the stamp of which it bore. You 
will doubtless inquire if any imitation, more or less exact, has 
come down to us, some reminiscence of a master-piece, which 
for a long time turned on Athens the admiration of the world, 
of a work on which the Athenians forbade the artist, by a 
decree, to place his name, in order that they might receive to 
themselves alone the honour of such an undertaking, which 
they deserved at least from the sacrifices it had cost them P 
We may entertain some doubts that the beautiful IkGnerra 
Giustiniani, and the superb Pallas of Yelletri, are copies of 
the Minerva Poliades, or of that of the Parthenon. Each of 
these two opinions have partisans of high authority, amon^ 
which I shall not venture to claim a place ; but it is beyond 
all doubt that the numerous tetradrachmsB of Athens, in the 
beautiful style, have handed down to us the head of the 
Minerva of the Parthenon, as it is also to be seen represented 
on the celebrated engraved stone of Aspasius, almost in the 
style of, and a nearer approach to, on this stone, the character 
oi the art of the successors of Alexander, than it is in 
accordance with the style of Phidias himself. Moreover, 
among all the ancient statues of Minerva, that which bears 
the greatest resemblance, in the treatment, in the character of 
the head, and in all the accessories, to the model of Phidias, 
is indisputably that of the Villa Albani, of which there exist 
some repetitions, but in an inferior state of preservation. 
Pressed by time, I shall not dwell on the other works of 
Phidias executed at Athens ; I shall with all haste follow the 
steps of Phidias himself in Elis, when the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, recently finished, was still waiting lor the stettue 
which was to be the master-piece of its author, the miracle of 
art, and the loftiest manifestation of the god himself. The 
artist worked on it for six years, which were the last of his 
life, assisted by his pupil Colotes, by his cousin Pansenus, and 
by his children, that is to say, by a whole school of artists who 
had accompanied him in his retreat, and which was not the 
escort of a man branded with infamy by a capital accusation^ 
or of one who had escaped from a aisgraceful imprisonment. 
It is here chiefly that I would experience, and that I would 
make you sensible of the insufficiency of language, in order to 
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render manifest that beauty, as it dwells in the excellent 
works of art, aa it was staniped in so high a degree ou the 
colosauB of Olyrapia, should I attempt to restore by words, 
what, deatroj^ed by time, can never be imderstood eice^t by the 
eye, and which can never be restored except in the imagina- 
tion. I must only search among the testimonies of antiquity, 
and among monuments themselves, if there remains aught 
which cjnud have any connection with it, some scattered 
feature of this great work of ancient art ; and with regard to 
the character of the entire, and the merit of the work, which 
it ia no longer in our power to fully appreciate, convinced 
as von must be that the Jupiter Olympius never had a rival, 
I shall leave it to your own imaginations to form an idea of 
it the most suited to its model, it is well known that, in the 
conception of his Jupiter Olympius, Phidias wiahed to render 
mani^st, and that he had succeeded in realising, the Bublime 
image under which Homer represents the Master of the gods. 
The artist embodied that image in the following manner. The 
god was seated on a tin-one, the ornaments of which, in regard 
to art and the material, surpassed all that had been hitherto 
produced, all that had been ever accomplished. Ebony, gold, 
ivory, precious stones, formed, with a multitude of sculptured 
and painted figures, the wonderful composition of this tlirone, 
fit seat for the Master of the gods. Gold and ivory were used 
in the entire figure, in the same manner aa baa been said pre- 
viously with regard to the Minerva of the Parthenon — namely, 
that the nude parts were in ivory, and the drapery in gold, 
The god had his head crowned with olive, and hia hair, pdtted, 
and curling over his brow, produced that impression of deep 
terror which the artist had derived from the poet. In one 
hand Jupiter held the sceptre, a brilliaut collection of every 
kind of metal, surmounted by an eagle In the other hand 
he carried a Victory, alao of gold and ivory, and its head 
crowned in the same manner, which, with both hands, preaented 
a fillet to the Master of the goda ; a natural and aublime 
image of every honour being referred to their supreme Bource. 
The upper portion of the god-^the head, the breast, and the 
anua^all that was noble, and, so to speak, divine, in the 
human form, was nude, and the rest of the body enveloped in 
a mantle, on which were painted all kinds of figures and 
fiowers, emblems of nature, animated and fertilised by the 
power of the goda. With regard to the proportions of the 
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statue, which was one of the chief elements of the wonderful 
effects it produced, the contradictoir accoimts which were dis- 
seminated in ancient times, prove, from the importance which 
the priests themselves attached to the concealment of the true 
measure, that it was, even at that time, very difficult to know 
it, and that it would be at the present day almost useless to 
endeavour to discover it. However, a remark made by Strabo 
win be of some use in endeavouring to form an appropriate 
idea of it. Strabo observes, that the god seated, almost reached 
to the height of the roof: so that, he adds, if he had risen, he 
would have carried away the roof. The height of the temple 
being known by the measurements which have come down 
to us, and by the resemblance it bore to the Parthenon of 
Athens, and this height not being less than fifty-four feet in 
the interior, it follows from this that the entire colossus, in- 
cluding the base, could not be less than fifty-five feet in 
proportion, or about forty-five feet in height, as it was seated. 
Thus the god reached almost to the full height of the temple ; 
he could neither raise himself, nor make a single movement on 
his seat, without carrying off the roof of his temple, without de- 
stroying it : as the god himself could not make a single nod of 
his head, without shaking all Olympus — a sublime conception, 
by which this colossus impressed on the mind a terrible iaea oi 
the immensity of the Supreme Being. One can easily con- 
ceive what effect the first appearance of this masterpiece must 
have produced at that time on minds which were indeed pre- 
pared for it by religious ideas, and by the Olympic solemnities ; 
and when the long curtain of purple, which usually concealed 
it from sight, was withdrawn, in the midst of clouds of incense, 
of the smoke of sacrifices, the chanting of prayers and music, 
which filled the sacred enclosure, one can easily conceive that 
the Boman Paulus ^milius, the conqueror of Q-reece, felt 
moved and agitated, as if in the presence of Jupiter himself: 
" Jovem velut prsBsentem intuens motus animo est." Tou 
are doubtless anxious to hear what was the destiny of this 
masterpiece, and to know if there remain any feeble images 
of it. The admiration it excited from the very beginning did 
not pass away with the lapse of ages, nor with the generations 
which followed. 

In the age of the Antonines ; nearly six centuries after that 
of Phidias, the pilgrimage to Olympia, in order to behold the 
colossus of Jupiter was still one of the popular follies of which 



the Stoic EpictetuB complained; and, according to the account 
of this philosopher, it was still considered a misfortune Jbr any 
one of his eotemporarieg to die without Iteming seen the matter- 
piece of Phidias. 

At a later period, in the age of Julian the Apostate, the 
Jupiter of Olympia, seated, and aa if unaasailiible on its throne, 
continued to receive there the homage of Greece, in spite of 
every kind of attack, which the convert zeal of Constantino 
had made against polytheism, its temples and ita idols. But 
this is the last notice which we possess on the existence of thia 
masterpiece : authentic information does not come down 
further than the t^e of Juhan. It has been said and repeated, 
on the authority of Winckelmann, and on the credit of some 
Byzantine writer, that the Jupiter of Olympia, the Venus of 
Gnidua, the Juno of Samoa, continued to be admired at Con- 
stantinople as late as the eleventh century, and that they 
perished not until the taking of the tovm hy the Crusaders in 
120i. But according to accounts more deserving of credit, the 
greater number of the works which have been mentioned, were 
destroyed, in the burning of the palace of Lausus, about the 
year 475, under the emperor Basilicus ; and with regard to the 
Jupiter, there is nothing to prove that it was ever transported 
from Olympia to Constantinople. Such a mass, composed 
entirely of connected parts, and of precious materials, could 
doubtless never have resisted the danger of such a voyage, at a 
period when so many passiouB, raised against the ancient 
worship, conspired in unison to complete its ruin. Everything 
induces us to believe that the Jupiter of Phidias was destroyed 
on the spot, in those ages of decline, when fanaticism broke or 
mutilated the ancient idols, when the necessities of religious 
worship, and of the state claimed the materials, when individual 
cupidity, in concert with general superstition, shared the 
fragments. 

Thus perished obscurely this work of genius, which for a 
long time had enjoyed so brilliant a destiny, without even the 
soimd of its fall finding an echo in history ; and, wo must 
admit, such was nearly the fate of all the beautiful monuments 
of ancient art, which Christianity used every endeavour to 
destroy or to devote to a different purpose, sometimes by 
converting the temples to ita own use, which at least served to 
preserve them, aa happened in the case of the Temple of 
Theseus, and the Parthenon at Athens, the Temple of Concord 
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Mt AgngeatoBL, and the Pantheon at Borne ; sometinies, and 
nnfortonatel J the most fiieqoentlTy bj remoYing the cc^umna 
which aapported them, by carrving off the statues, and bas- 
reliefs with which thej were decorated, and putting them to 
the rilest uses, or using them as the most common materials. 
It would be superfluous to search among the works of 
antiquity- which hare come down to us, for an image howerer 
feeble it maj be, of this masterpiece of Greek art. The Jupiter 
Yerospi, the most beautiful ancient statue which we possess of 
this god, and which Spears to be an imitation of the colossus 
of Oljmpia, cannot convey an idea of it, no more than those 
small figures in bronze, frequently seen in cabinets, and those 
numerous representations of Jupiter seated, with the sceptre in 
its hand, and the eagle or Victory, such as they are to be seen 
on the tetradrachmsB of Alexander and his successors, or on 
the large bronzes of the empire. Here every imitation is 
imperfect, every comparison useless ; for the representations, 
large as well as small, are all equally too much below the work 
of Phidias, in order to serve as points of comparison, relatively 
to the style of this work. 

But we possess elements the most fitted to make us appre- 
ciate if not the manner of Phidias, at least the taste and 
character of his school, in the original sculptures taken from 
the Parthenon, and which at the present day form the 
invaluable ornaments of England : aU Europe echoed with the 
debate which was held in the British Parliament in order to 
determine the value of these sculptures, and to fix their price. 
The national artists and antiquarians were divided in opinion 
with regard to the merit of these works ; and in general, this 
opinion inclined to place the sculptures of the Parthenon in 
the second rank among the ancient monuments which have 
come down to us. A foreigner was called in to decide this 
great debate, which was, finally, to resolve itself into guineas, 
and this sole arbiter, this supreme judge, was a man whom 
England borrowed from France, whence he had come irom 
Italy; it was the illustrious Yisconti, the prince of the 
antiquaries of our age. It did not require any very lengthened 
research for this profound interpreter of ancient monuments 
to appreciate at their just value, to place in their real position, 
sculptures which although mutilated in every manner, bear the 
unchangeable stamp of genius. The excellence of these works, 
which issued from the workshop of Phidias, was proclaimed. 



The naked figures, in better preservation, or more entire, 
Buch as the Hiasus and Theseus, were pliiced above all 
known sculptures. The draped figures assumed also a rauk 
at the head of all statues of this kind, the most perfect we 
poaaess. 

The moat beautiful works of ancient art, which up to this 

?eriod had been without rivals, the Apollo, the Laocoou, the 
'orso, descended from that lofty position which thoy had 
hitherto occupied in public opinion, and were placed in different 
ranks, according as they approached more or leas to this 
Bublime school, m which the most elevated ideal was united 
with the most estj^uisite truth. The Torso alone maintained its 
place as second in position, or almost by the side of the sculp- 
tures of Phidias. In a word, the appearance of this master of 
ancient art, in the domain of monuments which have eome 
down to us, was sufficient to place each object in its place, by 
their taking possession, without difficulty, of the first place ; 
and the admiration of the ancients was justified, at the same 
time that modern art obtained an infallible rule and an in- 
imitable model. However, a last observation is necessary here. 
These sculptures which emanated from the mind of Phidias, 
and were most certainly executed under his eyes and in hie 
school, are not the works of his hands. Phidias, himself, dis- 
dained or worked but little in marble. They were his most 
skilful pupils, Aleamenes or Agoracrites, and most probably the 
latter, who executed the sculptures in alto relievo, placed in 
the two pediments ; and they were artists without name, but 
certainly not without merit, who produced from the designs of 
Phidias, the bas-reliefs of the frieze with which the Parthenon 
was decorated in its entire circumference. Tliua these monu- 
ments of so beautiful an art, are not, indeed, the work of 
Phidias himself ; they reveal to ua his mind, his genius, but 
not by an immediate and direct impression; they exhibit to ua 
a perlection of which we had no idea ; but still it is not that of 
which the genius of Phidias was capable, if we could behold it 
in his original productiona ; and it is not certainly that with 
whicli we would be struck, if some chance, unfortunately im- 
possible at the present day, should cause to appear suddenly 
before our eyes in all the splendour of its worship, that sublime 
Jupiter of Olympia before which all antiquity prostrated 
itself. 
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GEKTLEMEy, 

I shall now conclude ; at some future time I shall 
enter upon the history of art among the Greeks from the 
age of Phidias. Meanwhile, allow me to offer my thanks for 
the assiduity and attention, with which you have listened 
to lectures which are necessarily jejune in their subject. 
A simple and modest antiquary, such as I am, entirely devoted 
to those studies which possess a charm for me, I cannot but 
feel deeply touched at the indulgence you have shown me, and 
it is by my further endeavours to justify it by my labours, that 
I shall attempt to show my gratitude. 



THE END. 
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•# 

HOW TO WIN LOVE; or, Rhoda's Lesson. A Story Book for the 
Young. By the Author of" Michael the Miner," " Cola Monti," &c. With 
Illustrations on Steel. New Edition, 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. td. 

HUMBOLDT'S (Baron William Von) LETTERS TO A LADY. 
From the Grerman. With Introduction hy Dr. Stebbing. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 

HUME AND SMOLLETrS HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with con- 
tinuation to 1846, hy Fare. With Porcraus, &c. Three Yols. imperial 
8vo. cloth, 11. Us. 6d. 

HYMNS AND SKETCHES IN VERSK With Cuts. 16mo. 
cloth, 24. 6(2. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1851, published in connexion with the Art Journal, 
containing upwards of Fourteen Hundred Engravings on Wood, and a 
Frontispiece on Steel. 4to. cloth, gilt edges, One Guinea. 

ILLUSTRATED FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRIMER. With One 
Hundred Engravings on Wood. Sewed, 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK of Wonders, Events, and Discoveries. 
Edited by John Timbs. With numerous Engravings on Wood. Two vols, 
fcap. cloth, 3«. 6d. each. 

INFANT SALVATION; or, All Saved who Die in Infancy. Speci- 
ally addressed to Mothers mourning the Loss of Infants and Children. By 
Rev. John Cummino, D.D. Fourth Edition, fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 2t. 



PTJMJSHBD By ABT] 

' lEELAND, ITS SCENERY, AND CHARACTER. By Mr. and MBfi. 



f IB CHBISTIANITT FROM G0D1 A ManuBl of Chriatian 









cloth, i 



JULIAN; or, tta Close of an Era. By L. F. Bunbeneb. 2 Tola. fcap. 

JUVENILE ANECDOTES ; or, Storim of ChUdren. By P. Wake- 

JUVENILE CALENDAR (The) AND ZODIAC OF FLOWERS. 
Br Mrs. T. K. Kervby. Will. Twelve lllujlralions i.t ^s Moulh., by 

KEATING (EuzABETH),— RAYMOND BURY, a Tale. IlliifltratBd by 

KING ALFRED'S POEMS. Now first turnad into EngZisl Metre, 



■ TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST at 6, S, t, 8, 9, 

and 9i per cent, per annuin, from 1 day to 100 daya. Third EditLon, Svo. 

LAWRENCE-S (Mieb) STORIES FROM THE OLD AND NEW 

LE9ONS POUR DES ENFANS, depuU rOfro do Dbui Ans juBqu'i 



LECTURES FOE THE TIMES; or, niusti 



IB mid RefutationH of 



LETTERS AND POEMS, aeleuted fraui the Writiuga of Bed 
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LETTEBS TO A LADT. Bjr Babo9 Whiiam Yos HcMBouyr. 

From the Geraum. With IntrodnetiMi bf Dm. 8tkbbis«. Post Sro. 1«. €^ 

LEWISABIJKDEL;oT, theBailroadof life. Bj F. R Sxki».kt, Esq. 
Author of *« Fnak Faixlegh.'* With lUnstntkms ^ H. K. Bbowk. (Phiz.) 
tiro, eloCh, 22«. 

LIFE OF XART THE MOTHER OF OUB LORD JESUS 
CHRIST. By A Ladt. Fcap. cloth, 2«. 

LDCED TWIGS TO CATCH YOUKCf BIRDS. Bjr tlie Authors of 
''Oiigfaial Poems." 18mo, cloth, 2«. 

LITTLE BOOK OF OBJECTS. ^Hth Cots. 16mo. doth, 2t. 

LITTLE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE ; containing Useful Information 
on Common Things, for Young Children. Bj Euzabsth G. Votummz. 
With Eight IDnstnitions. 16mo. cloth, 2t. 6d. 

LOVE, A REALITY, NOT ROMANCR Bj Mbs. Thoicas Geldabt. 
With Cuto bf GiLBKBT. F<»p. doth, gflt edges, 3*. 6d. 

MACKIFS (C.) CASTLES, PALACES, AND PRISONS OF MARY 
OUEEN OF SCOTS. With Forty-eight mastntkms. Royal 8to. doth 

got, 154, 

KAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL, afterwirds 
MISTRESS MILTON. Second Edition, with Portrait. Post Sro. doth, 
red edges, 7s. 6d; morocco antique, lis, 

" This is a charming little book ; and whether we regard its snbfect, clerer- 
ness, or delicacy of sentiment or expression — to say nothing of its type 
and orthography—it is likely to be a most acceptable present to yoong or 
old, be their peculiar taste for religion, morals, poetry, history, or 
ranunce.**— Christian Observer. 

CHERRY AND VIOLET : a Tale of the Great Plague. 

By the Author of " Mary PowelL" Post Bto. cloth, antique, 7s. 6d. 

CHRONICLES OF MERRY ENGLAND. Books 1—6. 



Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CLAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. With Coloured Frontis- 



piece after W abbe v. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

— COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE (The), Citizen 
and Cloth-Worker of London, as reported by the Author of *• Mary Powell." 
Second Edition, post 8to. cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d. ; morocco antique, H«. 

JACK AND THE TANNER OF WYMONDHAM. 



A Tale of the time of Edward VI. Post 8vo. with Frontispiece, Is. 6d. 

— PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME PALISSY (The). With 

Coloured Frontispiece, by Warren. Post Bto. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

QUEENE PHILIPPA'S GOLDEN BOOKK Handsomely 

bound and gilt, with Illuminations. 

Y« HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THO». MORE. Libenus a 

Margareta More, quindecem annos nata, Chelseise inceptns. Second 
Edition, with Portrait, &c., cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d. ; morocco antique, lis. 

MANUAL (A) OF THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
HUMAN MIND. By the Rey. J. Cablils, D.D. Fcap. cloth. 6s. 



PUBLISHED BY ARTHUB HALL, TIBTUE & CO. 
MANUAL OF HERALDRY, being a condBs Description of the 



ts EDgnLliDgB, 

MEERIFIELDCMm.),— DRESS AS AFINE ART. Witli muatrationa. 
UESSAOE FROM QOD (A) ; or, Thoughta on EBl%ion for Thinking 

METETARD'S (Eliza) DOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUGHTER. The 
m^trationi br hViiii. Fooliup, ck^i/gUt edges, I'l. Bd. 



EXERCISES ON THE ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX. 



f ttae SPANISH LAHGUAOB. Fifth Edition, 

- KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 12rao. boimd, ii. 

- SYNONYMES OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE 



MIALL (Edward, M.P.),— BASES OF BELIEF, an EiuninBtion of 
Ctaiiitiuiltr u m DIf iDE nerelatian by lh< ligbl of rncoiaiiied Furls and 
Prlndplct. In Foil! Pads. 8econl EditlDn, Svc, clotb, lOi. ad. 

BRITISH CHURCHES IN RELATION 

TO THE BRITISH PEOPLE. Cbeip Edition, poit Svc. clulta, ii. Si. 

VIEWS OF THE VOLUNTARY 

PIIIITCIPI.E, InFourSeiics. Second Edilinn. Fcap. clotli, 2i. B<f. 

. 1IIALL(Rbv. J. a.),— MEMORIALS OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 

(Ycnti of 'Eviy Eccloiki^icBl IlialDiy. Willi Illuitullon). "Tnt'sta. 

MIRACLES OF NATURE AND ILARVELS OF ART. 

Vol. [.—seas, ships, and ADVENTURES. Id EiiEr>'li>E'- 
Voi.U.— LANDCREATION. i< Edgr.vingn. 
Vol. III.— the tropics k THE POLES. 10 EngravinM. 
Vol. IV,— NATURE AND ART. IB En([raviBgi. 
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MODERN ROMANISM. By B. B. Woodward, B,A. A popularly 
vritteh account of the convocation and the proceedings of the Council of 
Trent, with a readable version of its authorized Formularies, showing what 
Romanism then became, and by what meant it was changed. 

MONOD (A-),— WOMAN : HER MISSION, AND HER LIFE. TVans- 
lated from the French by Rev. W. G. Barrett. Second Edition, 18mo. 
cloth, U. 6(2. ; gilt edges, 2s. 

— SAINT PAUL. Five Discourses. Translated from 



the French by Rev. W. G. Barrett. 18mo. cloth, it. 

MONTGOMERY (Robert, m.^.),— THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE 
DEITY, and other Poems. Twenty-fifth Edition, Illustrated by Corbould, 
fcap. cl<^h, gilt edges, 2t. Od. 



THE CHRISTLiN LIFE, a Manual 



of Sacred Verse. Second Edition, fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MOWBRAY'S TREATISE ON DOMESTIC AND ORNAMENTAL 
POULTRY. Plates. New Edition, enlarged. {In preparation. 

MY BOY'S FIRST BOOK. By Miss M Frazer Tttler. With 

Cuts. 16mo. cloth, 2«. 6(2. 

MY OLD PUPILa By the Author of " My Schoolboy Days." With 
Four Illustrations on Wood. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2t. 6d. 

MY YOUTHFUL COMPANIONS. By the same Author. With 
Frontispiece. 12mo. cloth. It. 

NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. J. B. Webb, 
With Illustrations by Gilbert, &c. New Edition, Fcap. cloth, 7*. 6d. 

NARRATIVE (A) OF THE CONVERSION FROM POPERY of 
the Rev. G. Ceriomi and the Rev. L. D. Moscardi, formerly Padre 
Ber£u:do da Jesi, and Padre Leonardo da Camarda. Including seveitil 
Letters, and much interesting information by Signor Cerioni. Second 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2t. 6d. 

NEW GIFT BOOK FOR YOUTH, with Twenty-six Illustrations. 
16mo. boards, 2st 6d. 

NILE BOAT (The) ; or. Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. By W. H. 
Bartlett. Illustrated by Thirty-five Steel Engravings and Maps, with 
numerous Cuts. Third Edition, super-royal 8vo. cloth, full gilt, 16*.; 
morocco elegant, 2Ss. 

** Of Mr. Bartlett' s merits as a pictorial traveller we have frequently had 
occasion to speak in terms of hieh commendation. In the present work 
he has been eminently successful." — Athen<eum. 

NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS : an Historical Sketch of Ancient 
Assyria and Persia, with an Account of the recent Researches in those 
Countries. By W. S. W. Vaux, M.A. of the British Museum. With 
numerous Illustrations. Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 8*. ; morocco 
elegant, 17 s. 



PUBLISHED BT ARTHtTH HALL, VIRTUE ft CO. 



, Wild aporta of India on the 
,, .UL. on Ihe Plain.. By M.ior ",1,1111 
w Edition, with lllintntiom on Slwl. Po.t 

OLD OAK CHEST ; or, a Boot a Graat TreaaurB. By fla Author of 



ORIGINAL POEMS FOB INFANT MINDS. A New and ReTised 

ODR FATHER ; a Manual of Family Prayers for Qcneral and Speeiai 
Occuioiu, wilta StaQit fniym for Spare Uinuon.uid Tu«,ges fa! Ke- 
flection. Bj Kev. Jobh CnHuiBa, S.D. Sixth Edition, fcHp. clolb, gilt 

PAUL PERCIVAL ; or, the Young Adventurer. With Cuts. IBmo. 
Floih. Sj. ad. 

PAYNE'S (JoaKFH) SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; witli 
brief EjplBnsloij Nole., ananRed for Ibe os. of Schools and F^ilit- 
EWcDtli Edition. Come led null Enlugtil. Umo. clulh, li.erl.; nith gill 



STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; witli ahon 

Blotiraphipal SketchCB, and Noles EipUn 
Texl-BDokfonbeiiijilieiCliuaei in Befool 
Bmdy of Engllih UUnlun. Becond Edit 



PHILOSOPHICAL CONVERSATIONS in which 
plained Ibe cmci of manr daily orrurring Naloi 
F.EneRicit C, B.KBW11.1., Tbird Edlllob, witli 



InVodnotion t< 



PHYSIOLOGY OF HUMAN NATURE. Being an InTBstieation of 
Ihs FhyiicKl and Moral CaDdilion of Msn In lit: nelallan to tlie Inapireil 



PICTORIAL FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRIMER, With Ona 



IS 
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PILGRIHACJES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. I 
Wilh NolB. and lUUBlratlona by F. W. Fiiiiiioi.t, F.a.A. New 
clieaper EiUlion. In One Vol. Sio. cloth, ^I tdges. iU. 

■mpilcn. HiniiBh Mora, Sir ThamAa Ombim, Th 
WiliOB, AndTBW Uu»l. John SHiir, Sir Nicholm Ci 
1, Junei BuiT, Dc. WilU. Lady Huy Gny. the M 
„... ,,... ™..... ,.-:i.:.T, Peon, Wren, Lndy H 



BTL— Bun 



Ron, Haaulh. i 

Hu.ncU, EilB=*i! -- - 

Grace AguilsT) burke. Cliuvndc 

PIPPIE'S WARNING; or 



Sit Tboniu Men 



tlie Adventures of » Daaciug Dog. Bj 1 



iw) DLAL0GXJE9 BETWEEN A POPISH PRIEST 



CnmiiB 


nU nflMih Religior 


ot", 1^' 


M. 


posed, and 


fully El amlned Ken 
■ei. By Rer. Juki 


POPISH INFALLIBILITY. 


EyC. 


. H. COLLBTTIC. 


Fcip. sewed, 1.. 


PKOPHETIC STUDIES; or, 
Rcy.JoH»C.JKi.i»o,D.D 


Lectures o 
. KlnlbTheu 


a the Bo 


■ok of Daoiol. Bj 
p. riotli, full gilt, 8*, 



PROTESTANT CATECHISM (The); 



r, the True ChriBtian'a Dafance: 
Ijilrajuclory Essay. B " - " "' 
rlwd and enluged, Ui 



4 

-.a 



PSALTER OP THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Written bj St. Bosi- 
VRNTDHi. Tnnilnted ftoni the lut French Edition gnS92, and cwefully 
compsreil wilh the Latin, by Rnv. Jons Cumiisu, D.D. ISmo. cloth, U. 

PULPIT PSALM BOOK (The), Edited by the Kbv. John Cuiomfo, 



QUEENE PHILIPPA'I 



meni of Hyi 

Coinmun Fia 
r Faith and SI 

GOLDEN BOOKE. Handjwmely 



Es wd DcEalogles far Special ud 
prefiied, Piayen ami Paiugca rna 
a, it drawn up b1 the HEbmiatlaB^ 1 



PDBLiaHED BY AETHDB HAIA TIBTDB & CO. IS 

&AYMOND BURY. A Tale. By Elizabeth Keatikq, Rluatrated 
Vy Mat. iKQRiu. Fcap. clolh, Ui. 

■iffiCOLLECTIONS OF ME9. ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. A Book for 
Qirla. By J*KB WiBBUui HouPKH. ILu.lratctl by Fb.hklib. Fcs]'. 
cloth, (^ledgei, 3j. Od. 

f BHTMES FOR THE NURSERY. Bj the Authors of " Original 



WXtb BiitHn Deiigni liy G 

HIPPON'S (Dr.) selection OP HYMN8 FROM THE BEST 
AtlTHORH. in<:1ud!ng ■ mi^M number ot OtiMlnalH. Inlendcil u an 
AppondlitDDr. Wnttg'Pgslmssnd Hymni. New Edlilon. 



ROBINSON CRUSOE. With lUustnitioiiB. 18mo. oloth, 2j, 
ROCK OF ISRAEL ; a Word or Two to the DiHtniatfuL 32mo, 

clQtll, 1>. BH. 

RODWELL'S (Ann) FIRST STEP TO EK"GLISH HISTORY. With 
luaay CulB. Nen bdiljun, reiisi'd, by Juli* Curxih. U.mo. dulb. ]i. id. 

ROMAINE-S LIFE, WALK, AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 18m<j. 



BOME ; REGAL AKD REPUBLICAN. A Hiatory for YamHief 
B; Jane M. STHicKtANo. Edited by Aqkei Rthicklahk, Authonii c 
" Liven of till Qaccai at Eogland." WilU Vignellei. Vol. 1. Poal Uvc 



tOSALIE; or, "The Truth shall maka 



r.*; 



&.M. «f «ydcnliBm. Pn[ 

F. n. B. A.1 DERIVATIVE SPELLING BOOK, 
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BURAL SCENES; or, a Peep into the Coantrj. A New and Revised 
Editkm, with Eighty-ei^t Cuts. ISmo. clotii, 2s. 

SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON ST. MATTHEW. By the 
Rkt. Jobs CirMifivo, D.D. With Pnmtispieee. Fcap. cloth, Ss. 

ST. MARE. Complete, with 



Frontispieee. Fc^. cloth, $$, 

TEE BOOK OF REVELATION, 



Complete. Second Editkm, fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SABBATH SCHOOL PREACHER AND JUVENILE MIS- 
CELLANY. Ret. a. Fletchkb, D.D., with Dlustntioiis, complete in 
Three Vols, lieap. cloth, 1«. each. • 

SALVATION. A Sennon preached before the Qneen by the Ret. 
JoHV CuMM IXG, D.D. Twentieth Thousand, sewed, 6d. 

SANDERSON (A. R, iCD.),— THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS 
ON SICKNESS AND AFFLICTION. Second Edition, fcap. cloth, 5«. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. With Cuts, ISmo. cloth, 2«. 

SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF MOSES, a Series of Twenty 
Engravings in Outline. Designed by Seu>v8 and Engraved by Rolls. 
In portfolio, 10s. 6d, 

SCOFFERN'S CHEMISTRY NO MYSTERY; being the Subject 
Matter of a Coarse of Lectures. Illustrated by Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, with Index. Fcap. cloth, is. 6d. 

SCOTT (Rev. T.),— HOLY BIBLE, with Readings and an Abridged 
Commentary. 16rao. roan, embossed, 4s.; morocco, 6s.; elegant, Gs.Sd.; 
with Maps, or Twenty-eight Engravings, 1«. each extra. 

SCRIPTURE SITES AND SCENES, from actual Survey, in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Palestine. Illustrated by Seventeen Steel Engravings, Three 
Maps, and Thirty-seven Woodcuts. By W. H. Ba&tlstt. Post 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, is. 

SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; With brief Explanatory 
Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and Families. By Joseph Patme. 
Eleventh Edition, corrected and Enlarged. ISmo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; with gilt 
edges, Ss. 

SHARPE'S LONDON JOURNAL. A Miscellany of Entertainment 
and Instruction for General Reading. New Series. Conducted by Mrs. 
S. C. Hai,l. Published Monthly, with Two Engravings on Steel. Vols. I. 
to III. cloth, 6s. 6(2. each. 

Old Series. Volumes I. to IX. 

cloth, is. 6d. each. Vols. X. to XV. 6*. 6d. each. 

SMEDLEY'S (F. E. Esq.) FORTUNES OF THE COLVILLE 
FAMILY ; or, a Cloud and its Silver Lining. Cuts by Phiz. Fcap. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 



FRANK FAIRLEGH ; or, Scenes from the 

Life of a Private Pupil. With Thirty Illustrations, by George Cruik- 
suANK. 8vo. cloth, 165. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL ; or, the Railroad of 



Life. With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. (Phiz.) 8vo. cloth, 22*. 



PUBLISHED BY ARTHtlH HALL, VIRTUE 4, CO. 
SPECIMENS OF OLD INDIAN POETRY. Translated from the 



SQUIRRELS AND OTHER ANIMALS ; or, EluHtratbns of the 



^B SPEC 

H SQU: 
^H STEI 

^^m TTOEIES FROM DREAM LAND. Bj Hkhzhaft THitiHEG. Fcap. 

STRATAGEMS, Bf Mrs. Nswioh CH0e9[.urD (late Camilla 

STRICKLAND'S HISTORY OP ROME FOR FAIOLIES. First 
SeriEs. Raiiie: BegoliinilKrpuljUcBii. Edited by Adkks Etsicelikd. 
AulboTESBDf "IJVMDfUieQueeiisof England." With VigncUea. VoL I. 
Pml Sto. clolh, lOi. 6ij. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; with ihort Biogwpliical 



L STEBBINQ (Henbt, D.D. l 



I Poem in Six 



- AT B, 8. 7, 8, 9 and »i, r 



LIFE OF CHRIST, with EasajB by 

— SELECT SERMONS, with Ensay by 
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TAYLOR'S (Emilt) BOY AND THE BIRDS. Witii Sixteoa fin*- 
Woodcuts, from Laitdskkk's Designs. 16ino. doik, 2s. 6tf. 

HISTORICAL PRINTS OP ENGLISH HIS- 



TORY. Fourth Edition, leTiaed and mlarged, -with nnmeTOus lUastra- 
tions. Feap. cloth, 2t. 6d, 

TENT AND ALTAR, (The), or Sketches from Patriarchal Life. 
By Rev. Johx Cum m ivg, D.D. With Vignettes. Fcap. cloth, full gilt, 9s, 

TIMBS' (JOHN) ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK (The) of Wonders, 
Events, and Discovenes. With nomeioas Engxavings <hi Wood. Tvo 
Vols. fcap. cloth, 3c. 6d. each. 

TOIL AND TRIAL, a Story of London Life. By Mrs. Newton 
C&osLAKD, (late Camilla Toulmiv.) With FTontispiece by Johh Lsxch. 
Post 8vo. Is. 6d. 

TRAILL (Mbs.),— CANADLiN CRUSOES; a Tale of the Rice Lake 
Plabis. Edited by Agkes STBiCKLAiro. With numerous Illustrations 
by Haktet. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

TRUE STORIES. By an Old Womak. Crown 8vo. doth, 7«. 

TRUTH IS EVERYTHING. By Mas. Geldabt. Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, it. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3c. 

TUPPER'S (Mabtiw P., d.cl. p.b.8.) BALLADS FOR THE TIMES, 
now first collected. American Lyrics, Geraldine, Modem Pjrramid, Hac- 
tenus, A Thousand Lines, and other Poems. Third Edition, with Vignette, 
and Frontispiece, uniform with "Proverbial Phflosophy." Fcap. cloth, 
7s. 6d. 



KING ALFRED'S POEMS. 



Now first turned into English Metre. Fcap. cloth, Ss. 



THE CROCK OP GOLD, 

THE TWINS, AND HEART. With IDustrations by Johh Leech. 
New and cheaper Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 



proverblalL philosophy, 

Translated into French. Portrait. Fcap. cloth, is. Gd. 
TYTLER'S (Miss M. Pbazer) MY BOY'S FIRST BOOK. With 

Cuts. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 



HYMNS AND SKETCHES IN 

TERSE. With Cuts. I6mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TALES OF MANY LANDS. With Ullistra- 



tions. New Edition. [In preparation. 

UNIVERSAL ATLAS. Engraved by Becker's OunaoRAPH, con- 
taining Thirty-one Modem and Ancient Maps, coloured, with Geographical 
Index. 4to. cloth, 10«. 6cf. 

VAUX*S(W. S. W., M.A.) NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS; an 
Historical Sketch of Ancient Assyria and Persia, with an Account 
of the recent Researches in those Countries. Third Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth gilt, 8«. ; morocco antique, 17«. 



PUBLISHED BY ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 



- OF BRITISH AR,T. Edited by S. C. Hall, 

I lo 3, folio, "clolli, glltedBts, II. Si. MCh. 



- JUVENILE ANECDOTES; ■ 



- IKSTINCTDISPLATEDinthBAnimal 



WALKER'S (GKOHa«) TREATISE ON THE GAME OF CHESS. 



WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. By 
Mnpi, and miiDV WiKidcuti. Nn Kdltinn, luper-rDyal avo. dolb, full gilt, 

" WohRve, »l length, in Iliii ultractivevolume.lhe duHn-fllun of » complete 
piciutei que guide to the Inpographj of Jerusalem."— Pa(rio(. 

WATTS'S pB.) DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 



WATTS (Db.).— LYRIC POEMS, with Essay by SooraEr. Fonp. 



WEEK AT EILLARNEY (A), By Mb. and Mrs. S. C. Hali, 



WHEELER'S (J. T., r.a.a.a.) HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, lllunlraleil with Flvs coloured Mant, 
and large Virw of Januali-tii, iiilh ■ Flan of Ihe AnciOBt City. Fofl», 



24 FCELISHED BY ABTHUB HALI^ TIBTDE k 00, 



WHEELER'S (J. T^ f.b.ga) ANALYSIS AITO SUMMARY OF 

OLD TESTAMEXT HISTORY AXD THE LAWS OF MOSES, vith a, 
ComiexioD be t we e n the Old az>d New Testaments, an Intzodnctorr Outline 
«C the Gtogofhj, Politieal Bistrnj, kc Fomtk Editkm, past Sto. doth, 

ANALYSIS AKD SUMMARY OF 



NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, inclnding, 1. The Poor Gocpds har- 
monized into one e ontinn ons KamtiTe. 2 The Acts of the AfoiOtt*, am 
continnons History of St. PaoL 3. An Analysis of the Epistles aad Book 
of Revelation. 4. An Introdnctory Outline of the Ge u giaphy , Cntical 
Hutory, Antbentieitr, Credibilitj, and Inspiration of the New Testament. 
The vhole IDnstaated bj eopvons Histoncal, Geo^gnphical, and Antiquarian 
Kotes, Cfaronolocpcal Tables, ke. Second Edition, icTiscd. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 5«. 6^ 

AK ABRIDGEMEKT OF OLD AKD 



NEW TESTAMEXT HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. Designed for 
School use. With Maps, 2 rols. 18mo. cloth, 2f. 6d. each. 

WHTTTOCK'S (N.) MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE. Dlnstrated by 
nnmeroos EngraTings. Fc^. cloth, Z». 

WILKIE GALLERY (The); a Series of Sixty-six LmeEngnmngBfinom 
the best paintings of the late Sim Datia Wii.KJm, R.A., vith Biographical 
and Cntical Notices, a Biogr^hj, and Portrait of the Painter, ito. doth, 
^t edges, U. lOr. 

WILLIE FRASER ; or, the Little Scotch Boy : and otho- Tales. By 
Mrs. R. Le£. With Four Illnstiations. ISmo. cloth, 2«. 

WIXKARD'S (Jake) (Mrs. Hoopbb) RECOLLECmoyS OF MRS. 
ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. A Book for Giils. lUnstnted by FBiOiKLiN. 
Fcap. doth, gilt edges, 3*. 6d, 

WINTER EVEyiNGS; or. Tales of Travellera. By Maria Hack. 
New Edition, with lUiistrations. Fcap. cloth, S$. 6d. 

WOMAN : HER MISSION, AND HER LIFK From the French 
of MovoD. Bj Rey. W. G. Bakubtt. Second Edition, 18mo doth. Is. 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 2«. 

WOODWARD'S (B. B., b.a,) HISTORY OF WALES. From the 
Earliest Times to its Einal Incorporation with England; with Notices of 
itii Physical Geography, and the Poetry, Traditions, Rdigion, Arts, 
Manners, and Laws of the Welsh, with Fifteen Steel Plates. Super-royal 
8vo. cloth, 1/. 5«. 

WOODWARD (R B., ka,),— MODERN ROMANISM. A popiilarly 
written account of the omvocation and the proceedings of the Council of 
Trent, with a readable version of its authori^d FoimiUanes, showing tchat 
Romanism then became, and bg what auatu it was changed. 

[/a preparaium. 

WRIGHT'S (Thomas, Esq. ila. p.8.a.) THE CELT, THE ROMAN, 

A ND THE SAXON. A History of the Earty Inhabitants tA Britain, down 
to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Dlnstrated by the 
Ancient Remains brought to light by recent research. With numerous 
^gravings. Post Svo. cloth, U. 

YOUNG NATURALISTS BOOK OF BIRDS. By Percy B. St. John. 
A New Edition, with Sixteen Woodcuta. 16mo. cloth U. 6d. 



JL CU», FrinttTt Bread Street UiU. 
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